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/. "Alice, Where Are You? 1 

FIVE OF US SAT ON THE TWIN DIVANS flanking the 
fireplace where the eucalyptus logs burned brightly on their polished-brass 
andirons, throwing kaleidoscopic patterns of highlights and shadows on 
the ivory-enameled woodwork and rug-strewn floor of the "Ancestors' 
Room' 1 at Twelvetrees. 

Old David Hume, who dug Twelvetrees' foundations three centuries 
ago, had planned that room as shrine and temple to his lar familiaris, 
and to it each succeeding generation of the house had added 
some memento of itself. The wide bay window at the east was fashioned 
from the carved poop of a Spanish galleon captured by a buccaneering 
member of the family and brought home to the quiet Jersey village 
where he rested while he planned new forays on the Antilles. The tiles 
about the fireplace, which told the story of the fall of man in blue-and- 
white Dutch delft, were a record of successful trading by another long- 
dead Hume who flourished in the days when Nieuw Amsterdam claimed 
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Devil Worship, The Black Mass, Cults of Evil-none of these things 

are inventions of the 20th Century and all have been the basis of both 
fact and fiction foT milennia. The Devil, as Malek Taos (also known 
as Melek Taos, Malik Tawus, etc.) is of Moslem and Persian, rather 
than Christian descent, the main difference being that the Christian 
"Satan" is regarded as an adversary to God, a bad angel, but no closer 
to being God's equal than a bad man; while the Devil worshipped by 
the Yezidees is all-powerful, equal to the Good God. You'll find wor- 
shippers and followers of both Devils in this novel, which has not lost 
its impact in the years following 1932 for all the fact that we have seen 
what seem to be worse things, if for no other reason than that they were 
on a larger scale and not vulnerable to the sole efforts of Jules de 
Grandin and his friends and allies. There actually was an occult group 
in the 20s and 30s whose creed was "Do what thou wilt, this shall be 
the law", and whose practices were somewhat less than couth. Whether 
they went quite so far as the organization in SEABURY QUINN's most 
highly praised tale of Jules de Grandin is a moot point. 



all the land between the Hudson and the Delaware, and held it from the 
Swedes till Britain with her lust for empire took it for herself and from 
it shaped the none too loyal colony of New Jersey. The carpets on the 
floor, the books and bric-a-brac on the shelves, each object of vertu within 
the glass-doored cabinets, had something to relate of Hume adventures 
on sea or land whether as pirates, patriots, traders or explorers, sworn 
enemies of law or duly constituted bailiffs of authority. 

Adventure ran like ichor in the Hume veins, from David, founder of 
the family, who came none knew whence with his strange, dark bride 
and setded on the rising ground beside the Jersey meadows, to Ronald, 
last male of the line, who went down to flames and glory when his 
plane was cut out from its squadron and fell blazing like a meteor to 
the shell-scarred earth at Neuve Chapelle. His croix de guerre, posthu- 
mously awarded, lay in the cabinet beside the sword the Continental 
. Congress had presented to his great-great-grandsire in lieu of long ar- 
rearage of salary. 

Across the fire from us, between her mother and* her fiance, sat Alice, 
final remnant of the line, her half- humorous, half-troubled glance straying 
to each of us in turn as she finished speaking. She was a 
slender wisp of girlhood, with a mass of chestnut hair with 
deep, shadow-laden waves which clustered in curling tendrils at the nape 
of her neck, a pale, clear complexion, the ivory tones of which were 
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enhanced by the crimson of her wide, sensitive mouth and the long, 
silken lashes and purple depths of the slightly slanting eyes which gave 
her face a piquant, oriental flavor. 

"You say the message is repeated constandy, Mademoiselle?" asked 
Jules de Grandin, my diminutive French friend, as he cast, a fleeting look 
of unqualified approval at the slim satin slipper and silk-sheathed leg 
the girl displayed as she sat with one foot doubled under her. 

"Yes, it's most provoking when you're trying to get some inkling of 
the future, especially at such a time as this, to have the silly thing keep 
saying—" 

"Alice, dear," Mrs. Hume remonstrated, "I wish you wouldn't trifle 
with such silly nonsense, particularly now, when—" She broke off with 
what would unquestionably have been a sniff in anyone less certainly 
patrician than Arabella Hume, and glanced reprovingly at her daughter. 

De Grandin tweaked the needle-pointed tips of his little blond mustache 
and grinned the gamin grin which endeared him to dowager 
and debutante alike. "It is mysterious, as you have said, Mademoiselle," 
he agreed, "but are you sure you did not guide the board — " 

"Of course I am," the girl broke in. "Just wait; I'll show you." Plac- 
ing her coffee cup upon the Indian mahogany tabouret, she leaped petu- 
landy from the couch and hurried from the room, returning in a moment 
with a ouija board and table. 

"Now watch," she ordered, putting the contrivance on the couch 
beside her. "John, you and Doctor Trowbridge and Doctor de Grandin 
put your hands on the table, and I'll put mine between them, so you 
can feel the slightest tightening of my muscles. That way you'll be sure 
I'm not guiding the thing, even unintentionally. Ready ?" 

Feeling decidedly sheepish, I rose and joined them, resting my finger 
tips on the littie three-legged table. Young Davisson's hand was next 
mine, de Grandin' s next to his, and between all rested Alice's slender, 
cream-white fingers. Mrs. Hume viewed the spectacle with silent disap- 
proval. » 

For a moment we bowed above the ouija board, waiting tensely for 
some motion of the table. Gradually a feeling of numbness crept through 
my hands and wrists as I held them in the strained and unfamiliar 
pose. Then, with a sharp and jerky start the table moved, first right, 
then left, then in an ever- widening circle till it swung sharply toward 
the upper left-hand corner of the board, pausing momentarily at the 
A, then traveling swiftly to the L, thence with constant acceleration back 
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to I. Quickly the message was spelled out; a pause, and then once more 
the three-word sentence was repeated: 

ALICE COME HOME 

"There!" the girl exclaimed, a catch, half fright, half annoyance, 
in her voice. "It spelled those very words three times today. I couldn't 
get-it to say anything else !" 

"Rot. All silly nonsense," John Davisson declared, lifting his hands 
from the table and gazing almost resentfully at his charming fiancee. 
"You may believe you didn't move the thing, dear, but you must have, 
for-" 

"Doctor de Grandin, Doctor Trowbridge," the girl appealed, "you 
held my hands just now. You'd have known if I'd made even the slightest 
move to guide the table, wouldn't you?" We nodded silent agreement, 
and she hurried on: 

"That's just what's puzzling me. Why should a girl who's going to 
be married tomorrow be telling herself, subconsciously or otherwise, 
to 'come home' ? If the board had spelt 'Go home,' perhaps it would 
have made sense, for we're going to our own place when we come back 
from our wedding trip; but why the constant sepetition of 'Come home,' 
I'd like to know. Do you suppose — " 

The rancous hooting of an automobile horn broke through her 
question and a moment later half a dozen girls accompanied by as many 
youths stormed into the big hall. 

"Ready, old fruit?" called Irma Sherwood, who was to be the maid 
of honor. "We'd better be stepping on the gas; the church is all lit up 
and Doctor Cuthbert's got the organ all tuned and humming." She 
threw a dazzling smile at us and added, "This business of getting Alice 
decently married is more trouble than running a man down for myself, 
Doctor Trowbridge. One more rehearsal of these nuptials and I'll be a 
candidate for a sanitarium." 

St. Chrysostom's was all alight when we arrived at the pentice and 
paused beside the baptismal font awaiting the remainder of the bridal 
party; for, as it ever is with lovers, John and Alice had lagged behind 
the rest to exchange a few banalities of the kind relished only by idiots, 
little children and those engaged to wed. 

"Sorry to delay the show, friends and fellow citizens," Alice apolo- 
gized as she leaped from Davisson' s roadster and tossed her raccoon 
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coat aside. "The fact is, John and I had something of importance to 
discuss, and" — she raised both hands to readjust her hat— "and so we 
lingered by the way to — " 

"Alice!" Mrs. Hume's voice betokened shocked propriety and hopeless 
protest at the antics of her daughter's graceless generation. "You're 
surely not going to wear that — that thing in church?" Her indignant 
glance indicated the object of her wrath. "Why, it's hardly decent," she 
continued, then paused as though vocabulary failed her while she pointed 
mutely to the silver girdle which was clasped about her daughter's slender 
waist. 

"Of course, I shall, old dear," the girl replied. "The last time one of 
us was married she wore it, and the one before wore it, too. Hume 
women always wear this girdle when they're married. It brings 'em 
luck and insures big fam— " 

"Alice/" the sharp, exasperated interruption cut her short. "If you 
have to be indelicate, at least you might remember where we are." 

"All right, Mater, have it your own way, but the girdle gets worn, 
just the same," the girl retorted, pirouetting slowly, so that the wide 
belt's polished bosses caught flashes from the chandelier and flung them 
back in gleaming, lance-like rays. 

"Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, what is it that you wear ? May I see it, 
may I examine it?" de Grandin demanded excitedly, bending forward 
to obtain a closer view of the shining corselet. 

"Of course," the girl, replied. "Just a moment, till I get it off." She 
fumbled at a fastening in front, undid a latch of some sort and put the 
gleaming girdle in his hand. 

It was a beautiful example of barbaric jewelry, a belt, perhaps a corset ■ 
would be the better term, composed of two curved plates of hammered 
silver so formed as to encircle the wearer's abdomen from front to hips, 
joined together at the back by a wide band of flexible brown leather 
of exquisitely soft texture. In front the stomach-plates were locked to- 
gether by four rings with a long silver pin which went through them 
like a loose rivet, with a little ball at the top fastened by a chain of 
cold-forged silver links. The metal was heavily bossed and rather crudely 
set with a number of big red and yellow stones. From each plate de- 
pended seven silver chains, each terminating in a heart-shaped ornament 
carved from the same kind of stones with which the belt was jeweled, 
and these clanked and jingled musically as the little Frenchman held the 
thing up to the light and gazed at it with a look of mingled fascination 
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and repulsion. "Grand Dieu!" he exclaimed softly. "It is! I can not 
be mistaken; it is assuredly one of them, but--" 

Alice bent smilingly across his shoulder. "Nobody knows quite what 
it is or where it comes from," she explained, "but there's a tradition in 
the family that David Hume's mysterious bride brought it with her as 
a part of her marriage portion. For years every daughter of the house 
wore it to be married, and it's been known as 'the luck of the Humes' 
for goodness knows how long. The legend is that the girl who wears it 
will keep her beauty and her husband's love and have an easy time in 
child-" 

' 'Alice ! " Once more her mother intervened. 

"AH right, Mother, I won't say it," her daughter laughed, "but even 
nice girls know you don't find babies in a cabbagehead nowadays." 
Then, to de Grandin: 

"I'm the first Hume girl in three generations, and the last of the family 
in the bargain; so I'm going to wear the thing for whatever luck there is 
in it, no matter what anybody says." 

The answering smile de Grandin gave her was rather forced. "You 
do not know whence it comes, nor what its history is?" he asked. 

"No, we don't," Mrs. Hume returned, before her daughter could reply, 
"and I'm heartily sorry Alice found the thing. I almost wish I'd sold it 
when I had the chance." 

"Eh?" he turned upon her almost sharply. "How is that, Madame?" 

"A foreign gentleman called the other day and said he understood we 
had this thing among our curios and that it might be for sale. He was 
very polite, but quite insistent that I let him see it. When I told him it 
was not for sale he seemed greatly disappointed and begged me to re- 
consider. He even offered to allow me to set whatever price I cared to, 
and assured me there would be no quibble over it, even though we asked 
a hundred times the belt's intrinsic worth. I fancy he was an agent with 
carte blanche from some wealthy collector, he seemed so utterly indif- 
ferent where money was concerned." 

"And did he, by any chance, inform you what this belt may be, or 
whence it came ?" de Grandin queried. 

'.'Why, no; he merely described it, and begged to be allowed to see 
it. One hardly likes to ask such questions from a chance visitor, you 
know." 

" Precisemetit. One understands, Madame," he nodded. 
The procession was quickly marshaled, and attended by her maids, 
Alice marched serenely up the aisle. As she had no male relative to do 
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the office, the duty of giving her in marriage was delegated to me, both 
she and her mother declaring that no one more deserved the honor than 
the one who had assisted her into the world and brought her through 
the measles, chickenpox and whooping cough. 

"And we'll have Trowbridge somewhere in the first one's name, old 
dear," Alice promised in a whisper as she patted my arm while we 
halted momentarily at the chancel steps. 

"Now, when Doctor Bentley has pronounced the warning 'if no one 
offers an impediment to the marriage,' " the curate who was acting as 
master of ceremonies informed us, "you will proceed to the communion 
rail and— " 
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Somewhere outside, faint and faraway-seeming, but gaining quickly 
in intensity, there came a high, thin, whisding sound, piercing, but so 
high one could scarcely hear it. Rather, it seemed more like a screaming 
heard inside the head than any outward sound, and strangely, it seemed 
to circle round the three of us— the bride, the bridegroom and me— and 
to cut us definitely off from the remainder of the party. 

"Queer," I thought. "There was no wind a moment ago, yet—" The 
thin, high whining closed tighter round us, and involuntarily I put my 
hands to my ears to shut out the intolerable sharpness of it, when with 
a sudden crash the painted window just above the altar burst as though 
a missile struck it, and through the ragged aperture came drifting a bil- 
lowing yellow haze— a cloud of saffron dust, it seemed to me— which 
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hovered momentarily above the unveiled cross upon the altar, then dis- 
sipated slowly, like steam evaporating in winter air. 

I felt an odd sensation, almost like a heavy blow delivered to my chest, 
as I watched the yellow mist disintegate, then straightened with a start 
as another sound broke on my hearing. 

"Alice! Alice, where are you?" the bridegroom called, and through the 
bridal party ran a wondering murmur: 

"Where's Alice? She was right there a moment ago! Where Is she? 
Where's she gone ?" 

I blinked my eyes and shook my head. It was so. Where the bride 
had stood, her fingers resting lightly on my arm, a moment before, there 
was only empty space. 

Wonderingly at first, then eagerly, at last with a frenzy bordering on 
madness, we searched for her. Nowhere, either in the church or vestry 
room or parish house, was sign or token of the missing bride, nor could 
we find a trace of her outside the building. Her coat and motor gloves 
lay in a crumpled heap within the vestibule; the car in which she came to 
the church still stood beside the curb; an officer whose beat had led him 
past the door two minutes earlier declared he had seen no one leave 
the edifice— had seen no one on the block, for that matter. Yet, discuss 
and argue as we might, search, seek and call, then tell ourselves it was 
no more than a silly girl's prank, the fact remained: Alice Hume was 
gone— vanished as utterly as though absorbed in air or swallowed by 
the earth, and all within less time than the swiftest runner could have 
crossed the chancel, much less have left the church beneath the gaze ol 
half a score of interested people for whom she was the center of attraction. 

"She must have gone home," someone suggested as we paused a 
moment in our search and gazed into each other's wondering eyes. "Of 
course, that's it! She's gone back to Twelvetrees ! " the others chorused, 
and by the very warmth of their agreement gave tokens of dissent. 

At last the lights were dimmed, the church deserted, and the bridal 
party, murmuring like frightened children to each other, took up their 
way toward Twelvetrees, to which, we were agreed, the missing bride 
had fled. 

But as we started on our way, young Davisson, with lover's 
precense of evil to his loved one, gave tongue to the question which 
trembled silently on every lip. "Alice!" he cried out to the unresponsive 
night, and the tremor in his voice was eloquent of his heart's agony, 
"Alice, beloved — where are you P" 
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2. Bulala-Gwai 

"COMING?" I ASKED AS THE sorrowful little motorcade 
began its pilgrimage to Twelvetrees. 

De Grandin shook his head in short negation. "Let them go on," he 
ordered. "Later, when they have left, we may search the house for Made- 
moiselle Alice, though I greatly doubt we shall find her. Meanwhile, there 
is that here which I would investigate. We can work more efficiently when 
there are no well-meaning nincompoops to harass us with senseless ques- 
tions. Come." He turned on his heel and led the way back into the church. 

"Tell me, Friend Trowbridge," he began as we walked up the aisle, 
"when that window yonder broke, did you see, or seem to see, a cloud 
of yellowness drift through the opening ?" 

"Why, yes, I thought so," I replied. "It looked to me like a puff of 
muddy fog— smoke, perhaps— but it vanished so quickly that— " 

"Tres bien," he nodded. "That is what I wished to know. None of the 
other's mentioned seeing it and our eyes play strange tricks on us at 
times. I thought perhaps I might have been mistaken, but your testimony 
is enough for me." 

With a murmuring of excuse, as though apologizing for the sacrilege, 
he moved the biship's chair to a point beside the altar, mounted nimbly 
on its tall, carved back, and examined the stone casing of the broken 
window intently. From my station outside the communion rail I could 
hear him swearing softly and excitedly in mingled French and English 
as he drew a card from his pocket, scraped something from the window- 
sill upon the card, then carefully descended from his lofty perch. 

• "Behold, regard, attend me, if you will, Friend Trowbridge," he or- 
dered. "Observe what I have found." As he extended the card toward 
me I saw a line of light, yellow powder, like pollen from a flower, ga- 
thered along one edge. 

"Regardez !" he commanded sharply, raising the slip ot pasteboard 
level with my face. "Now, if you please, what did I do ?" 

"Eh?" I asked, puzzled. 

"Your hearing functions normally. What is it that I did ?" 
"Wljy, you showed me that card, and — " 
""Precisely. And—?" He paused with interrogatively arched brows. 
"And that's all." 

"Non. Not at all. By no means, my friend," he denied. "Attend me: 
First I did, as you have said, present the card to you. Next, when it 
was fairly level with your nostrils, I did blow on it, oh so gently, so 
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that some of the powder on it was inhaled by you. Next I raised my 
arms three times above my head, lowered them again, then capered 
round you like a dancing Indian. Finally, I did tweak you sharply 
by the nose." 

"Tweak me by the nose!" I echoed aghast. "You're crazy!" 

"Like the, fox, as your slang so drolly expresses it," he returned with 
a nod. "My friend, it has been exacdy one minute and forty seconds 
by my watch since you did inhale that so tiny bit of dust, and during 
all that time you were as utterly oblivious to all that happened as though 
you had been under ether. Yes. When first I saw I suspected. Now I 
have submitted it to the test and am positive it is so." 

"What on earth are you talking about ?" I asked. 

"Bulala-gwai, no less." 

"Bu-whatP" 

He seated himself in the bishop's chair, crossed his knees and regarded 
me with the fixed, unwinking stare which always reminded me "of an 
earnest tom-cat. "Attend me," he commanded. "My duties as as army 
medical officer and as a member of la Surete, have taken me to many 
places oft' the customary map of tourists. The Congo Francais, by ex- 
ample. It was there that I first met bulala-gwai, which was called by 
our gendarmes the snuff of death, sometimes la petite mort, or little 
death. 

"Barbe dun rat vert,' but it is welKnamed, my friend ! A traveler 
journeying through the interior once lay down to rest on his camp bed 
within his tent. He meant to sleep for thirty minutes only. When he 
awoke he found that twenty-six hours had gone— likewise all his para- 
phernalia. Native robbers had inserted a tube beneath his tent flap, blown 
a minute pinch of their death snuff into the enclosure, then boldly en- 
tered and helped themselves to all of his effects. Again, a tiny paper 
torpedo of the stuff was thrown through the window of a locomotive 
cab while it stood on a siding. Both engineer and fireman were rendered 
unconscious and ten hours, during which time the natives denuded the 
machine of every movable part. So powerful an anesthetic is bulala-gwai 
that so much of it as can be gotten on a penknife's point, if blown into 
a room fourteen feet squarewill serveto paralyze every living thing within 
the place for several minutes. 

"The secret of its formula is close-guarded, but I have been assured 
by witch-men of the Congo that it can be made in two strengths, one to 
kill at once, the other to stupefy, and it is a fact to which I can testify 
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that it is sometimes used successfully to capture both elephants and lions 
alive. 

"I once went with the local inspector of police to examine premises 
which had been burglarized with the aid of this so powerful sleeping- 
powder, and on the window-sill we did behold a minute quantity of it. 
The inspector scooped it up on a card and called a native gendarme 
to him, then blew it in the negro's face. The stuff had lost much potency 
by'exposure to the air, but still it was so powerful that the black was 
totally unconscious for upward" of five minutes, and did not move a 
muscle when the inspector struck him a stinging blow on the cheek and 
- even touched a lighted cigarette against his hand. Not only that, when 
finally he awakened he did not realize he had been asleep at all, and 
would not believe us till we showed him the blister where the cigarette 
had burned him. 

"Very good. It is twenty years and more since I beheld this powder 
from the Devil's snuff-box, but when I saw that yellow cloud come float- 
ing through the broken window, and when I realized Mademoiselle Alice 
had decamped unseen by us before our very eyes, I said to me, 'Jules 
de Grandin, here, it seems, is evidence of bulala-gwai and nothing else.' 

" 'You may be right, Jules de Grandin,' I answered me, 'but still you 
are not sure. Wait until the others have departed with, their silly gabble- 
gabble, then ask Friend Trowbridge if he also saw the yellow cloud. 
He knows nothing of bulala-gwai, but if he saw that tog of yellowness, 
you may depend upon it there was such a thing.' 

"And so I waited, and when you did agree with me, I searched, and 
having searched I found that which I sought and — forgive me, good 
friends!— as there was no other laboratory material at hand, I did test 
the stuff on you, and now I am convinced. Yes, I damn know how they 
spirited Mademoiselle Alice away while our eyes were open and unseeing. 
Who it was that stole her, and why he did it — that is for us to discover 
as quickly as may be." 

He felt for his cigarette case and thoughtfully extracted a "Maryland," 
then, remembering where he was, replaced it. "Let us go," he ordered. 
"Perhaps the chatterers have become tired of useless searching at'Twelve- 
trees, and we can get some information from Madame Hume." 

"But if this, bulala-— this sleeping- powder, whatever its native name is — 
was used here, it's hardly likely Alice has gone back to Twelvetrees, is 
it?" I objected. "And what possible information can Mrs. Hume give? 
§he knows as little about it all as you or I." 

"One wonders," he replied,. as we left the church and climbed into my 
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car. "At any rate, perhaps she can tell us more of that sacre girdle which 
Mademoiselle Alice wore." 

"I noticed you seemed surprized when you saw it," I returned. "Did 
you recognize it ?" 

"Perhaps," he answered cautiously. "At least, I have seen others not 
unlike it." 

Indeed ? Where?" 

"In Kurdistan. It is a Yezidee bridal belt, or something very like-It." 
"A what?" 

"A girdle worn by virgins who— but I forget, you do not know. 

"The work of pacifying subject people is one requiring all the white 
man's ingenuity, my friend, as your countrymen who have seen service 
in the Philippines will tell you. In 1922 when French authority was flouted 
in Arabia, I was dispatched there on a secret mission. Eventually my 
work took me to Deir-er-Zor, Anah, finally to Bagdad and across Brit- 
ish Irak to the Kurdish border. There— no matter in what guise— I 
penetrated Mount Lalesh and the holy city of the Yezidees. 

"These Yezidees are a mysterious sect scattered throughout the Orient 
from Manchuria to the Near East, but strongest in North Arabia, and 
feared and loathed alike by Christian, Jew, Buddhist, Taoist and Moslem, 
for they are worshippers of Satan. 

"Their sacred mountain, Lalesh, stands north of Bagdad on the Kur- 
dish border near Mosul, and on it is their holy and forbidden city which 
no stranger is allowed to enter, and there they have a temple, reared 
on terraces hewn from the living rock, in which they pay homage to 
the image of a serpent as the beguiler of man from pristine innocence. , 
Beneath the temple are gloomy caverns, and there, at dead of night, 
they perform strange and bloody rites before an idol fashioned like a 
peacock, whom they call Malek Taos, the viceroy of Shaitan— the Devil 
— upon earth. 

"According to the dictates of the Khitab Asward, or Black Scripture, 
their Mir, or pope, has brought to him as often as he may desire ti»e 
fairest daughters of the sect, and these are his to do with as he chooses. 
When the young virgin is prepared for the sacrifice she dons a silver 
girdle, like the one we saw on Mademoiselle Alice tonight. I saw one on 
Mount Lalesh. Its front is hammered silver, set with semi-precious stones 
of red and yellow — never blue, for blue is heaven's color, and therefore 
is accursed among the Yezidees who worship the Arch-Demon. The belt's 
back is of leather, sometimes from the skin of a lamb untimely taken 
from its mother, sometimes of a kid'sskin,but in exceptional cases, where 
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the woman to be offered is of noble birth and notable lineage, it is made 
of tanned and carefully prepared human skin— a murdered babe's by 
preference. Such was the leather of Mademoiselle Alice's girdle. I recog- 
nized it instantly. When one has examined a human hide tanned into 
leather he can not forget its feel and texture, my friend." 

"But this is dreadful — unthinkable ! " I protested. "Why should Alice 
wear a girdle made of human skin ?" 

"That is precisely what we have to ascertain tonight, if possible," he 
told me. "I do not say Madame Hume can give us any direct 
information, but she may perchance let drop some hint that will set 
us on the proper track. No," he added as he saw protest forming on 
my lips, "I do not intimate she has wilfully withheld anything she knows. 
But in cases such as this there are no such things as trifles. Some bit 
of knowledge which she thinks of no importance may easily prove the 
key to this so irritating mystery. One can but hope." 

Anpther car, a little roadster of modish lines, opulent with gleaming 
chromium, drew abreast of us as we halted at the gateway of the Hume 
house 1 . Its driver was a woman, elegantly dressed, sophisticated, chic 
from the crown of her tightly fitting black felt hat to the tips of her 
black leather gloves. As she slackened speed and leaned toward us, our 
headlights' rays struck her face, illuminating it as an actor's features 
are picked out by the spotlight on a darkened stage. Although a black 
lace veil was drawn across her chin and cheeks after the manner of a 
Western desperado's handkerchief mask, so filmy was the tissue that 
her countenance was alluringly shadowed rather than obscured. A beauti- 
ful face it was, but not a lovely one. Skin light and clear as any blond's 
was complemented by hair as black and bright as polished basalt, black 
brows circumflexed superciliously over eyes of almost startling blueness. 
Her small, petulant mouth had full, ardent lips of brilliant red. 

There was a slightly amused, faintly scornful smile on her somewhat 
vixenish nrauth, and her small teeth, gleaming like white coral behind 
the vivid carmine of her lips, seemed sharp as little sabers as she called 
to us in a rich contralto: "Good evening, gendemen. If you're looking 
for someone, you'll save time and trouble by abandoning the search 
and going home." m 

The echo of a cynical, disdainful laugh floated back to us as she 
set speed to her car and vanished in the dark. 

Jules de Grandin stared after her, his hand still halfway to the hat he 
had politely touched shen she first addressed us. Astonishingly, he burst 
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into a laugh. "Tiens, my friend," he exclaimed when he regained his 
breath, "it seems there are more locks than one for which we seek the 
keys tonight." 

3. " David Hume hys. Journal' 

ARABELLA HUME CAME QUICKLY toward us as we entered 
the hall. Sorrow and hope— or the entreaty of hope— was in the gaze 
she turned on us. Also, it seemed to me, there lay deep in her eyes some 
latent, nameless tear, vague and indefinable as a child's dread of the 
dark, and as terrifying. 

"Oh, Doctor Trowbridge— Doctor de Grandin— have you found out 
anything? Do you know anything? Do you know anything?" she 
quavered. "It's all so dreadful, so— so impossible! Can you — have 
you any explanation ?" 

De Grandin bent stiffly from the hips as he took her hand in his and 
raised it to his lips. "Courage, Madame," he exhorted. "We shall find 
her, never fear." 

"Oh, yes, yes," she answered almost breathlessly, "she will be found. 
She must be found, with you and Doctor Trowbridge looking for her, I 
know it. Don't you think a mother who has been as close to her child 
as I have been to Alice since Ronald was killed may have a sixth sense 
where is concerned? I have such a sense. I tell you— I know— Alice 
is near." 

The little Frenchman regarded her somberly. "I, too, have a feeling 
she is not far distant," he declared. "It is as if she were near us— in 
an adjoining room, by example— but a room with sound-proof walls 
and a cleverly hidden door. It is for you to help us find that door— 
and the key which will unlock it— Madame Hume." 

"I'll do everything I can," she promised.^ 

"Very good. You can tell us, to begin, all that you know, all you 
have heard, of David Hume, the founder of this family." 

Arabella gave him a half-startled, half-disbelieving glance, almost 
as though he had requested her to state her views of the Einstein hypo- 
thesis or some similarly recondite and irrelevant matter. "I really don't 
know anything about him," she returned somewhat coldly. "He seems 
to have been a sort of Melchizadek, appearing from nowhere and without 
any antecedents." 

"U'm?" De Grandin stroked his litde wheat-blond mustache with 
affectionate thoughtfulness. "There are then no records — no family records 
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of any kind— which one can consult? No deeds or wills or leases, by 
example?" 

"Only the family Bible, and that— " 

"Eh bien, Madame, we may do worse than consult the Scriptures in 
our present difficulty. By all means, lead us to it," he broke in. 

The records of ten generations of Humes were spread upon the sheets 
bound between the Book of Malachi and the Apocrypha. Of succeeding 
members of the family there was extensive register; their births, their 
baptisms, their progeny and deaths, as well as matrimonial alliances be- 
ing catalogued with painstaking detail. Of David Hume the only entry 
read: "Dyed in ye hope of gloryous ResurecHon aet yrs 81, mos 7, 
dys 20, ye 29th Sept. MDC1VII." 

"Nom dum bouc, and is this all?" De Grandin tugged so viciously 
at the waxed ends of his mustache that I felt sure the hairs would be 
wrenched loose from his lip. "Satan bake the fellow for a pusillanimous 
rogue! Even though he had small pride of ancestry, he should have 
considered future generations. He should have had a thought for my 
convenience, pardieu !" 

He closed the great, cedar-bound book with a resounding bang and 
thrust it angrily back into the case. But as he shoved the heavy volume 
from him a hammered brass corner reinforcing the cover caught against 
the shelf edge, wrenching the tome from his hands, and the Bible fell 
crashing to the floor. 

"Oh, mille pardons !" he cried contritely, stooping to retrieve the fallen 
book. "I did lose my temper, Madame, and — Dieu de Dieu, what have 
we here?" 

The impact of the fall had split the britde, age-worn cedar slabs with 
which the Bible had been bound, and where the wood had buckled gable- 
wise the glazed-leather inner binding had cracked in a long, vertical 
fissure, and from this opening protruded a sheaf of folded paper. Even 
as we leaned forward to inspect it we saw that it was covered with fine, 
crabbing writing in all but totally faded ink. 

Bearing the manuscript to the reading-table de Grandin switched on 
all the lights in the electrolier and bent above the faded, time-obliterated 
sheets. For a moment he knit his brows in concentration; then: . 

"Ah-ha," he exclaimed exultandy, "ah-ha-ha, my friends', we have at 
- last flushed old Monsieur David's secret from its covert ! Come close and 
look, if you will be so good." 

He spread the sheets upon the polished table top and tapped the upper- 
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most with the tip of a small, well-manicured forefinger. "You see?" he 
asked. 

Although the passage of three hundred years had dimmed the ink with 
which the old scribe wrote, enough remained to let us read across the 
yellowed paper's top: " David Hume hys Journal' and below: "Inscrybed 
at hys house at Twelvetrees in ye colonie of New — " 

The rest had faded out, but enough was there to tell us that some secret 
archive of the family had been brought to light and that the scrivener had 
been that mysterious ancestor of whom no more was known than that he 
once had lived at Twelvetrees. 

"May one trespass on your hospitality for pen and paper, Madame?" 
de Grandin asked, his little, round blue eyes shining with suppressed 
excitement, the twin, needles of his waxed mustache points twitching like 
the whiskers of an agitated tom-cat. "This writing is so faint it would 
greatly tax one to attempt reading it aloud, and by tomorrow it may be 
fainter with exposure to the air; but if you will give leave that I trans- 
cribe it while I yet may read, I will endeavor to prepare a copy and read 
you the results of my work when it is done." 

Arabella Hume, scarcely less excited than we, nodded hasty assent, 
and de Grandin shut himself in the Ancestors' Room with pen and paper 
and a tray of cigarettes to perform his task. 

Twice while we waited in the hall we saw the butler tiptoe into the 
closed room in answer to the little Frenchman's summons. His first 
trip was accompanied by a bowl of ice, a glass and a decanter of brandy. 
"He'll drink himself into a stupor," Arabella told me when the second 
consignment of liquor was borne in. 

"Not he," I assured her with a laugh. "Alcohol's only a febrifuge 
with him. He drinks it like water when he's woTking intensively, and 
it never seems to affect him." 

"Oh ?" she answered somewhat doubtfully. "Well, I hope he'll manage 
to stay sober till he's finished." 

"Wait and see," I told her. "If he's unsteady on his feet, I'll—" 

De Grandin' s entrance cut my promise short. His face was flushed, 
his little, round blue eyes were shining as though with unshed tears, 
and his mustache fairly bristling with excitement and elation; but of 
alcoholic intoxication there was no slightest sign. 

" Voyez," he ordered, flourishing a sheaf of rustling papers. "Although 
the writing was so faded that I did perforce miss much of the story of 
Monsieur the Old One, enough remained to give us information of the 
great importance. But yes. Your closest attention, if you please." 
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Seating himself on the table edge and swinging one small, patent 
leather shod foot in rhythm with his reading, he began: 

"... and now my case was truly worser than before, for though 
jay Moslem captors had been followers of Mahound, these that had 
taken me from them were worshippers of Satan's self, and nightly bowed 
the knee to Beelzebub, whom they worshipped in the image of a peacock 
highte Melek Taos, whose, favor they are wont to invoke with every 
sort of wickedness. For their black scriptures teach that God is good 
and merciful, and slow to take offense, while Shaitan, as they name 
the Devil, is ever near and ever watchful to do hurt to mankind, where- 
fore he must be propitiated by all who would not feel his malice. And so 
they work all manner of evil, •accounting that as virtue which would be 
deemed most villainous by us, and confessing and repenting of good 
acts as though they were the deadliest of sins. 

"Their chief priest is yclept the Mir, and of all their wicked tribe he 
is the wickedest, scrupling not at murder and finding great delight in 
such vile acts as caused the Lord aforetimes to rain down fire and brim- 
stone on the evil cities of the plain. 

"Once as I stood without their temple gate by night I did espy a great 
procession entering with the light of torches and with every sound of 
minstrels and mirth, but in the middle of the revelers there walked a 
group of maidens, and these did weep continually. And when I asked the 
nieaning of this sight they told me that these girls, the very flower of 
the tribe, had been selected by the Mir for his delight and for the lust 
and cruelty of those who acted as his counsellors, for such is their re- 
ligion that the pontifex may choose from out their womanhood as many 
as he pleases, and do unto them even according to the dictates of his 
evil will, nor may any say him nay. And as I looked upon these woeful 
women I beheld that each was clasped about the middle by a stomacher 
of cunningly wrought silver, and this, they told me, was the girdle of 
a bride, for their women don such girdles when they are ready to en- 
gage in wedlock, or when they tread the path of sorrow which leads them 
to the Mir and degradation. For he who gives his daughter voluntarily 
to be devoured by the Mir acquires merit in the eyes of Satan, and to 
lie as paramour to the Devil' s viceroy on earth is accounted honorable 
for any woman, yea, even greater than to enter into matrimony." 

The little Frenchman laid his paper down and turned his quick, bird- 
like glance upon us. "Is it not clear?" he asked. "This old Monsieur 
David was undoubtlessly sold as slave unto the Yezidees by Moslems 
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who had in some way captured him. It is, of Sheik-Adi, the sacred city 
of the Satanists, he writes, and his reference to the silver girdles of the 
brides in most illuminating. JVest-ce-pas P Consider what he has to say 
a little later." 

Shuffling through the pile of manuscript, he selected a fresh sheet 
and resumed: 

"Yet she, who was the daughter of this man of blood and sin, was 
fair and good as any Christian maid. Morever, her heart was inclined 
toward me, and many a kind act she did for me, the Christian slave, 
who sadly lacked for kindness in that evil mountain city. And so, as it 
has ever been 'twixt man and maid, we loved, and loving knew that we 
could not be happy till our fates were- joined forever. And so it was 
arranged that we should fly to freedom in the south, where I could take 
her to wife, for she had agreed to renounce Satan and all his ways to 
follow in the pathway of the true religion. 

"Now, in the falling of the year, when crops were gathered and the 
husbandry was through, these people were wont to gather in their temple 
of the peacock and make a feast wherewith they praised the power of 
evil, and on the altar would be offered beasts, birds and women devoted 
to the service of the arch-fiend. And thus did Kudejah and I arrange the 
manner of our flight: 

"When all within the temple was prepared and we could hear the 
sound of drums and trumpets offering praise unto the Devil, we slipped 
quickly down the mountain pass, she closely veiled like any Moslem 
woman, I disguised as a man of Kurdistan, and with us were two mules 
well laden with gold and jewels of precious stones which she had filched 
from the treasury of the Mir her sire. Nor did we loiter on the way, but 
hastened ever till we came to the border of the land of evil and were safe 
among the Moslems, who treated us right kindly, believing us their 
co-religionists who were fleeing from the worshippers of Satan. And so 
we came at last to Busra, and thence by ship to Muskat, from whence 
we sailed again and finally came once more to England. 

"But ere we* breathed the English air again we had been wed with 
Christian rite; and Kudejah had dropped her heathen name and taken 
that of Mary, which had also been my mother's. And sure a sweeter 
bride or truer wife has no man ever had, e'en though she saw the light 
of day beneath the shadow of the Devil's temple. Yet, though she had 
accepted Christ and put behind her Lucifer and all his works, when we 
did stand before the parson to be wed my Mary wore about her the great 
silver belt which had been fashioned for her marriage when she dwelt 
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on Satan's mountain, and this we have unto this day as a marriage 
portion for the women of our house. 

"Most crafty are those devil men from whom we fled, and well were . 
we aware of it, and so we came to this new land, where I did leave my 
olden name behind and take the name of Hume, that those who might 
come seeking us might the better be befooled; and yet, though leagues of 
ocean toss between us and the worshippers of Satan, a thought still 
plagues us as a naughty dream may vex a frightened child. The office 
of high priest to Meleck Taos is hereditary in the family of the Mir. 
The eldest son ascends the altar to perform the rites of blood the moment 
that his sire has breathed his last, and if there be no son, then must the 
eldest daughter of the line be wedded unto Satan with formal ceremony 
and silver girdle, and serve as priestess in her father's stead until a son 
is born, whereupon she is led forth with all solemnity and put to death 
with horrid torment, for her sufferings are a libation unto Beelzebub. 
And thereupon a regency of urider-priests must serve the King of Evil 
till the son is grown to man's estate. 

"Wherefore, ye who may come after me injhis the family I have 
founded, I do adjure ye to make choice of death rather than submit unto 
the demands of the worshippers of Satan, for in the years to come it well 
may hap that the Mir his line may be exhausted, and then those crafty 
men of magic who do dwell on Mount Lalesh may seek ye out and 
summon ye to serve the altar of the Devil. And so I warn ye, if the time 
should come when ye receive a message from ye know not where, bidding 
ye simply to come home, that this shall be the sign, and straightway 
shall ye flee with utmost haste, or if ye can not flee, then take your life 
with your own hand, for better far is it to face an outraged God with the 
bloodstains of self-murder on your hands than to stand before the Seat 
of Judgment with your soul foredoomed for that ye were a priest and 
server of the Arch-Fiend in your days on earth. 

"I have-" 

"Well ?" I prompted as the silence lengthened. "What else ?" 

"There is no 'else,' my friend," he answered. "As I told you, the ink 
with which Monsieur lAncetre wrote was faded as an old belle's charms; 
the remainder of his message is but the shadow of a shadow, an angel 
out of Paradise could not decipher it."* 

We sat in silence for a moment, and it was Arabella Hume who framed 
our common thought in words: "He said, 'if the time should come when 
ye receive a message from ye know not where, bidding ye simply to come 
home, this shall be the sign' — the message Alice got on the ouija board 
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today — you remember ? You saw it repeated yourselves before we went 
to church!" 

De Grandin bent a fixed, unwinking stare on her. "Madame," he 
asked, "can you not give us some description of the stranger who desired 
that you let him see the Wedding girdle of Madame David ? Was he, 
according to your guess, a Levantin ?" 

Mrs. Hume considered him a moment thoughtfully. Then: "No-o, I 
shouldn't think so," she replied. "He seemed more like a Spaniard, 
possibly Italian, though it's hard to say more than that he was dark 
and very clean-looking and spoke English with that perfect lack of accent 
which showed it was not his mother tongue. You know — each word 
sharply defined, as though it might be the result of a mental transla-, 
tion." 

"Perfectly," de Grandin nodded. "I should say- " 

"Well, / should say it's all a lot of nonsense," I broke in. "It may 
be true old David Hume was sold as a slave to these Devil-Worshippers, 
and that he ran off with the high priest's daughter— and all the money 
he could get his hands on. But you know how superstitious people were 
in those days. The chances are he was filled full of fantastic stories by 
the Yezidees, and believed everything he heard and more that he imagined. 
I'd say his conscience was troubling him toward the last; perhaps his 
mind was failing, too. Look how careful he hid what he'd written in 
the cover of the family Bible. Is that the action of a normal man, espe- . 
daily if he seriously intended future generations to profit by his warn- 
ing?" 

Arabella glanced at each of us in turn, finally gave vent to a sigh 
of relief and put her hand on mine. "Thank you, Samuel," she said. 
"I knew there was some explanation for it all; but Alice's strange dis- 
appearance and all this has so upset me that I'm hardly normal." To 
de Grandin she added: 

"I'm sure Doctor Trowbridge's explanation is the right one. Old 
David must have been weak-minded when he wrote that senseless warn- 
ing. He was eighty-one when he died, and you know how old people 
are inclined to imagine things. Like children, really." 

A stubborn, argumentative expression crossed de Grandin's face, 
but gave place instantly to one of his quick, elfin grins. "Perhaps I have 
put too much trust in the vaporings of a senile old man's broken mind," 
he admitted. "Nevertheless, the fact remains that Mademoiselle Alice is 
not here, and the task remains for us to find her. Come, Friend Trow- 
bridge, there is little we can do here and much we can do elsewhere. 
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Let us go, if we have Madame' s permission to retire." He bowed with 
Continental grace to Arabella. 

"Oh, yes; and thank you so much tor what you've done already," 
Mrs. Hume returned. "I'm half inclined to think this is some madcap 
prank of Alice's, but" — her expression of false confidence gave way a 
moment, unmasking the panic fear which gnawed^at her heart— "if we 
hear nothing further by morning. I think we'd better summon the police, 
don't you?" 

"By all means," he agreed, taking her hand in his and bending 
ceremoniously above it ere he turned to accompany me from the house. 

"Thank you, my friend," he murmured as we began our homeward 
drive. "Your interruption was most timely and served to divert poor 
Madame 's mind from the awful horror I saw gathering round us." 

"Eh?" I returned. "You don't mean to tell me you actually believe 
that balderdash you read us ?" 

He turned on me in blank amazement. "And was your avowal of 
disbelief in Monsieur David's tale not simulated ?" he asked. 

"Good Lord," I answered in disgust, "d'yemeanto say you swallowed 
that old dotard's story— all that nonsense about an hereditary priest- 
hood of the Devil- Worshippers, and the possibility of— See here, don't 
you remember he said if the Mir' s male line became extinct the eldest 
daughter had to serve, and that she must be married to the Devil ? That 
might- be . possible— mystically speaking— but he specifically said she 
shall thereafter act as high priestess until a son is born. I know the 
legend of Robert the Devil, and it was probably implicitly believed in 
David Hume's day, for the Devil was a very real person then, but 
we've rather graduated from that sort of mediaevalism nowadays. How 
can a woman be married to the Devil, and bear him a son ?" 

There was more of sneer than smile in the mirthless grin he turned 
on me. "Have you been to India?" he demanded. 

"India ? Of course not, but what's that got to do with— " 

"Then perhaps it is that you do not know of the deva-dasis, or wives 
of Siva. In that benighted land a father thinks he does acquire merit 
by giving up his daughter to be wedded to the god, and wedded to him 
she truly is, with all the formal pomp accompanying the espousal of a 
princess. Thereafter she is accounted' honorable as consort of the great 
God of Destruction — but though her wedded lord is but a thing of carven 
stone she does not lack for offspring. No, pardieu, she is more often 
than not a mother before her thirteenth birthday, and several times 
a mother when her twentieth year is reached— if she survives that long. 
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"Consider the analogy here. From what I have beheld with my own 
two eyes— and my sight is very keen— and from what I have been 
told by witnesses who had no need to lie or even stretch the truth, I 
know that Monsieur David's narrative is based on tact, and very ugly 
iact, at that." 

"But what about Jiis hiding his 'warning' in the cover of the Bible?" 
I persisted. "Surely—" 

"Three centuries have passed since he penned those words," de Grand- 
in interrupted, "and in that time much may be forgotten. That David 
told his children where they might 4ook for guidance if the need for 
guidance rose I make no doubt. But in the course of time his admonition 
was forgotten, or — " 

He broke off musingly, and I had to prompt him: "Yes? Or — ?" 

"Or the story of some secret warning has been handed down to each 
generation," he replied. "Did not it strike you more than once that 
Madame Hume was not entirely honest— pardon, I should say frank 
with us ? The tear of something which she could or would not mention 
was plainly in her eyes when we came from the church, and earlier in 
the evening her efforts to direct the conversation from that obscure mes- 
sage which her daughter had from the ouija board were far more re- 
"solute than they would have been had she had nothing but a distaste 
for superstitious practice to excuse them. Also, when we did ask for 
information relative to Monsieur David she suddenly turned cold to us, 
and had I not persisted would undoubtlessly have turned us from ex- 
amination of the family Bible. Moreover— " 

Again he paused and again I prompted him. 

"Jules de Grandin is experienced," he assured me solemnly. "As a 
member of la Surete he has had much to do with questioned documents. 
He knows ink, he knows paper, he can scent a forgery or an attempt at 
alteration as far as he can recognize the symptoms of coryza. Yes." 

"Yes ? What then ?" 

"Yes; what-" 

"This, cordieu! I played the dolt, the simple, guileless fool, tonight, 
my friend, but this I saw with half an eye as I made transcription of old 
David 1 s story: Someone— I know not who— some one has essayed to 
blot that writing out with acid ink eradicator. Had the writing been in 
modern metallic ink the effort would have been successful, but Monsieur 
I Ancetre wrote with the old vegetable ink of his time, and so the acid 
did not quite efface it. It is that to which I owed my ability to read the 
journal. But believe me, good friend, it was a man — or woman — and not 
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time, which dimmed the writing on those pages and rendered illegible 
much which old David wrote to warn his descendants, and which would 
have greatly simplified our problems." 

"But who could have done it— and why ?" I asked. 

He raised his narrow shoulders in an irritable shrug. "Ask the good 
God — or perhaps the Devil— as to that," I told me. "They know the 
answer; not I." 

4. By Whose Hand? 

THREATENING LITTLE FLURRIES OF SNOW had been 
skirmishing down from the cloud- veiled sky all evening; before we. were 
halfway to my house the storm attacked in force, great feathery flakes 
following each other in smothering profusion, obscuring traffic lights, 
clinging to the windshield, clogging our wheels. Midnight was well past 
as we stamped up my front steps, brushed our feet on the doormat and 
paused a moment at the vestibule while I fumbled for my latch-key. 
As I swung back the door the office 'phone began a shrill, hysterical 
cachinnation which seemed to rise in terrified crescendo as I ran down 
the hall. 

"Hullo ?" I challenged gruffy. 

"Doctor Trowbridge?" the high-pitched voice across the wire called. 
"Yes; what-" 

"This is Wilbur, sir. Mrs. Hume's butler, you know." 
"Oh? Well, what's-" 

"It's the missis, sir; she's— I'm afraid you'll be too late, sir; but please 
hurry. I just found her, an' she's — " His voice trailed off in a wheeze of 
asthmatic excitement, and I could hear him gasping in a futile effort to 
regain his speech. 

"Oh, all right; do what you can for her till we get there; we'll be right 
over," I called back. Attempting to ascertain the nature of the illness by 
questioning the inarticulate domestic would be only a waste ot time, I 
saw, and obviously time was precious. 

"Come on," I bade de Grandin. "Something's happened to Arabella 
Hume; Wilbur is so frightened he's gasping like a newly landed fish and 
can't give any information; so it may.jje anything from a broken arm to 
a stroke of apoplexy, but— " 

"But certainly, by all means, of course," the Frenchman agreed en- 
thusiastically! Next to solving a perplexing bit of crime he dearly loved 
a medical emergency. With deftness which combined uncanny speed with 
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almost super-human accuracy of selection he bundled bandages and 
styptics, stimulants and sedatives, a sphygmomanometer and a kit of 
first-aid instruments into a bag, then: "Let us go," he urged. "All is 
ready. ' ' 

Wilbur was pacing back and forth on the veranda when we arrived 
some half an hour later. His face was blue with cold, and his teeth 
chattered so he could scarcely form the hurried greeting which he gave 
us. 

"Gawd, gendemen," he told us tremblingly. "I thought you'd never get 
here ! " r 

"Eh bien, so did we," de Grandin answered. "Madame your mistress, 
where is she, if you please ?" 

"Upstairs,. sir, in her dressing-room. I found her like she is just before 
I called you. I'd finished lockin' up the house an' was going to my room 
by way o' the back stairs when I heard the sound o' something heavy 
falling up the hall toward the front' o' the house, an' ran to see if I 
was wanted. She didn't answer when I knocked — indeed, it seemed so 
hawful quiet in 'er room that it fair gave me the creeps, sir. So I made 
bold to knock again; then, when she didn't hanswer, to look in, an' — " 

"Lead on, mon vieux," de Grandin interrupted. "The circumstances 
of your discovery can wait, at present. It is Madame Hume that we 
would see." 

The butler was a step or two ahead of us as we climbed the stairs, 
but as we approached Mrs. Hume's door his footsteps lagged. By the 
time we stood before the portal he had dropped back to de Grandin's 
elbow, and made no motion either to rap upon the panels or to turn 
the knob for us. 

"Lead on," de Grandin repeated. "We would see her at once, if you 
please." 

"There's nothing you can do, of course," the servant answered, "but 
in a cyse like this it's best to have a doctor, so— " 

The little Frenchman's temper broke beneath the strain. "Damn yes!" 
he snapped, "but save your conversation till a later time, my friend. 
I do not care for it at present. ' ' 

Without more ado he turned the latch and swung the door back, 
stepping quickly past the butler into Arabella's boudoir, but coming 
to a halt on the threshold. 

Close behind him, I stepped forward, but stopped with a gasp at 
what I saw. 

Suspended by a heavy silken curtain cord looped twice about her 
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neck, Arabella Hume hung from the iron curtain rod bridging the- arch- 
way between her chamber and her dressing-room. A satin-upholstered 
boudoir-chair lay overturned on its back beneath her and a little to one 
side, her flaccid feet in their satin evening slippers swung a scant four 
inches from the floor, her hands draped limply at her sides, and her 
head was sharply benf forward to the left. Her lips were slightly parted 
and between them showed a quarter-inch of tongue, like the pale-pink 
pistil of a blossom protruding from the leaves. Her eyes were partly 
opened, and already covered with the shining gelatin-film of death, but 
not at all protuberant. 

"Good heavens !" I exclaimed. 

"My Gawd, sir, ain'.t it hawfulP" whispered Wilbur. 

"Nom de Dieu de nom de Dieu; d est une affaire du diable!" said 
Jules de Grandin. 

To Wilbur: "You say you first discovered her thus when you called 
Doctor Trowbridge?" he demanded. 
"Ye-es, sir." 

"Then why in the name often million small blue devils did you not 
cut her down ? The chances are she was already dead, but— " 

"You daren't cut a 'angin' person down till the coroner's looked 
at 'im, dast you, sir ?" the servant replied. 

"Ohe; sacre nom d'un petit bomhomme!" De Grandin wrenched 
savagely at the ends of his mustache. "This chimney-corner law; this 
smug wisdom of ignorance— it will drive me mad. Had you cut the 
cord by which she hung when you first saw her, it is possible there 
would have been no need to call the coroner at all, great stupid-head ! ' ' 
he stormed. ~* 

Abrupdy he put his anger by as one might lay off a garment. "No 
matter," he resumed, "the mischief is now done. We must to work. Wil- 
bur, bring me a decanter full— full, remember — of brandy." 

"Yes, sir," the servant answered. "Thank you, sir." 

"And, Wilbur-" 

"Yes, sir?" 

"Take a drink— or two — yourself before you serve me." 

"Thank you, sir!" The butler departed on his errand with alacrity. 

"Quick, my friend," the Frenchman ordered, "we must examine her 
before he returns." 

Snipping through the silken strangling cord with a pair of surgeon's 
scissors he eased the body down in his arms and bore it to the couch, 
then with infinite care loosened the ligature about the throat and slipped 
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the noose over her head. " Morbleu," he murmured as he laid the cord 
upon the table, "who taught her to form a hangman's knot, one won- 
ders?" 

I took the curtain cord in my hand and looked at it. He was right. 
The loop which had been round Arabella's neck was no ordinary slip- 
knot, but a carefully fashioned hangman's halter, several turns of end 
being taken round the cord above the noose, thus insuring greater freedom 
for the loop to tighten around the throat. 

"It may be so," I heard him whisper to himself, "but I damn doubt 

it." 

"What's that ?" I asked. 

He bent above the body, examining the throat first with his naked 
eye, then through a small but powerful lens which he drew from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

"Consider," he replied, rising from his task to regard me with a fixed, 
unwinking stare. "Wilbur tells us that he heard a piece of furniture 
overturned. That would be the chair on which this poor one stood. Im- 
mediately afterward he ran to her room and knocked. Receiving no 
response, he knocked again; then, when no answer was forthcoming, 
he entered. With due allowance made for everything, not more than five 
minutes could have elapsed. Yet she was dead. I do not like it." 

"She might not have been dead when he first saw her," I returned. 
'You know how quickly unconsciousness follows strangulation. Shemight 
have been unconscious and Wilbur assumed she was dead; then because 
of his fool notion that it was unlawful to cut a hanging body down, he 
left her strangling here while he ran to 'phone us and waited for us on 
the porch." 

The little Frenchman nodded shortly. "How is death caused in hang- 
ing ?" he demanded. 

"Why — er— by strangulation— asphyxia— or fracture of the cervical 
vertebrae and rupture of the spinal cord." 

" Precisement. If Madame Hume had choked to death from yonder 
bar is it not nearly certain that not only her poor tongue, but her eyes, 
as well, would have been forced forward by pressure on the constricted 
blood vessels ?" 

"I suppose so, but— " 

"The devil take all buts. See here — " 

Drawing me forward he thrust his lens into my hand and pointed 
to the dead woman's throat. "Look carefully," he ordered. "You will 
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observe the double track made by the wide silk noose with which poor 
Madame Hume was hanged." 

"Yes," I nodded as my eye followed the parallel anemic band marked 
by the curtain cord. "I see it." 

"Very good. Now look more closely— see, hold the glass so— and tell 
me it you see a third — a so narrow and deeper mark, a spiral track 
traced in slighdy purple bruise beneath the wide, white marks made by 
the curtain cord?" 

"By heaven!" I started as his slender finger pointed to the darker, 
deeper depression. "It's pretty faint, but still perceptible. I wonder what 
that means ?" 

"Murder, pardieu!" he spat the accusation viciously. "Hanged poor 
Madame Arabella undoubtessly was, but hanged after she was dead. 

"This so narrow, purple mark, I know him. Ha, do I not, cordieu? 
In the native states of India I have seen him more than once, and never 
can it be mistaken for other than itself. No. It is the mark of the roomal 
of the thugs; the strangling cord of those who serve Bhowanee the Black 
Goddess. Scarcely thicker than a harp-string it is, yet deadly as a ser- 
pent's fang. See, those evil ones loop it quickly round their victim's 
neck, draw it tight with crossed ends, then with their knuckles knead 
sharply at the base of the skull where the atlas lies and, pouf ! It is done. 
Yes. Certainly. 

"You want more proof?" He rose and faced me with flashing eyes, 
his little, milk-white teeth bare beneath the line of his mustache. "Then 
look— "Abruptly he took Arabella's cheeks between his palms and drew 
her head forward, then rocked it sharply from side to side. 

The evidence was indisputable. Such limber, limp flaccidity meant but 
one thing. The woman's neck was broken. 

"But the drop," I persisted. "She might have broken her neck when 
she kicked the chair from under her, and — " 

"Ah bah!" he countered hotly. "That chair-seat is a scant half-meter 
high, her feet swung at least four inches from the floor; she could not 
possibly have dropped a greater length than sixteen inches. Her weight 
was negligible— I lifted her a moment since— not more than ninety-five 
or ninety-eight pounds, at most. A drop so short for such a light woman 
could not possibly have broken the spine. Besides, this fracture is high, 
not lower than the atlas or the axis; the ligature about her neck encom- 
passed the second cervical vertebra. The two things do not match. Non, 
my friend, this is no suicide, but murder cleverly dressed to simulate it." 
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"Your brandy, sir." Wilbur halted at the door, keeping his eyes 
averted resolutely from the quiet form upon the couch. 

"Merci bien," de Grandin answered. "Put it down, rrion vieux; then 
call Monsieur the Coroner and tell him we await him. If the other ser- 
vants have not yet been appraised of Madame' s death it will do no 
harm to let them wait till morning." 

"Poor Arabella!" I murmured, staring with tear-dimmed eyes at the 
pathetic little body underneath the coverlet. "Who could have wanted 
to kill her?" 

"Eh bien, who could have wanted to steal Mademoiselle Alice away? 
Who wanted to obtain the Devil-Worshippers' marriage belt ? Who sent 
the strange veiled lady following after us to tell us that our quest was 
vain ?" he answered, bitter mockery in his tones. 

"Good heavens, you mean — " 

"Precisely, exactly; quite so. I mean no more and certainly no less, 
my friend. This is assuredly the Devil's business, and right well have 
his servants done it. Certainly." 

John Martin, county coroner and leading mortician of the city, and 
Jules de Grandin were firm friends. At the little Frenchman's earnest 
entreaty he drove Parnell, the coroner's physician, to perform an autopsy 
which corroborated every assumption de Grandin had made. Death 
was due to coma induced by rupture of the myelon, not to strangula- 
tion, the post-mortem revealed. Morever, though Parnel rebelled at the 
suggestion, Robert Hartley, chief bio-chemist at Mercy Hospital, was 
called in to make a decimetrictest of Arabella's liver. Carefully, de Grand- 
in, Martin and I watching him, he macerated a bit of the organ, mixed 
it with lampblack and strained it through a porcelain filter. While Parnell 
sulked in a corner of the laboratory the rest of us watched breathlessly 
as the serous liquid settled in the glass dish beneath the filter. It was clear. 

"Well, that's that," said Hartley. 

"Mais oui, dest demontre," de Grandin nodded. 

"Umpf !" Parnell grunted in disgust. 

The ruddy-faced, gray-haired coroner looked interrogatively from one 
to the other. "Just what's been proved, gentlemen ?" he asked. 
"Absence of glycogen," Hartley answered. 
"Murder, parbleu !" de Grandin added. 
"Nothing— nothing at all," Parnell assured him. 
"But" — the coroner began more bewildered than ever. 
"Monsieur" de Grandin cut him short, "glycogen, or liver-sugar, 
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represents the stored-up energy of muscular strength in the machines we 
call our bodies. When it is plentiful we are strong, active, hearty— what 
you call filled with the pep. As it is depleted we become weakened. When 
it is gone we are exhausted. Yes. 

"Undoubtlessly a woman being strangled would make a 'tremendous 
last muscular effort to fight off her assailant. Such an effort, lasting but 
a little minute, would burn this muscle-power we call glycogen from her 
liver. Her reservoir of strength would be drained. 

"Am I not right ?" he turned for confirmation to Hartley, who nodded 
slow agreement. 

"Very well, then. Now, the experiment Doctor Hartley has just per- 
formed shows us conclusively that glycogen was practically absent from 
Madame Hume's liver. Had it been present in even small quantities the 
filtered liquid would have been cloudy. Yes. But it was clear, or very 
nearly so, as you did observe with your own two eyes. What then? 

"Simply this, mordieu: She fought — frenziedly, though futilely— for her 
life before the vile miscreant who killed her drew his roomal tight about 
her throat and with his diabolically skillful knuckles broke her neck. 
It was the tightening strangling-.cord which prevented outcry, though the 
chair we found overturned was undoubdessly turned over in the struggle, 
not kicked aside by her after she had adjusted the hangman's noose about 
her neck. No; by no means. Had she been selthanged there would be 
ample store of glycogen found in her liver; as it is— " he paused, raising 
shoulders, elbows, and eyebrows in a shrug of matchless eloquence. 

"I — see,' ' said Mr. Martin slowly. 

But the jury did not. Doctor ParneU's lukewarm reception of de Grand- 
in's theory, Hartley's refusal to testify to anything save that there was a 
lack of glycogen found in the liver, and die cleverness with which the 
stage had been set to give plausibility to suspicion of suicide combined 
to forge a chain of circumstantial evidence which all the little Frenchman's 
fiery oratory could not break. Suicide^- dead by her own hand while of 
unsound mind, was the consensus of the jury. 

5. The Missing Child 

HEADLINES SCREAMED ACROSS THE COUNTRY: "Mother 
Slays Self as Cops Hunt Vanished Child"— "Broken Heart Makes 
Mother Seek Death" — "Love-Crazed Woman Suicides as Daughter Dis- 
appears" — these were among the more conservative statements which 
faced Americans froin Maine to Oregon as they sat at breakfast, and for 
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a time reporters from the metroplitan dailies were as thick in our town as 
hungry flies around an abattoir. At length the hue and cry died down, 
and Arabella's death and Alice's strange disappearance gave way on the 
front page to the latest tales of scandal in municipal administration. 

Jules de Grandin shut himself in the study, emerging only at meal- 
time or after office hours for a chat with me, smoked innumerable vile- 
smelling French cigarettes, used the telephone a great deal and posted 
many letters; but as far as I could see, his efforts to find Alice or run 
down her mother's murderers were nil. 

"I should think you'd feel better if you went out a bit," I told him at 
breakfast one day. "I know finding Alice is a hopeless task, and as for 
Arabella's murderer— I'm beginning to think she committed suicide, after 
all, but-" 

He looked up from the copy of the Morning Journal he had been 
perusing and fixed me with a straight, unwinking stare. "The police are 
co-operating," he answered shortly. "Not a railway station or bus ter- 
minal lacks watchers, and no private cars or taxis leave the city limits 
without submitting to a secret but thorough inspection. What more can 
we do?" 

"Why, you might direct the search personally, or check up such few 
clues as they may find—" I began, nettled by his loss of interest in the 
case, but he cut me short- with a quick motion of his hand. 

"My friend," he told me with one of his Puckish grins, "attend me. 
When I was a little lad I had a dog, a silly, energetic little fellow, all 
barks and jumps and wagging tail. He dearly loved a cat. Morbleu, 
the very sight of Madame Puss would put him in a frenzy ! How he 
would rush at her, how he would show his teeth and growl and put 
on the fierce face! Then, when she had retired to the safety of a pear 
tree, how he would stand beneath her refuge and twitch his tail and hark ! 
Cordieu, sometimes I would think he must surely burst with barking ! 

"And she, the scornful pussy, did she object ? Mille fois non. Safe in 
her sanctuary she would eye him languidly, and let him bark. At last, 
when he had barked himself into exhaustion, he would withdraw to 
think upon the evils of times, and Madame Puss would leisurely descend 
the tree and trot away to safety. 

"I would often say to him: "My Toto, you are a great stupid-head. 
Why do you do it? Why do you not depart a little distance from the 
tree and lie perdu ? Then Madame Puss may think that you have lost 
all interest and come down; then pouf! you have her at your mercy.' 
But no, that foolish little dog, he would not listen to advice, and so, 
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though he expended great energy and made a most impressive noise, 
he never caught a cat. 

"Friend Trowbridge, I am not a foolish little dog. By no means. It 
is not I who do such things. Here in the house I stay, with strict in- 
structions that I be not called should any want me on the telephone; I 
am not ever seen abroad. For all of the display I make, I might be dead 
or gone away. But I am neither. Always and ever I sit here all watchful^ 
and frequently I do call the gendarmes to find it they have discovered 
that for which we seek. I know — I see all that takes place. If any makes 
a move, I know it. But those we seek do not know I know. No, they 
think Jules de Grandin is asleep or drunk, or perhaps gone away. It is 
best so, I assure you. Anon, emboldened by my seeming lethargy, they 
will emerge from out their hiding-place; then—" His smile became un- 
pleasant as he clenched one slender, strong hand with a gesture suggestive 
of crushing something soft within it. "Then pardieu, they shall learn that 
Jules de Grandin is not a fool, nor can they make the long nose at him 
with, impunity ! " He helped himself to a second portion of broiled 
mackerel from the hot-water dish and resumed his perusal of the Journal. 
Suddenly: 

"Ohe, misere, calamite, c'est desastrieux /"he cried. "Read here, my 
friend, if you 'please. Read it and tell me that I am mistaken !" 

Hands shaking with eagerness, he passed the paper to me, indicating 
a rather inconspicuous item in the lower left-hand corner of the third 
page. 

CHILD VANISHES FROM BAPTIST HOME, the headline stated. 
Then: 

Shortly after one o'clock this morning Mrs. Maude Gordon, 47, a 
matron in the Harris onville Baptist Home, was awakened by sounds of 
crying from the ward in which the younger children of the orphange 
were quartered. Going quickly to the room the woman found some of 
the older children sitting up in bed and crying bitterly. Upon demanding 
what was wrong she was told that a man had just been in the place, 
flashed a flashlight in several of the children' s faces, then picked Charles 
Eastman, eight months, from his crib which stood near the open window, 
and made off with him. 

The matron at once gave the alarm, and a thorough search of the 
premises was made, but no trace of the missing child or his abductor 
could be found. The gates of the orphange were shut and locked, and 
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the lodgekeeper, who was awakened by the searching party, declared 
it would have been impossible for anyone to pass in or out without 
his knowledge, as his were the only keys to the gates beside those in 
the main office of the home, and the keys were in their accustomed place 
on his bureau in his bedroom when the alarm reached him. The home's 
extensive grounds are surrounded by a twelve-foot brick wall, with an 
overhang on either side, and climbing it either from the outside or from 
within would be almost impossible without extension ladders. ■ 

The Eastman child's parents are -dead and his only living relative 
so far as known is an uncle, lately released from the penitentiary. Police 
are checking up on this man's movements during the night, as it is 
thought he may have stolen the child to satisfy a grudge he had against 
the mother, now dead, whose testimony helped convict him on a charge 
of burglary five years ago. 

"Well ?" I asked as I laid the paper down, "Is that what you read ?" 
"Helas, yes. It is too true ! " 

"Why, what d'ye mean— " I began, but he cut in hurriedly. 

"Perhaps I do mistake, my friend. Although I have lived in your so 
splendid country for upward of five years, there is still much which is 
strange to me. Is it that the sect you call the Baptists do not believe 
in infant baptism — that only those of riper years are given baptism 
by them?" 

"Yes, that's so," I answered. "They hold that— " 

"No matter what they hold, if that be so," he interrupted. "That 
this little one had not been accorded baptism is enough — parbleu, it is 
much. Come, my friend, the time for concealing is past. Let us hasten, 
let us rush; let us fly ! " 

"Rush ?" I echoed, bewildered. "Where?" 

"To that orphan home of the so little unbaptized Baptists, of course," 
he answered almost furiously. "Come, let us go right away, immediately, 
at once."* 

Maintained by liberal endowments and not greatly taxed by super- 
fluity of inmates, the Baptist Home for Children lay on a pleasant ele- 
vation some five miles out of Harrisonville. Its spacious grounds, which 
were equipped with every possible device for fostering organized play 
among its little guests were, at the newspaper accounts described, sur- 

•Here ended part one in the February 1932 WEIRD TALES. 
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rounded by a brick wall of formidable height with projecting overhangs 
Hanging T-wise. from the top. Moreover, in an excess of caution, the 
builder had studded the wall's crest with a fringe of broken bottle-glass 
set in cement, and anyone endeavoring to cross the barrier must be 
prepared not only with scaling ladders so long as to be awkward to 
"carry, but with a gangway or heavy pad to lay across the shark-tooth 
points of glass with which the wall was armored. De Grandin made a 
rapid reconnaissance of the position, twisting viciously at his mustache 
meanwhile. "Ah, hela$, the poor one!" he murmured as his inspection 
was completed. "Before, I had some hope; now I fear the worst." 

"Eh?" I returned. "What now ?" 

"Plenty, pardieu — ^ very damn great plenty!" he answered bitterly. 
"Come, let us interview the concierge. He is our only hope, I fear." 

I glanced at him in wonder as we neared the pretty little cottage in 
which the gatekeeper maintained his home and office. 

"No, sir," the man replied to de Grandin' s question, "I'm sure no one 
could 'a' come through that gate last night. It's usually locked for th' 
night at ten o'clock, though I mostly sit up listenin' to th' radio a little 
later, an' if anything real important comes up, I'm on hand to open th' 
gates. Last night there wasn't a soul, man or woman, 'ceptin' th' grocery 
deliveryman, come in hereafter six o'clock — very quiet day it was, 'count 
th' cold weather, I gueSs. I wuz up a little later than usual, too, but 
turned in 'bout 'leven o'clock, I should judge. I'd made th' rounds o' 
th' grounds with Bruno a little after seven, an' believe me, I'm here to 
tell you no one could 'a' been hidin' anywhere without his knowin' it. 
No, sir ! 

"Here, Bruno!" he raised his voice and snapped his fingers author- 
itatively, and a ponderous mastiff, seemingly big enough to drag down 
an elephant, ambled in and favored us with a display of awe-inspiring 
teeth as his black lips curled back in a snarl. 

"Bruno slept right beside my bed, sir," the gatekeeper went on, "an 
th' winder wuz open; so if anyone had so much as stopped by th 
gate to monkey with it, he'd 'a' heard em, an' — well, it wouldn't 'a 
been so good for 'em, I'm tellin' you. I recollec' once when a pettin 
party parked across th' road from th' ; gate, Bruno got kind o' suspicious- 
like, an' first thing any of us knew he'd bplted through th' winder an 
made for 'em — like to tore th' shirt off th' feller 'fore I woke up an 
called 'im oil." 

De Grandin nodded shortly. "And may one examine your room for 
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one little minute, Monsieur P" he asked courteously, "We shall touch 
nothing, of course, and request that you be with us at all times." 

"We-ell— I don't— oh, all right," the watchman responded as the 
Frenchman's hand strayed meaningly toward his wallet. "Come on." 

The small, neat room in which the gatekeeper slept had a single wide 
window opening obliquely toward the gate and giving a view both of the 
portal and a considerable stretch of road in each direction, for the gate- 
house was built into, and formed an integral part of the wall surrounding 
the grounds. From window-sill to earth was a distance of perhaps six 
feet, possibly a trifle less. 

"And your keys were where, if you please?" de Grandin asked as 
he surveyed the chamber. 

"Right on the bureau there, where I put 'em before I went to bed last 
night, an' they wuz in th' same place this mornin' when they called me 
from th' office, too. "Guess they'd better 'a' been there, too. Any one tryin' 
to sneak in an' pinch 'em would 'a' had old Bruno to deal with, even 
if I hadn't wakened, which I would of, 'count of I'm such a light sleeper. 
You have to be, in a job like this." 

"Perfectly," the Frenchman nodded, understandly as he walked to the 
window, removed the immaculate white-linen handkerchief from his sleeve 
and flicked it lightly across the sill. "Thank you, Monsieur, we need not 
trouble you further, I think," he continued, taking a bill from his folder 
and laying it casually on the bureau before turning to leave the room. 

At the gateway he paused a moment, examining the lock. It was a 
heavy snap-latch of modern workmanship, strong enough to defy the 
best efforts of a crew of journeymen safe-blowers. 

"Cest tres simple," he murmured to himself as we left the gate and 
ntered my car. "Behold, Friend Trowbridge." 

Withdrawing the white handkerchief from his cuff he held it toward 
me. Across its virgin surface there lay, where he had brushed it on the 
watchman's window-sill, a smear of yellow powder. 

" Bulala-gwai," he told me in a weary, almost toneless voice. 

"What, that devil-dust-" 

" Precisement, my friend, that devil-dust. Was it not simple? To his 
window they did creep, most doubdessly on shoes with rubber soles, 
which would make no noise upon the frozen ground. Pouf! the sleeping- 
powder is tossed into his room, and he and his great mastiff are at 
once unconscious. They remove his keys; it is a so easy task. The gate 
is unlocked, opened; then made fast with a retaining wedge, and the 
keys replaced upon his bureau. The little one is stolen, the gate closed 
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behind'the kidnappers, and the spring-lateh locks itself. When the alarm 
is broadcast Monsieur le Concierge can swear in all good conscience 
that no one has gone through the gate and that his keys are in their 
proper place. But certainly; of course they were. By damn, but they are 
clever, those ones !" 

"Whom do you mean? Who'd want to steal a litde baby from an 
orphans' home?" 

"A little unbaptized baby— and a boy," he interjected. 

"All right, a little unbaptized boy." 

"I would give my tongue to the cat to answer that," he told 
me solemnly. "That they are the ones who spirited Mademoiselle Alice 
away from before our very eyes we can not doubt. The technique of their 
latest crime has labeled them; but why they, whose faith is a bastar- 
dized descendant of the old religion of Zoroaster— a sort of disreputable 
twelfth cousin of the Parsees— should want, to do this— non, it does not 
match, my friend. Jules de Grandin is much puzzled." He shook his 
head and pulled so savagely at his mustache that I feared he would 
do himself permanent injury. 

"What in heaven's name— "I began. And: 

"In heaven's name, ha! Yes, we shall have much to do in heaven's 
name, my friend," he cut in. "For a certainty we are aligned against 
a crew who ply their arts in hell's name." 

6. The Veiled Lady Again 

HARRISON VILLE'S NEWEST CITIZENS, gross weight sixteen 
pounds, twelve ounces, delayed their advent past all expectations that 
night, but with their overdue arrival came trying complications, and 
for close upon three hours two nurses, a badly worried young house 
physician and I fought manfully to bring the mother and her twins back 
across death's doorstep. It was well past midnight when I climbed my 
front steps, dog-tired, with hands that trembled from exhaustion and eyes 
still smarting from the glare of surgery lamps. "Half a gill of brandy, 
then bed— and no morning office hours tomorrow," I promised myself 
as I tiptoed down the hall. 

I poured the spirit out into a graduate and was in the act of draining 
it when the sudden furious clamor of the night bell arrested my upraised 
hand. Acquired instinct will not be denied. Scarcely aware what I did, 
I put the brandy down untasted and stumbled, rather than walked, to the 
front door to answer the alarm. 
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"Doctor— Doctor, let me tn — hide me. Quick, don't let them see us 
talking!" the fear- sharpened feminine whisper cut through the darkened 
vestibule and a woman's form lurched drunkenly forward into my arms. 
She was breathing in short, labored gasps, like a hunted creature. 

"Quick— quick" — again that scarcely audible murmur, more pregnant 
with terror than a scream— "shut the door— lock it— bolt it— stand back 
out of the light ! Please ! " 

I retreated a step or two, my visitor still clinging to me like a drown- 
ing woman to her rescuer. As we passed beneath the ceiling-light I took 
glance at her. I was vaguely conscious of her charm, of her beauty, 
of her perfume, so delicate that it was but the faint, seductive shadow 
of a scent. A tightly fitting hat of black was set on her head, and draped 
from this, from eartip to eartip, was stretched a black-mesh veil, its 
upper edge just clearing the tip of her nose but covering mbuth, cheeks 
and chin, leaving the eyes and brow uncovered. Through its diaphanous 
gauze I could see the gleam of carmined lips and tiny, pearl-like teeth, 
seemingly sharp as little sabers as the small, childish mouth writhed 
back from them in panic terror. 

"Why— why" — I stammered— "it's the lady we saw when we—" 

"Perfectly; it is Mademoiselle tlnconnue, the lady of the veil," de 
Grandin finished as he descended the last three steps at a run, and, 
in lavender dressing-gown and purple kidskin slippers, a violet muffler 
draped round his throat, stepped nimbly forward to assist me with my 
lovely burden. 

"What is it, Mademoiselle ?" he asked, half leading, half carrying 
her toward the consulting- room; "have you perhaps come again to tell 
us that our search is vain ?" 

"No, no-o!" the woman moaned, leaning still more heavily upon 
us. "Help me, oh, help me, please! I'm wounded; they— he— oh, I'll 
tell you everything ! " 

"Excellent!" de Grandin nodded as he flung back the door 
and switched on the electric lights. "First let us see your hurt, then — 
mon Dieu, Friend Trowbridge, she had swooned !" 

Even as he spoke the woman buckled weakly at the knees, and like 
a lovely doll from which the sawdust has been let, crumpled forward 
toward the floor. 

I freed one hand from her arm, intent on helping place her on the 
table, and stared at it with an exclamation of dismay. The fingers were 
dyed to the knuckles with blood, and on the girl's dark motor coat an 
ugly dull-red stain was sopping-wet and growing every moment. 
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"Tres bien, so!" de Grandin murmured, placing his hands beneath 
her arms and heaving her up the examination table. "She will be better 
here, for — Dieu. des chiens, my friend, observe ! " 

As the heavy outdoor wrap the woman wore tell open we saw that 
it, a pair of modish patent leather pumps, her motor gloves and veil- 
draped hat were her sole wardrobe. From veil-swathed chin to blue- 
veined instep she was as nude as on the day she came into the world. 

No wound showed on her ivory shoulders or creamy breast, but on 
her chest, immediately above the gently swelling breasts, was a medallion- 
shaped outline or cicatrix inside which was crudely tattooed this design: 




"Good heavens!" I exclaimed. "What is it?" 

" Precisement, what is it— and what are these?" the little Frenchman 
countered, ripping aside the flimsy veil and exposing the girl's pale 
face. On each cheek, so deeply sunk into the flesh below the malar points 
that they could only be the result of branding, were two small cruciform 
scars, perhaps three-quarters of an inch in height by half an inch in 
width, describing the device of a passion cross turned upside-down. 

"Why, of all ungodly things — " I began, and: 

"Ha, ungodly do you say, mon vieux ? Pardieu, you call it by its 
proper name!" said Jules de Grandin. "An insult to le bon Dieu was 
intended, for this poor one wears upon her body — " 

"I c-couldn't stand it!" moaned the girl upon the table. "Not that— 
not that! He looked at me and smiled and put his baby hand against 
my cheek! He was the image of my dear little— no, no, I tell you! You 
mustn't ! 0-o-oh, no f" 

For a moment she sobbed brokenly, then: "Oh, mea culpa, mea maxi- 
ma culpa ! Remember not our offenses nor the offenses of our forefathers 
— spare us, good Lord — I will, I tell you! Yes I'll go to him and tell, 
if— Doctor de Grandin" — her voice sank to a sibilant whisper and she 
half rose from the table, glaring about with glazed, unseeing eyes — 
"Doctor de Grandin, watch for the chalk-signs of the Devil— follow the 
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pointing tridents; they'll lead you to the place when — oh, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa ! Have pity, Jesu ! " 

"Delirium," I diagnosed. "Quick, de Grandin, she's running a pretty 
high temperature. Help me turn her; the wound seems in her back." 

It was. Puncturing the soft flesh a little to the left of the right shoulder, 
glancing along the scapula, then striking outward to the shoulder tip 
was a gunshot wound, superficial, but undoubtedly painful, and pro- 
ductive of extensive hemorrhage. 

With probe and cotton and mercurochrome we sterilized the wound, 
then made a gauze compress liberally sprinkled with Senn's mixture 
and made it' fast with cross-bandages of adhesive tape. Three-quarters 
of a grain of morphine injected in her arm provided a defense against 
recurring pain and sank her in a deep and peaceful sleep. 

"I think she'd best be taken to a hospital," I told him when our 
work was finished. "We've given all the first aid that we can, and she'll 
be better tended there— we've no facilities for bed- rest here, or — " 

"Agreed," he broke in. "To City Hospital, by all means. They have a 
prison ward there." 

"But we can't put here there," I objected. "She's guilty of no crime, 
and besides, she's in no condition to go out alone for several days. 
She'll be there when we want her without the need of bars to keep her in." 

"Not bars to keep her in," he told me. "Bars to keep them out, my 
friend." 

"Them? Who-" 

"The good God knows who, I only suspect what," he answered. 
"Come, let us take her there without delay." 

"Can't be done, son," Doctor Donovan told de Grandin when we 
arrived at City Hospital with our patient. "The prison ward's exclusively 
reserved for gents and ladies on special leave from the hoosegow, or 
those with some specific charge pending against 'em. You'd not care to 
place a charge against the lady, would you ?" 

De Grandin considered him a moment. "Murder is still a relatively 
serious offense, even in America," he returned thoughtfully. "Can not she 
be held as a material witness ?" 

"To whose murder ?" asked the practical Donovan. 

"The little Eastman boy's— he who was stolen from the Baptist Home 
last night," the Frenchman replied. 

"Hold on, feller, be your age," the other cautioned. "Who says the 
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little tad's been murdered? The police can't even find him alive, and till 
they find his body there's no corpus delicti to support a murder charge." 

Once more the Frenchman gazed somberly at him; then: "Whether 
you know it or not, my friend," he answered seriously, "that little one 
is dead. Dead as mutton, and died most unpleasandy— like the sinless 
litde lamb he was. Yes. 

"Maybe you've got some inside dope on the case?" Donovan sug- 
gested hopefully. 

"No — only reason and intuition, but they — " 

"They won't go here," the other cut in. "We can't put this girl in the 
prison ward without a warrant of some sort, de Grandin; it's against the 
rules and as much as my job's worth to do it. There might be all sorts 
of legal complications; suits for false imprisonment, and that sort of 
thing. But see here, she came fumbling at your door, mumbling all sorts 
of nonsense and clearly out of her head, didn't she?" 

The Frenchman nodded. 

"All right, then, we'll say she was batty, loony, balmy in the bean, 
as they say in classic Siamese. That'll give us an excuse for locking her 
up in H-3, the psychopathic ward. We've got stronger bars on those 
windows than we have in the prison ward. Plenty o' room there, too; no 
one but some souses sleeping off D.T.'s and the effects of prohibition 
whoopee. I'll move 'em over to make room for— by the way, what's 
your little playmate's name, anyhow ?" 

"We do not know," returned de Grandin. "She is une inconnue." 

"Hell, I can't spell that," Donovan assured him. "We'll have to 
write her down unknown. All right ?" 

"Quite," the little Frenchman answered with a smile. "And now you 
will receive her ?" 

"Sure thing," the other promised. 

"Hey, Jim!" he hailed an orderly lounging in the corridor, "bring 
the agony cart. Got another customer for H-3. She's unconscious." 

"O.K. Chief," the man responded, trundling forward a wheeled stretch- 
ers 

Frightened, pitiful moans of voyagers in the borderland of horror 
sifted through the latticed doors of the cells facing the corridors of H-3 
as we followed the stretcher down the hall. Here a gin-crazed woman 
sobbed and screamed in mortal terror at the phantoms of alcoholic 
delirium; there a sodden creature, barely eighteen, but with the marks 
of acute nephritis already on her face, choked and regurgitated in the 
throes ^of deathly nausea. "Three rousing cheers for the noble experi- 
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ment," Doctor Donovan remarked, an ugly sneer gathering at the corners 
ot his mouth. "I wish to God those dam' prohibitionists had to drink a 
tew swigs of the kind of poison they've flooded the country with! If 
I had my way — " 

"Jasus!" screamed a blear-eyed Irishwoman whose cell we passed. 
"Lord ha' mercy on us; 'tis she!" For a moment she clung to the wicket 
of her door like a monkey to the bars of its cage, staring horror-struck 
at the still form upon the stretcher. 

"Take it easy, Annie," Donovan comforted. "She won't hurt you." 

"Won't hur-rt me, is it ?" the woman croaked. "Won't har-rm me, wid 
th 1 Divil's silf mar-rchin' down th' hall beside her ! Can't ye see th' 
horns an' tail an' th' flashin', fiery eyes of 'im as he walks beside her, 
Doctor darlin' ? Oh, Lord ha' mercy; bless an' save us, Howly Mither !" 
She signed herself with the cross and stared with horror-dazed, affrighted 
eyes at the girl on the litter till our pitiful procession turned the bend 
that shut us from her sight. 

7. The Mutter of a Distant Drum 

IT WAS A WINDY NIGHT of scudding clouds which had 
brought a further fall of snow, and our progress was considerably im- 
peded as we drove, home from the hospital. I was nearly numb with 
cold and on the verge of collapse with fatigue when we finally stabled 
the car and let ourselves in at the back door. "Now for that dose of 
brandy and bed," I promised myself as we crossed the kitchen. 

"Yes, by blue," de Grandin agreed vigorously, "you speak wisdom, 
my friend. Me, I shall be greatly pleased to join you in both." 

By the door of the consulting-room I halted. "Queer," I muttered, 
"I'd have sworn we turned the lights off when we left, but— " 

"S-s-sh!" De Grandin's sibilant warning cut me short as he edged 
in front of me and drew the small but vicious automatic pistol, which 
he always carried, from its holster underneath his left armpit. "Stand 
back, Friend Trowbridge, for I, Jules de Grandin, will deal with them!" 
He dashed the door wide open with a single well-directed kick, then 
dodged nimbly back, taking shelter behind the jamb and leveling his 
pistol menacingly. "Attention, hands up— I have you covered!" he 
called sharply. 

From the examination table, where he had evidently been asleep, an 
under-sized individual bounced rather than rose, landing cat-like on 
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both feet and glaring ferociously at the door where de Grandin had 
taken cover. 

"Assassin!" he shouted, clenching his fists and advancing half a 
pace toward us. 

"Morbleu, he has found us!" de Grandin almost shrieked. "It is the 
apache, the murderer, the robber of defenseless little ones and women ! 
Have a care, monster' ' — he leaped into the zone of light shed by the 
desk lamp and brandished his pistol— "stand where you are, if you 
would go on living your most evil life !" 

Disdainful of the pistol as though it were a pointed finger the other 
advanced, knees bent in an animal-crouch, hands half closed, as though 
preparing for a death grip on de Grandin' s throat. A single pace away 
he halted and flung wide his arms. " Embrasse-moi !" he cried, and 
in another moment they were locked together in a fond embrace like 
sweethearts reunited after parting. 

"Oh Georges, mon Georges, you are the curing sight for tired eyes; 
you are truly heaven-sent!" de Grandin cried when he had in some 
measure regained his breath. "Between the sight of your so unlovely 
face and fifty thousand francs placed in my hand, I should assuredly 
have chosen you, mon petit singe!" To me he added: 

"Assuredly you recall Monsieur Renouard, Friend Trowbridge? 
Georges Jean Jacques Joseph Marie Renouard, Inspecteur du Service de 
la Surete Generate P" 

"Of course," I answered, shaking hands with the visitor. "Glad to 
see you again, Inspector." The little colonial administrator had been my 
guest some years before, and he, de Grandin and I had shared a number 
of remarkable adventures. "We were just about to take a drink," I added, 
and the caller's bright eyes lit up with appreciation. "Won't you join 
us?" 

"Parbleu," Renouard assured me, "I do most dearly love your lan- 
guage, Monsieur Trowbridge, and most of all I love the words that you 
just said !" 

Our liquor poured, we sat and faced each other, each waiting for the 
other to begin the conversation. At length: 

"I called an hour or so ago," Renouard commenced, "and was ad- 
mitted by your so excellent maid. She said that you were out, but bade 
me wait; then oft' she went to bed— nor do I think that she did count 
the silver first. She knows me. Yes. Bien alors, I waited, and fell asleep 
while doing so." 

I looked at him with interest. Though shorter by some inches than the 
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average American. Renouard couid not be properly called under-sized. 
Rather, he was a giant in miniature. His very lack of height gave the 
impression of material equilibrium and tremendous physical force. In- 
stinctively one felt that the thews of his arms were massive as those 
of a gladiator and that his torso was sheathed in muscles like that of a 
professional wrestler. A mop of iron-grav hair was brushed back in an 
uprearing pompadour from his wide, km brow, and a curling white 
mustache adorned his upper lip, while from his chin depended a white 
beard cut square across the bottom in the stvle beloved of your true 
Frenchman. But most impressive of all was his cold, pale face— a face 
with the pallor of a statue— from which there burned a pair of big. deep- 
set dark eyes beneath circumflexes of intensely black and bushy brows. 

"Eh bien, man Georges," de Grandin asked, "what storm wind blows 
you hither ? You were ever the fisher in troubled water." 

Renouard gulped down his brandy, stroked his mustache and tugged 
his beard, then drew-forth a Russian leather case from which he extracted 
a "Maryland" cigarette. "Women, parbleu! One sometimes wonders why 
the good God made them." He snapped an English lighter into flame 
and with painstaking precision set his puissant cigarette aglow, then 
folded his big white hands demurely in his lap and glanced inquiringly 
at us with his bright dark eves as though we held the answer to his 
riddle. 

"Tiens, my friend." de Grandin laughed. "Had he not done so it is 
extremely probable that you and I would not be here indulging in this 
pleasant conversation. But women bring vou here and whv ?" 

Renouard expelled a double stream of acrid smoke from his nostrils, 
emitting a snort of annoyance at the same time. "One hardly knows the 
words to tell it," he replied. 

"The trouble starts in Egypt. During the war. and afterward until 
the end of martial law in 1923, Egypt, apart from the Continental system 
of maisons de tolerance, was outwardly at least as moral as London. 
But since the strong clean hand of Britain has been loosed there has been 
a constantly increasing influx of white slaves to the country. Today hard- 
ly a ship arrives in Alexandria without its quota of this human freight. 
The trade is old, as old as Nineveh and Tyre, and to suppress it alto- 
gether is a hopeless undertaking, but to regulate it, ah, that is something 
different. 

"We were not greatly exercised when the numbers of unfortunate girls 
going from Marseilles increased in Egypt, but when respectable young 
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girls— mat's out, girls of more than mere bourgeois respectability, even 
daughters of le beau monde, were sucked beneath the surface, later to 
be boiled up as inmates of those infamous Blue Houses of the East — 
then we did begin to take sharp notice.' 

"They sent for me. 'Renouard,' they said, 'investigate, and tell us what 
is which.' 

" Tres bon, I did commence. The dossiers of half a dozen girls I took, 
and from the ground upward I did build their cases. Name of a little 
blue man!" He leaned forward, speaking in a low, impressive tone- 
scarce in a low, impressive tone scarce above a whisper: "There was 
devilment, literally, I mean, my friends, in that business. By example: 

"Each one of these young girls was of an independent turn; she reveled 
in the new emancipation of her sex. Oh, but yes ! So much she relished 
this new freedom that the ancient inhibitions were considered out of date. 
The good God, the gentle Christ Child, the Blessed Mother — ah bah, they 
were outmoded; she must follow after newer — or older — gods. 

"Eh bien, exceedingly strange gods they were, too. In Berlin, Paris, 
London and New York there is a sect which preaches for its gospel 
'Do What Thou Wilt; This Shall -Be the -Whole of the Law.' And as the 
little boy who eats too many bonbons inevitably achieves a belly-ache, 
so do the followers of this unbridled license reap destruction ultimately. 
But certainly. 

"Each one of these young girls I find she has enlisted in this strange, 
new army of the freed. She has attended meetings where they made 
strange prayers to strangers gods, and— eventually she ends a cast-off 
plaything, eaten with drugs and surfeited with life, in the little, infamous 
BW Houses of the East. Yes. 

"I found them all. Some were dying, some were better dead, some had 
still a little way to tread the dreary path of hell-in-life, but all — all, my 
friends— were marked with this device upon their breasts. See, I have 
seen him so often I can draw him from memory." Taking a black- 
oilcloth bound notebook from his pocket'he tore out a leaf and scribbled 
a design upon it. 

De Grandin and I stared at each other in blank amazement as he 
passed the sheet to us. . 

"Good Lord !" I ejaculated. "It's exactly like- " 

" Precis ement; la meme chose— it is the same that Mademoiselle of the 
Veil displayed," de Grandin agreed. With shining eyes he turned to face 
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Renouard. "Proceed, my friend," he begged. "When you have done we 
have a tale to tell." 

"Ah, but I am far from done,", the Inspector replied. "Bien non. I 
did investigate some more, and I found much. I discovered, by example, 
that the society to which these most unhappy girls belonged was regularly 
organized, having grand and subordinate lodgers, like Freemasons, with 
a central body in control of all. Moreover, I did find that at all times 
and at all places where this strange sect met, there was a Russian in 
command, or very near the head. Does that mean anything to you? 
No? * 

"Very well, then, consider this: Last year the Union of the Militant 
Godless, financed by the Soviet government, closed four thousand 
churches in Russia by direct action. Furthermore, still well supplied with 
funds, they succeeded in doing much missionary work abroad. They 
promoted all sorts of atheistic societies, principally among young people. 
In America on the one hand they gave much help to such societies as 
'The Lost Souls' among college students, and on the other they greatly 
aided fanatical religious sects which aim at the abolition of innocent 
amusement— in the name of Christ. Associations for making the Sabbath 
Day unpleasant by closing of the cinemas, the shops and all places 
of recreation, have received large grants of money from the known 
agents of this Godless Union. Moreover, we know for certain that much 
of the legislation fpstered by these bodies has been directly propsed 
by Russian agents posing as staunch upholders of fundamental religion. 
You see ? On the one side atheism is promoted among the young, on the 
other religion's own ministers are whipped on by flattery or outright 
bribery to do such things as will make the churches hateful to all liberal- 
minded people. The scheme is beautifully simple, and it has worked 
well. 

''Again: In England only half a year ago a clergyman was un- 
frocked for having baptized a dog, saying he would make it a good 
member of the Established Church. We looked this man's antecedents 
up and found that he was friendly with some Russians who posed as 
em igrcs— refugees from the Bolshevik oppression. Now this man, who 
has no fortune and no visible means of support, is active every day 
in preaching radical atheism, and in weaning his former parishioners 
from their faith. He lives, and lives well. Who provides for him ? One 
wonders. 

"Defections in the clergy of all churches have been numerous of late. 
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and in every instance one or more Russians are found. on friendly terms 
with the apostate man of God. 

"Non, hear me a little further," he went on as de Grandin was about 
to speak. "The forces of disorder, and of downright evil, are dressing 
their ranks and massing their shock troops for attack. Far in .the East 
there is the mutter of a distant drum, and from the fastnesses of other 
lands the war-drum's beat is answered. Consider: 

"In the Congo there, is renewed activity by the Leopard Men, those 
strange and diabolical societies whose members disguise themselves as 
leopards, then seek and kill their prey by night. The authorities are 
taking most repressive measures, but still the Leopard Societies flourish 
more than ever, and the blacks are fast becoming unruly. There will be 
difficulties. 

"In Paris, Loudon and Berlin again and yet again churches are 
despoiled of sacred plate and blessed vestments, the host is stolen from 
the altar, and every kind of sacrilege is dolie. A single instance of this 
sort of thing, or even several, might be coincidence, but when the out- 
rages are perpetrated systematically, not once, but scores of times, and 
always at about the same time, though in widelv separated places, coin- 
cidences become statistics. There can no longer be a doubt; the black 
mass is being celebrated regularly in all the greater cities of the world; 
yet we do not think mere insult to God is all that is intended. No, there 
is some central, underlying motive for this sudden and widespread 
revival of satanism. One wonders what. 

"And here another puzzle rises: In Arabia, north of Irak, in the Kur- 
dish mountains, is the headquarters of a strange people called the Ye- 
zidees. About them we know little, save that they have served the Devil 
as their god time out of mind. Had they been strong numerically, they 
would have been a problem, for they are brave and fierce, and much 
given to killing, but they are few in number and their Moslem neighbors 
ring them round so thoroughly that they have been forced back upon 
themselves and seldom do they trouble those who do not trouble them. 
But" — he paused impressively— "on Mount Lalesh, where their great 
temple stands, strange things have been brewing lately. What it is we do 
not clearly know, but their members have been gathering from all parts 
of the East, from as far as Mongolia, in some instances, to celebrate 
some sort of mystic ceremony. Not only that, but strangers— Europeans, 
Africans, white, black and yellow men. who have no business being there, 
have been observed en route to Kurdistan, like pilgrims journeying to 
Mecca. Less than a month ago a party of brigands waylaid some travel- • 
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ers near Aleppo. Our gendarmes rescued them— they were a party of 
Americans, and Englishmen, with several Spaniards as well and all were 
headed for Kurdistan and Mount Lalesh. Again one wonders why. 

"Our secret agents have been powerless to penetrate the mystery. We 
only know that many Russians have been seen to enter the forbidden 
city of the Yezidees; that the Yezidees, who once were poor, are now 
supplied with large amounts of ready cash; and that their bearing toward 
their neighbors has suddenly become arrogant. 

"Wild rumors are circulated; there is talk of a revival ot the cult 
of the Assassins, who made life terrible for the Crusaders and the Mus- 
sulmans alike. There are whispers of a prophetess to come from some 
strange land, a prophetess who will raise the standard of the Devil and 
lead his followers against the Crescent and Cross. Just what it is we 
do not surely know, but those of us who know the East can perceive 
that it means war. The signs are unmistakable; a revolution is fomenting. 
Some sort of unholy jihad will be declared, but.where the blow will 
fall, or when, we can not even guess. India? Indo-China ? Arabia ? 
Perhaps in all at once. Who knows ? London is preparing, so is Paris, 
and Madrid is massing troops in- Africa— but who can fight a figure 
carved in smoke? We must know at whom to strike before we can take 
action, n'est-ce-pas P 

"But this much I can surely tell: One single man, a so-mysterious 
man whose face I have not seen, but whose trail is marked as plainly 
as a snake's track in the dust, is always found at hand where the strings 
of these far-separated things are joined and knotted in a cord. He was 
a prime mover in the societies to which those wretched girls belonged; 
he was among those friendly with the unfrocked English clergyman; 
he was almost, but not quite, apprehended in connection with the rifling 
of the sanctuary of a church in Cologne; he has been seen in Kurdistan. 
Across France, England, Arabia and Egypt have I trailed him, always 
just a little bit too late. Now he is in America. Yes, par bleu, he is in 
this very city ! 

"C'est tout! I must find him, and finding him, I must achieve a 
method to destroy him, even if I have to stoop to murder. The snake 
may wriggle, even though his head has been decapitated, but God knows 
he can no longer bite when it is done. So do I." 

Jules de Grandin leaned across the desk and possessed himself ol 
Renouard's cigarette case, extracted from it a vile-smelling "Maryland" 
and lit it with a smile. "I know the answers to your problems — or some 
of them, at least— my friend," he asserted. "This very night there came 
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to us— to this very house— ;i deserter from the ranks of the accursed, 
and though she raved in wild delirium, she did let fall enough to tell 
us how to find this man you seek, and when we find him—" The hard, 
cold light, which always reminded me of winter sunshine glinting on a 
frozen stream, came into his eyes, and his thin lips tightened in an ugly 
line. "When we have found him," he continued, "we shall know what 
to do. Name of an umbrella, we damn shall ! 

"The piecemeal information which vou have fits admirably with what 
we already know and better yet with that which we suspect. Listen to 
me carefully — " 

The sudden jangle of the telephone broke in. 

"Doctor Trowbridge?" called a deep bass voice as I snatched up the 
instrument and growled a gruff "hullo ?" 
"Yes." 

"Costello— Detective Sergeant Costello speakin'. Can you an' Doctor 
de Grandin be ready in five minutes to go wid uie ? I'd not be afther 
askin' ye to leave yer beds so early if it warn't important, sor, but—" 

"That's all right, Sergeant, we haven't been to bed as yet," I told 
him. "We're pretty well done in. but if this is important— " 

"Important, is it? Glory be to God. if th' foulest murther that iver 
disgraced th' Shtate o' Jersey ain't important, then I can't think what is. 
'Tis out to th' Convent o' th' Sacred Heart, bv Rupleyville, sor, an' — 
I'll take it kindly if ye'll go along wid me. sor. Th' pore ladies out there'll 
be need in' a docthor's services. I'm thinkin'. an' St. Joseph knows I'm 
afther needin' all th' expert help that Doctor de Grandin can give me, 
too." 

"All right, we'll be waiting for vou." I replied as I put the monophone 
back in its hooks and turned to notify de Grandin and Renouard' of our 
engagement. 

8. "In HocSigno-" 

THE QUERULOUS CRESCENDO of a squad car's siren 
sounded outside our door almost as I finished speaking, and we trooped 
down the front steps to join the big Irish policeman and two other plain- 
clothes officers occupying the tonneati of the department vehicle. "Sure. 
Inspector Renouard." Costello greeted heartily as he shook hands, "'tis 
glad I am to see ye this mornin'. There's nothin' to do in this case but 
wor-rk like th' devil an' trust In God, an' th' more o' us there's here to 
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do it, th' better our chances are. Jump in, gentlemen." To the uniformed 
chauffeur he ordered: "Shtep on it, Casey." 

Casey stepped. The powerful Cadillac leaped forward like a mettle- 
some horse beneath the flailings of a lash, and the cold, sharp air of 
early winter morning was whipped into our faces with breathtaking 
force as we sped along the deserted road at nearly eighty miles an hour. 

"What is it? What has happened?" de Grandin cupped his hands 
nnd shouted as we roared past the sleeping houses of the quiet suburb. 
Costello raised his gloved hand to his mouth, then shook his head. No 
voice was capable of bellowing above the screeching of the rushing wind. 

Almost before we realized it we were drawn up before the tall graystone 
walls of the convent, and Costello was jerking vigorously at the bell-pull 
beside the gate. "From headquarters, Ma'am," he announced tersely, 
touching his hat as the portress drew back the little wicket in the door 
and gazed at us inquiringly. 

Something more than ordinary silence seemed to brood above the big, 
bare building as we followed our conductress down the clean-swept cor- 
ridor to the public reception parlor; rather, it seemed to me, the air was 
charged with a sort of concentrated, apprehensive emanation of sheer 
terror. Once, when professional obligations required my attendance at an 
execution. I had felt some such eerie sensation of concentrated horror and 
anticipation as the other witnesses and I sat miite within the execution 
chamber, staring alternately with fright-filled eyes at the grim electric 
chair and the narrow door through which we knew the condemned man 
would soon emerge. 

As we reached the reception room and seated ourselves on the hard, 
uncomfortable chairs, I suddenly realized the cause of the curiously 
anxious feeling which possessed me. From every quarter of the building— 
seemingly from floors and walls and ceilings— there came the almost 
mute but still perceptible soft sibilation of a whispered chorus. Whisper, 
whisper, whisper; the faint, half-audible susurration persisted without 
halt or break, endless and untiring as the lisping of the tide upon the 
sands. It worried ltie, it beat upon my ears like water wearing on a 
stone: unless it stopped, I told myself, I would surely shout aloud with 
all my might for no other reason than to drown its everlasting, monoto- 
nous reiteration. 

The tap of -light-soled shoes and the gentle rustle of a skirt brought 
relief from the oppressive monotone, and the Mother Superior of the 
nunnery stood before us. Costello bowed with awkward grace as he 
stepped forward. De Grandin and Renouard were frigidly polite in salu- 
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tation; for Frenchmen, especially those connected with official life, have 
not forgotten the rift between the orders and the Government of France 
existing since the disestablishment of 1903. 

"We're from headquarters. Mother," Costello introduced; "we came 
as quickly as we could. Where is it— she— the body, if ye please?" 

Mother Mary Margaret regarded him with eyes which seemed to have 
wept so much that not a tear was left, and her firm lips trembled as she 
answered: "In the garden, officer. It's irregular for men to enter there, 
but this is an emergency to which the rules must yield. The portress was 
making her rounds a little before matins when she heard somebody mov- 
ing in the garden and looked out. No one was visible, but something 
looked strange to her, so she went out to investigate. She came to me 
at once, and I called your office on the 'phone immediately. Then we 
rang the bell and summoned all the sisters to the chapel. I told them 
what I thought they ought to know and then dismissed them. They are 
in their cells now, reciting the rosary for the repose of her soul." 

Costello nodded shortly and turned to us, his hard-shaven chin set _ 
truculently. "Come on, gentlemen; let's git goin'," he told us. "Will ye 
lead us to th' gate ?" he added to the Mother Superior. 

The convent gardens stretched across a plot of level ground for several 
hundred feet behind the building. Tall evergreens were marshaled in 
twin rows about its borders, and neatly trimrrjed privet hedges marked 
its graveled paths. At the far end, by a wall of ivy-covered masonry 
some twelve feet high, was placed a Calvary, a crucifix, nine or ten feet 
high, set in a cairn, which overlooked the whole enclosure. It was toward 
this Costello led us, his blue- black jaw set bellicosely. 

De Grandin swore savagely in mingled French and English as the 
light, powdery snow rose above the tops of his patent leather evening 
pumps and chilled his silk-shod feet. Renouard looked round with quick, 
appraising glances. I watched Costello' s face, noting how the savage 
scowl deepened as he walked. 

I think we recognized it simultaneously. 

Renouard gave a short half-scream, half-groan. 

" Sacre nom de sacre nom de sacre nom !" de Grandin swore. 

"Jasus !" safd Costello. * 

I felt a sinking in the middle of my stomach and had to grasp Costel- 
lo's arm. to keep from falling with the sudden vertigo of overpowering 
nausea. The lifeless figure on the crucifix was not a thing of plaster 
or of painted wood, it was human — flesh and blood ! 

Nailed fast with railway spikes through outstretched hands and slim 
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crossed feet, she hung upon the cross, her slender, naked body white as 
carven ivory. Her head inclined toward her left shoulder and her long, 
black hair hung loosed across the full white breasts which were drawn 
up firmly by the outspread arms. Upon her head had been rudely thrust 
an improvised crown of thorns — a chaplet of barbed wire cut from 
some farmer's fence— and from the punctures that it made, small streams 
of coral .drops ran down. Thin trickles of blood oozed from the torn 
wounds in her hands and feet, but these had frozen on the flesh, heighten- 
ing the resemblance to a tinted simulacrum. Her mouth was slightly 
opened and her chin hung low upon her breast, and from the tongue 
which lay against her lower lip a single drop of x ruby blood, congealed 
by cold even as it tell, was pendent like a ruddy jewel against the flesh. 

Upon her chest, above her breasts, glowed the tattoed mark which 
we had seen when she appealed to us for help a scant four hours earlier. 

Above the lovely, thorn-crowned head where the replica of Pontius 
Pilate's inscription had been set, another legend was displayed, an in- 
sulting, mocking challenge from the murderers: "In Hoc Signo— in this 
sign," and then a grim, derisive picture of a leering devil's face: 



IN HOC SIGNO 




"Ah, la pauvre .'" de Grandin murmured. "Poor Mademoiselle of the 
Veil, were not all the bars and bolts of the hospital enough to keep you 
from them after all ? I should have stayed with you, then they would 
not—" He broke off, staring meditatively at the figure racked upon the 
cross, his little, round blue eyes hardening as water hardens with a sudden 
frost. 

Renouard tugged at his square-cut beard, and tears welled unashamed 
in his bright, dark eyes. 

Costello looked a moment at the pendent figure on the crucifix, then, 
dotting his hat, fell to his knees, signed himself reverently and began 
a hasty, mumbled prayer for the dying. 

De Grandin neither wept nor prayed, but his little eyes were hard 
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and cold as eyes of polished agate inlaid in the sockets of a statue's 
face, and round his small and thin-lipped mouth, beneath the pointed 
tips of his trim, waxed mustache, there gathered such a snarling grin 
of murderous hate as I had never seen. "Hear me, my friends," he 
ordered. "Hear me, you who hang so dead and lovely on the cross; 
hear me, all ye that dwell in heaven with the blessed saints," and in his 
eyes and on his face was the terrifying look of the born killer; "when 
I have found the one who did this thing, it had been better far for him 
had he been stillborn, for I shall surely give him that which he deserves. 
Yes, though he take refuge underneath the very throne of God Himself, 
I swear it upon this!" He laid his hand against the nail-pierced feet of 
the dead girl as one who takes a ritual oath upon a sacred relic. 

It was grisly business getting her from the cross, but at last the spikes 
were drawn and the task completed. While Costello and Renouard ex- 
amined every inch of trodden snow about the violated Calvary, de Grand- 
in and I bore the body to the convent mortuary chapel, composed the 
stiffened limbs as best we could, then notified the coroner. 

"This must by no means reach the press, Monsieur," de Grandin 
told the coroner when he arrived. "Promise you will keep it secret, at 
least until I give the word." 

"H'm, I can't do that very well," Coroner Martin demurred. "There's 
the inquest, you know; it's my sworn duty to hold one." 

"Ah, but yes; but if I tell you that our chances of capturing the mis- 
creants who have done this thing depend upon our secrecy, then you will 
surely withhold publicity?" de Grandin persisted. "Can you not, by 
example, summon your jury, show them the body, swear them in, and 
then adjourn the public hearing pending further evidence ?" 

Mr. Martin lowered his handsome gray head in silent thought. "You'll 
testify the cause of death was shock and exposure to the cold ?" he asked 
at length. 

"Name of a small asparagus tree, I will testify to anything!" an- 
swered Jules de Grandin. 

"Very well, then. We'll hush the matter up. I won't call Mother Mary 
Margaret at all, and Costello can tell us merely that he found her nude 
in the convent garden. Just how he found her is a thing we'll not in- 
vestigate too closely. She disappeared from City Hospital psychopathic 
ward — the inference is she wandered off and died of exposure. It will 
be quite feasible to keep the jury from seeing the wounds in her hands 
and feet; I'll hold the official viewing in one of the reposing-rooms of 
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my funeral home and have the body covered with a robe from the neck 
down. How's that?" 

"Monsieur," de Grandin drew himself up stiffly and raised his hand 
in formal military salute, "permit me to inform you that you are a great 
man ! 

"Allons, speed, quickness, hurry, we must go!" he ordered when the 
pitiful body had been taken away and Costello and Renouard returned 
from their inspection of the garden. 

"Where are we rushin' to now, sor ?" the big detective asked. 

"To City Hospital, pardieu ! I would know exactly how it comes that 
one whose custody was given to that institution last night should thus 
be taken from her bed beneath their very noses and murderously done 
to death in this so foul manner." 

"Say, de Grandin, was that gal you and Trowbridge brought here 
last night any kin to the late Harry Houdini ?" Doctor Donovan greeted 
as we entered his office at City Hospital. 

De Grandin favored him with a long, hard stare. "What is it that 
you ask?" he demanded. 

"Was she a professional disappearing artist, or something of the kind ? 
We saw her locked- up so tight that five men and ten little boys couldn't 
have 'got her out, but she's gone, skipped, flown the coop; and not a soul 
saw her when she blew, either." 

"Perfectly, we are well aware she is no longer with you," de Grandin 
answered. "The question is how comes it that you, who were especially 
warned to watch her carefully, permitted her to go." 

"Humph, I wish I knew the answer to that one myself," Donovan 
returned. "I turned in a few minutes after you and Trowbridge went, 
and didn't hear anything further till an hour or so ago when Dawkins, 
the night orderly in H-3, came pounding on my door with some wild 
story of her being gone. I threw a shoe at him and told him to get the 
devil away and let me sleep, but he kept after me till I finally got up in 
self-defense. 

"Darned if he wasn't right, too. Her room was empty as a bass drum, 
and she was nowhere to be found, though we searched the ward with a 
fine-tooth comb. No one had seen her go — at feast, no one will admit 
it, though I think someone's doing a piece of monumental lying." 

"U'm?" de Grandin,.murmured non-committally. "Suppose we go and 
see." 

The orderly, Dawkins, and Miss Hosskins, the night supervisor of 
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the -ward, met us as we passed the barred door. "No, sir," the man 
replied to de Grandin's quick questions, "I didn't see or hear — gee whiz! 
I wonder if that could 'a' had anything to do with it— no, o' course it 
couldn't!" 

"Eh?" de Grandin returned sharply. "Tell us the facts, Monsieur. 
We shall draw our own conclusions, if you please." 

"Well, sir," the man grinned sheepishly, "it was somewhere about 
five o'clock, possibly a bit later, an' I was sort o' noddin' in my chair 
down by th' lower end o' th' corridor when all of a sudden I heard a 
funny-soundin' kind o' noise— sort o' like a high wind blowin', or— let's 
see— well, you might compare it to the hum of a monster bee, only it 
was more of a whistle than a buzz, though there was a sort o' buzzin' 
sound to it, too. 

"Well, as I was sayin', I'd been noddin', an' this sudden queer noise 
woke me up. I started to get up an' see what it was all about, but it 
didn't come again, so I just sat back an — " 

"And went to sleep, eh?" Donovan cut in. "I thought you'd been 
lying, you swine; Fine chance we have of keeping these nuts in with you 
orderlies snoring all over the place!" 

"Monsieur Donovan, if you please!" Renouard broke in with lifted 
hand. To Dawkins: "You say this was a high, shrill sound, mon vieux; 
very high and very shrill ?" 

"Yes, sir, it was. Not real loud, sir, but so awful shrill it hurt my ears 
to listen to it. It seemed almost as though it made me sort 
o' unconscious, though I don't suppose — " 

"Tiens, but /do," Renouard broke in. "I think I understand." 

Turning to us he added seriously: "I have heard of him. Our agents 
in Kurdistan described him. It is a sound— a very high, shrill sound- 
produced by blowing on some sort of reed by those followers of Satan 
from Mount Lalesh. He who hears it becomes first deafened, then tem- 
porarily paralyzed. According to our agents' testimony, it is a refinement 
of the wailing of the Chinese screaming boys; that high, thin, piercing 
wail which so disorganizes the hearers' nervous system that his marks- 
manship is impaired, and often he is rendered all but helpless in a fight." 

De Grandin nodded. "We know, my friend," he agreed. "The night 
Mademoiselle Alice disappeared we heajd him— Friend Trowbridge and 
I — but that time they used their devil-dust as well, to make assurance 
doubly sure. It' is possible that their store of bulala-gwai is low, or en- 
tirely exhausted, and so they now rely upon the stupefying sound to help 
them at their work. *" 
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"Mademoiselle," he bowed to Miss Hosskins, "did you, too, by any 
chance, hear this strange sound ?" 

"I — I can't say I did," the nurse answered with embarrassment. "The 
fact is, sir, I was very tired, too, and was rather relying on Dawkins 
being awake to call me if anything were needed, so—" she paused, a 
flush sufl'using her face. 

"Quite so," de Grandin nodded. "But—" 

"But I did wake up with a dreadful headache— almost as though 
something sharp had been thrust in my ears— just before Dawkins re- 
ported that the patient in 47 was missing," she added. 

Again de Grandin nodded. "I tear there is nothing more to learn," he 
returned wearily. "Come, let us go." 

"Doctor, Doctor darlin', they wuz here last night, like I told ye they'd 
be!" the drunken Irishwoman called to Donovan as we went past her 
door. 

"Now, Annie," Donovan advised, "you just lie back and take it easy, 
and we'll have you in shape to go out and get soused again in a couple 
o' days." 

"Annie th' divil, me name's Bridget O' Shay, an' well ye know it, bad 
cess to ye !" the woman stormed. "An' as fer shlapin' in this place again, 
I'd sooner shlape in hell, for 'tis haunted be divils th' house is ! 

"Last night, Doctor, I heard th' banshee keenin' outside me windy, 
an' 'Bridget O'shay,' says I to mesilf, 'th' fairy-wife's come for ye!' an' 
I lays down on th' floor wid both fingers in me ears to shtop th' sound 
o' her callin'. 

"But prisently there comes a throop o' divils mar-rchin' up th' cor- 
ridor, th' one in front a-playin' on some sort o' divil's pipes which I 
couldn't hear a-tail, a-tail, fer havin' me fingers shtuck in me ears; an 1 
walkin' clost behint him there wuz two other wans, an' they all wuz 
walkin' like they knew where they wuz goin' . 

"I watched 'em till they tur-rned th' bend, an' then I took me finger 
from wan ear, but quick enough I shtuffed it back, fer there wuz th' 
horriblest screamin' noise in all th' place as would 'a' deafened me en- 
tirely if I hadn't shtopped me ears agin. 

"Prisently they come again, th' foremost wan still playin' on 'is pipes 
o' hell, an']wan o' carryin' sumpin acrost 'is shoulders all wrapped up 
in a blanket, whilst th' other wuz a-lookin' round from right to left, an' 
'is eyes wuz like peat-fires bur-rnin' in a cave, sor, so they wuz. I ducked 
me head as he wint past, for well I knowed they'd murder me if I wuz 
seen, and I know what it wuz, too*. 'Twas Satan on earth come ter that 
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woman ye brung in here last night, an' well I know she'll not be seen 
agin!" 

"Gosh, that was some case of jimjams you had last night!" Donovan 
laughed. "Better see Father O'Connell and take the pledge again, Annie, 
or they'll be putting you in the bughouse for keeps some of these days. 
It's true the grl's wandered off, but we don't think anything has hap- 
pened to her. We don't know where she is, even." 

"Eh bien, my friend," de Grandin contradicted as we left the psy- 
chopathic ward, "you are most badly mistaken. We know quite definitely 
where the poor one is." 

"Eh ? The devil ! " Donovan returned. "Where is she ?" 

"Upon a slab in Coroner Martin's morgue." 

"For Pete's sake ! Tell me about it; how'd it happen; I'm interested— " 
"The papers will contain a story of her death," de Grandin answered 
as he suppressed a yawn. "I, too, am interested gready— in five eggs 
with ham to match, ten cups of coffee and twelve hours' sleep. Adieu, 
Monsieur." 

8. Thoughts in the Dark 

I WAS TOO NEAR THE BOUNDARY LINE of exhaustion 
to do more than dally with the excellent breakfast which Nora McGinnis, 
my super-efficient household factotum, set before us, but Renouard, with 
the hardihood of an old campaigner, wolfed huge portions of cereal, 
fried sausages and eggs and hot buttered toast, washing them down 
with innumerable cups of well-creamed coffee, while de Grandin, ever 
ready to eat, drink or seek adventure, stowed away an amazing cargo 
of food. 

"Tres bon, now let us sleep," he suggested when the last evidence 
of food had vanished from the table. "Parbleu, me, I could sleep for 
thirty days unceasingly, and as for food, the thought of it disgusts me ! 

"Madame Nora," he raised his voice and turned toward the kitchen, 
"would it be too much to ask that you have roast duckling and apple 
tart for dinner, and that you serve it not later than five this evening ? 
We have much to do, and we should prefer not to do it on an empty 
stomach." .» » 

"No office hours today, Nora," I advised as I rose, swaying with 
sleepiness, "and no telephone calls for any of us, either, please. Tell 
anyone-who cannot wait to get in touch with Doctor Phillips." 

How long I slept I do not know, but the early dark of midwinter 
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evening had fallen when I sat suddenly bolt-upright in my bed, my 
nerves still vibrating like telephone wires in a heavy wind. Gradually, 
insistently, insidiously, a voice had seemed commanding me to rise, 
don my clothes and leave the house. Where I should go was not ex- 
plained, but that I go at once was so insistently 'commanded that I 
half rose from the bed, reluctance, fear and something close akin to 
horror dragging me back, but that not-to-be-ignored command impelling 
my obedience. Then, while I wrestled with the power which seemed domin- 
ating me, a sudden memory broke into my dream, a memory of other 
dreams of long ago, when I woke trembling in the darkened nursery, 
crying out in fright, then the stalwart bulk of a big body bending over 
me, hands firm . yet tender patting my cheek reassuringly, and 
the mingled comforting smell of starched linen, Russian leather and good 
tobacco coming through the darkness while my father's soothing voice 
bade me not to be afraid, for he was with me. 

The second dream dispelled the first, but I was still a-tremble with 
the tension of the summons to arise when I struggled back to conscious- 
ness and looked about the room. 

Half an hour later, bathed, shaved and much refreshed, I faced de 
Grandin and Renouard across the dinner table. 

"Par (amour dun bouc, my friends," de Grandin told us, "this after- 
noon has been most trying. Me, I have dreamed most unpleasant dreams 
— dreams which I do not like at all — and which I hope will not soon be 
repeated." 

" Comment cela P" Renouard inquired. 

"By blue, I dreamed that I received direct command to rise and 
dress and leave this house— and what is more, I should have done so, 
had I not awakened !" 

"Great Scott," I interjected, 'so did I !" 

"Eh, is it so?" 

Renouard regarded each of us in turn with bright, dark eyes, shrewd 
and knowing as a monkey's. "This of interest," he declared, tugging at 
his square-cut beard. "From what we know, it would seem that the so- 
cieties to which the unfortunate young ladies who first did bring me in 
this case are mixed in some mysterious manner with the Yezidees of 
Kurdistan, n' ' esi-ce-pas P" 

De Grandin nodded, watching him attentively. 

"Very well, then. As I told you heretofore, I do not know those Ye- 
zidees intimately. My information concerning them is hearsay, but it 
comes from sources of the greatest accuracy. Yes. Now, I am told, stretch- 
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ing over Asia, beginning in Manchuria and leading thence across Tibet, 
westward into Persia, and finally clear to Kurdistan, there is a chain 
of seven towered temples of the Yezidees, erected to the glorifying of the 
Devil. The chiefest of these shrines stands upon Mount Lalesh, but the 
others are, as the electricians say, 'hooked up in series.' Now, under- 
neath the dome of each one of these temples there sits at all times a 
priest of Satan, perpetually sending off his thought-rays— his mental 
emanations. Oh, do not laugh, my friends, I beg, for it Is so ! As priests 
or nuns professed to the service of God offer up perpetual adoration and 
prayers oT intercession, so do these servants of the archfiend continually 
give forth the praise and prayer of evil. Unceasingly they broadcast 
wicked influences, and while I would riot go so far as to assert that they 
can sway humanity to sin, some things I know. 

"I said I did not know the Yezidees, but that is only partly so. Of 
them I have heard much, and some things connected with them I have 
seen. For instance: When I was in Damascus, seeking out some answer 
to the riddle of the six young women, I met a certain Moslem who had 
gone to Kurdistan and while there incurred the enmity of the Yezidee 
priests. What he had done was not entirely clear, although I think that 
he had in some way profaned their idols. However that may be, Damas- 
cus is a long and tiresome journey from the confines of Lalesh, where 
Satan's followers hold their sway, but— 

. "Attend me" — he leaned forward till the candle-light struck odd re- 
flections from his deep-set eyes— " this mancameto me one day and said 
he had received command to go out into the desert. Whence the command 
came he did not know, but in the night he dreamed, and every night 
thereafter, he had dreamed, always the same thing, that he arise and go 
into the desert 'Was it a voice commanding?' I did ask, and 'No,' he 
said, 'it was rather like a sound unheard but felt— like that strange ring- 
ing in his ears we sometimes have when we have taken too much quinine 
for the fever. ' 

"I sent him to a doctor and the learned medical fool gave him some 
pills and told him to forget it. Ha, forget that never-ending order to arise 
and leave, which ate into his brain asji maggot eats in cheese? As well 
he might have told one burning in the fire to dismiss all thought of 
torment from his mind ! 

„ "There finally came a time when the poor fellow could no longer 
battle with the psychic promptings of the priests of Satin. One night he 
left his house and wandered off. Some few days later the desert patrol — 
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found his burmoose and boots, or what was left of them. The jackals, 
perhaps with the aid of desert bandits, had disposed of all the rest. 

"Now we tread close upon these evil-doers' heels. I have followed 
them across the ocean. You, my Jules, and you, Monsieur Trowbridge, 
have stumbled on their path, and all of us would bring them to account 
for their misdoings. What then ? 

"What, indeed, but that one of them, who is an adept at the black 
magic of their ' craft, has thrown himself into a state of concentration, 
and sent forth dire commands to us— such subtle, silent orders as the 
serpent gives the fascinated bird ? You, my Jules, have it. So have you, 
Monsieur Trowbridge, for both of you are somewhat psychic. Me, I am 
the hard, tough-headed old policeman, practical, seeing little farther than 
my nose, and then seeing only what I do behold, no more. Their thought- 
commands, which are a species of hypnotism, will probably not reach me, 
or, if they do, will not affect my conduct. 

"Your greatest danger is while you sleep, for then it is the sentry of 
your conscious mind will cease to go his guardian rounds, and the gate- 
way to your inner consciousness will be wide open. I therefore think 
it wise that we shall share one room hejeafter. Renouard is watchful; 
long years of practicing to sleep with one hand on his weapon and one 
eye open for attack have schooled him for such work. You cannot 
move without knowing, and when I hear you move I wake you. And 
when I wake you their chain is broken., Do you agree?" 

The thought occurred to Jules de Grandin and me at once. 

"Alice— " I began, and: 

"Yes, parbleu, Mademoiselle Alice !" cried de Grandin. "That message 
which she had, that constant but not understood command: 'Alice, come 
home!' It was undoubtlessly so given her. Remember, a day or so before 
she first received it a spy of theirs, pretending to be seeking curios for 
some collector, came to the house, and saw the marriage girdle of the 
Yezidees. That was what he wanted, to assure himself that the Alice 1 
Hume their spies had run to earth was indeed the one they sought, the 
descendant of that high priest's daughter of the ancient days, she who 
had run off with the Christian Englishman. Yes, par la barbe d'un 
chat, no wonder that she could write nothing else upon her ouija board 
that day; no wonder she puzzled why she had that thought-impression, 
of command to go. Already they had planted in her mind the order 
to abandon home and love and God and to join herself to their unholy 
ranks ! 

"By blue, my Georges, you have solved two problems for us. It was 
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you who told us of the meaning of that shrilling cry which Friend Trow- 
bridge and I did hear the night on which she disappeared and which 
made the hospital ataches unable to repel invasion of their ward; now 
you have thrown more light upon the subject, and we know it was that 
Mademoiselle Alice had that thought- command to leave before she could 
suspect that such things were. 

"I think it would be wise if we consulted — " 

"Detective Sergeant Costello," Nora McGinnis announced from the 
dining-room door. 

"Ah, my friend, come in," de Grandin cried. "You are in time to share 
a' new discovery we have made. ' ' 

Costello had no answering smile for the little Frenchman's greeting. 
His eyes were set in something like a stare of horror, and his big, hard- 
shaven chin trembled slighdy as he answered: 

"An' ye're in time to share a discovery wid me, sor, if ye'll be good 
enough to shtep into th' surgery a moment." 

Agog with interest we followed him into the surgery, watched him 
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extract a paper parcel from his overcoat pocket and tear off the outer 
wrappings, disclosing a packet of oiled silk beneath. 

"What is it ? What have you found ?" de Grandin questioned eagerly. 

"This," the Irishman returned. "Look here!" He tore the silken folds 
apart and dumped their contents on the instrument table. A pair of little 
hands, crudely severed at the wrists, lay on the table's porcelain top. 

10. Wordless Answers 

DE GRANDIN WAS THE FIRST to recover from the shock. 
The double background of long practice as a surgeon and years of 
service with the secret police had inured him to such sights as would 
break the nerve of one merely a doctor or policeman. Added to this was 
an insatiable curiosity which drove him to examing everything he saw, 
be it beautiful or hideous. With a touch as delicate as though he had 
been handling some frail work of woven glass he took one of the litde 
hands between his thumb and forefinger, held it up to the surgery light 
and gazed at it with narrowed eyes and faindy pursed lips. Looking at 
him, one would have said he was about to whistle. 

"A child's?" I asked, shrinking from too close examination of the 
ghastly relic. 

"A girl's," he answered thoughtfully. "Young, scarcely more than 
adolescent, I should say, and probably not well to do, though having 
inclination toward the niceties of life. Observe the nails." 

He turned the small hand over, and presented it palm-downward for 
my scrutiny. "You will observe," he added, "that they are nicely var- 
nished and cut and filed to a point, though the shaping is not uniform, 
which tells us that the treatment was self-done, and not the work of a 
professional manicurist. Again, they are most scrupulously clean, which 
is an indication of the owner's character, but the cuticle is inexpertly 
trimmed; another proof of self-attention. Finally" — he turned the hand 
palm-up and tapped the balls of the fingers lighdy— "though the digits 
are white and clean they are slightly calloused at the sides and the finger 
tips and thenal region are inlaid with the faintest lines of ineradicable 
soil— occupational discoloration which no amount of soap and scrub- 
bing-brush will quite remove. Only acid bleacher or pumice stone would 
erase them, and these she either did not know of, or realized that their 
continued use would irritate the friction-skin. Enfin, we have here the 
very pretty hands of a young working girl possessing wholesome self- 
respect, but forced to earn her daily bread by daily toil. A factory op- 
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erative, possibly, surely not a laundress or charwoman. There is too much 
work-soil for the first, too little for the second." 

Again he held the hand up to the light. "I am convinced that this 
was severed while she was alive," he declared. "See, it is practically 
free of blood; had death occurred some time before the severance, the 
blood would not have been sufficiently liquid to drain off— though the 
operation might have been made a short time after death," he added 
thoughtfully. 

"Have you anything to add, my friend ?" he asked Costello. 

"No, sor. All we know is we found th' hands," the Irishman replied. 
"They wuz found layin' side by side, wid th' fingers touchin', like they 
might 'a' been clasped in prayer, but had fallen apart like, just outside th' 
wallo' th' convent garden, sor." 

"Norn dun miracle du bon Dieu!" exclaimed de Grandin, with that 
near-blasphemous intimacy he affected for the Diety. "I had some other 
things in mind tonight but this must take precedence. Come, let us go, 
rush, hasten, fly to where you found them, then lay our course from there 
until she shall be found !" 

The Convent of the Sacred Heart stood on an elevation from which it 
overlooked surrounding territory, and in the hollow to the east lay the 
little settlement of Rupleyville, a neat but unpretentious place comprised 
for the most part of homes of thrifty Italians who had been graduated 
from section gangs upon the Lackawanna's right of way to small truck- 
farming, huckstering or fruit-stand keeping. A general store, a bakery, 
a little church erected to Saint Rocco, and a shop in which two glass 
globes filled with colored water and the sign Farmacia Italiana proclaim- 
ed its owner's calling were the principal edifices of the place. 

To the latter de Grandin led us, and introduced himself in a flood of 
voluble Italian. The little, wrinkled pharmacist regarded him attentively, 
then replied torentially, waving his hands and elevating shoulders and 
eyebrows till I made sure both would be separated from their respective 
sub-structures. At length: 

"Perfetto; eccellentef" de Grandin cried, raising his hat ceremoniously. 
"Many thanks, Signor. We go at once." To us: "Come, my friends; I 
think that we are on the trail at last." 

"What did you find out, sor?" Cbstelto asked as the little Frenchman 
led us hurriedly down the single street the hamlet boasted. 

"Ah, but of course, I did forget you do not speak Italian," de Grandin 
answered contritely. "When we had looked upon the spot where you did 
find the little hands, I told me, 'It are useless to stand here staring at the 
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earth. Either the poor one from whom those hands were cut are living 
or dead. In any event, she are not here. If she are alive, she might have 
wandered off, though not far, for the bleeding from her severed wrists 
would be too extensive. If she are dead, she could not have moved her- 
self, yet, since she are not here, some one must have moved her. Jules 
de Grandin, let us inquire.' 

"And so I led the way to this small village, and first of all I see the 
pharmacist's shop. 'Very good,' I tell, me, 'the druggist are somewhat 
of a doctor; injured persons frequently appeal to him for help. Perhaps 
he will know something.' And so I interrogate him. 

"He knew nothing of a person suffering grievous hurt, but he inform- - 
ed me that a most respectable old woman living near had come to him 
some time ago in greatest haste and implored that he would sell her 
opium, as well as something which would staunch the flow of blood. 
The woman was not suffering an injury. The inference is then that she 
sought the remedies for someone else. JV est-ce-pas? Of course. Very well, 
it is to her house that we go all quickly." 

We halted at the small gate of a cottage garden. The paling fence was 
innocent of paint, but neatly whitewashed, as were the rough plank side- 
walls of the house. An oil-lamp burned dimly in the single room the 
cottage .boasted, and by its feeble light we saw an old woman, very 
wrinkled, but very clean, bending over a low bed which lay in shadow. 

De Grandin knocked imperatively on the whitewashed door, then, as 
no answer was forthcoming, pushed back the panels and stepped across 
the threshold. 

The room was nearly bare of furniture, the bed, a small table and two 
rough, unpainted chairs completing its equipment. The little kerosene 
lamp, a cheap alarm clock and two gayly colored pictures of religious 
scenes were the sole attempts at ornament. The aged woman, scrupulously 
neat in smooth black gown and cheap jet brooch, straightened on her 
knees beside the bed as we came in and raised a finger to her wrinkled 
lips. "Qui-et pleez," she murmured. "She iss a-sleepa. I have give" — 
she sought the English word, then raised her shoulders in a shrug of im- 
potence and finished in Italian — "I give oppio." 

De Grandin dotted his hat and bowed politely, then whispered quickly 
in Italian. The woman listened, nodded once or twice, then rose slowly 
and beckoned us to follow her across the room. "Signori," she informed 
us in a whisper, "I am a poor woman, me; but I have the means to live 
a litde. At night— what you call him? si, scrub— I scrub floors in the 
bank at the city. Sometimes I come home by the bus at morning, some- 
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times I walk for save the money. Last night— this morning— I walk. 

"I pass the convento just when the dark is turning into light today, 
and I go for walk downhill to her I hear somebody groan— o-oh, a ah! 
like that. I go for see who are in trouble, and find this povera lying 
in the snow. 

"Dio Santo, what you think ? Some devil he have cut her arms off 
close by the hand ! She is bleeding fast. 

"I call to her, she try for answer, but no can. What you think some 
more? That devil have cut out her tongue and blood run out her mouth 
when she try speak ! " 

"I go tor look some more. Santissima Madonna, her eyes have been 
put out ! Oh, I tell you, Signori, it is the sight of sadness that I see ! 

"I think at first I run for help; then I think, 'No, while I am gone 
she may die from bleeding. I take her with me.' So I do. 

"I am very strong, me. All my life, in old country, in new country, 
I worka verree hard. Yes, sure. So I put her on my back— so!— and 
make the run— not walk, run— all way downhill to my house here. 
Then I put cloths upon her where her hands should be and put her in 
my bed; then I run all the way by the farmacia for medicine. The drug 
man not like for sell me oppio, but I beg him on my knee and tell 
him it is for save a life. Then he give it to me. I come back with a run 
and make' soup of it and from it feed her with a spoon. At first she spit 
it out again, but after time she swallow it, and now she not feel no more 
pain. She is asleep, and when she wake I give her more until her hurt 
all better. I not know who she is, Signori, but I not like for see her suffer. 
She iss so young, so pretty, so — what you say?— niza? Yes. Sure." 

De Grandin twisted his mustache and looked at her appreciatively. At 
length: "Madame, you are truly one of God's good noblewomen," he 
declared, and raised her gnarled and work-worn fingers to his lips as 
though they had been the white, jeweled fingers of a countess. 

"Now, quick, my friends," he called to us. "She must have careful 
nursing and a bed and rest and the best medical attendance. Call for an 
ambulance from the pharmacy, my sergeant. We shall await you here." 

Swiftly, speaking softly in Italian, he explained the need of expert 
nursing to the woman, adding that only in a hospital could we hope to 
revive the patient sufficiently to enable her to tell us something of her 
assailants. 

"But no!" the woman told him. "That can not be, Signor. They 
have cut off her hands, they have cut out her tongue, they have % put out 
her eyes. She cau not speak or write or recognize the ones who did it, 
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even though you made them arrest and brought them to her. Me, I 
think maybe it was the Mafia did this, though they not do like this 
before. They kill, yes; but cut a woman up like this, no. Sicilians verree 
bad men, but not bad like that, I think." 

"Ma mere," de Grandin answered, "though all you say is true, never- 
theless I shall find a way for her to talk and tell us who has done this 
thiag, "and how we best may find him. How I shall do it I cannot tell, 
but that I shall succeed I am assured. I am Jules de Grandin, and I do 
not fail. Most of my life has been devoted to the healing of the sick and 
tracking down the wicked. I may not heal her hurts, for only God's good 
self can grow new hands and replace her ruined eyes and tongue, but 
vengeance I can take on those who outraged her and all humanity 
when they did this shameful thing, and may Satan roast me on a spit 
and serve me hot in my own gravy with damned, detestable turnips as 
a garnish if I do not so. I swear it. She shall talk to me in hell's despite. 

"Mais out, you must accept it," he insisted as he tendered her a bill, 
and the woman made a gesture of refusal. "Think of your ruined gown, 
your soiled bed- clothing, and the trouble you have been to, It is your due, 
not a reward, my old one." 

She took the money reluctantly, but thankfully, and he turned im- 
patiently to me. "Stand by, my friend," he ordered; "we must go with 
her when they have come, for every moment is <5f preciousness. Me, I 
do not greatly like the looks of things; the brutal way in which her 
hands were amputated, the exposure to the cold, the well-meaning but 
unhygienic measures of assistance which the kindly one has taken. In- 
fection may set in, and we must make her talk before it is too late." 

"Make her talk?" I echoed in amazement. "You're raving, man! 
How can she talk without a tongue, or " 

"Ah bah!" he interrupted. "Keep the eyes on Jules de Grandin, good 
Friend Trowbridge. The Devil and his servants may be clever, but he 
is cleverer. Yes, by damn, much more so !" 

The trail of chalk-marks the veiled lady mentioned to de Grandin leads 
to the heart of the temple of the Devil- Worshippers, where the infamous 
Black Mass is about to be celebrated. Don't miss the second installment 
of THE DEVIL'S BRIDE in our May issue. 
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The Story Thus Far 

Beautiful Alice Hume vanished 
during the final rehearsal for her 
wedding in the presence of her fiance 
and a group of friends including her 
mother, her family physician Doctor 
Samuel Trowbridge, and Trow- 
bridge's eccentric associate, the 
French physician-detective. Doctor 



Jules de Grandin. The little French- 
man discovered traces of a yellow 
powder which, he explained to Trow- 
bridge, was bulala-gwai, the "little 
death" used by natives of the French 
Congotoproduce temporary paraly- 
sis. Alice, he declared, had been ab- 
ducted while the wedding party was 
rendered unconscious by bulala-gwai 
De Grandin also believed the 
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It was Aleister Crowley, back in the 20s, who formed the cult, or circle, 
or whatever, whose creed was "Do what thou wilt; this shall be the 
whole of the law." Which sounds like the ultimate in freedom at first, 
but really amounts to delivering the weaker into the hands of the more 
powerful to be done to as the more powerful wills . . . The Devil's Bride 
was Seabury Quinn's only long novel dealing with Jules de Grandin and 
Dr. Trowbridge, although Satan's Stepson would be billed as a novel 
in many magazines today; being as long, if not longer, than some of 
the two-part serials that WEIRD TALES used to run. The story was 
enthusiastically received by WT's readers, and has never been reprinted 
before. Even as this installment was being prepared for the printer, 
letters and preference pages voting "yes!" on our inquiry about re- 
printing The Devil's Bride were coming in-the March issue with the first 
installment had not gone out to subscribers or newsstands quite yet. In 
this issue, we combine the original third and fourth installments of the 
story. 



disappearance to be connected with 
a girdle of tanned human skin he had 
admired on Alice. The girl told him 
that the belt was known as "the luck 
of the Humes" and had been in the 
family a long time. 

He found a concealed document in 
the family Bible, written by Alice's 
ancestor, David Hume, and relating 
how he had been sold as a slave to 
the devil-worshipping Yezidees, had 
rescued the daughter of their chief 
from becoming the "bride of Satan," 
had married her and later brought 
her to America. 

Despite a sentence in the old 
manuscript that warned Hume's 
descendants that an attempt might 
some time be made to "bring home" 
one of the daughters of his line. 
Alice's mother refused to admit any 
connection between the Yezidee legend 
and her daughter's disappearance. 
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But that very night Mrs. Hume was 
found murdered by astrangling-cord 
in her own boudoir. 

A young, unbaptized boy was 
spirited away from a near-by Bap- 
tist home, and a veiled lady, who 
had turned against the Yezidees, was 
stolen out of the jail and later found 
crucified in the garden of a convent, 
before de Grandin had obtained from 
her the information he wanted. 

Inspector Renouard, of the French 
secret service, arrived from overseas 
on* the trail of the Yezidees, and 
joined de Grandin and Sergeant 
Costello of the local police. At once 
they were startled by the case of a 
young woman whose hands were cut 
off, tongue cut out and eyes blinded, 
presumably by the Yezidees. De 
Grandin undertakes the seemingly 
impossible task of finding out from 
her who were her assailants. 
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The danging ambulance arrived in a few minutes, for the call Costello 
sent was urgent, and a bored young intern, collegiate raccoon coat slipped 
on over his whites, entered the cottage, the stretcher-bearers close behind 
him. "Hear you got a pretty bad case here— " he began, then straightened 
as he saw de Grandin. 'Oh, I didn't know you were in charge here, Doc- 
tor," he finished. 

The litde Frenchman, whose uncanny skill at surgery had made his 
name a by-word in the local clinics, smiled amiably. "Quickly, mon brave," 
he ordered. "It is imperative that we should get her hence as rapidly as 
possible. I desire to converse with her." 

"0. K., sir," the youngster answered. "What's wrong ?" He drew out 
his report card and poised a pencil over it. 

De Grandin nodded to' the litter-bearers to begin their task as he re- 
plied: "Both hands amputated by transverse cuts incising the pronator 
quadratus; the tongue clipped across the apex, both eyes blinded by 
transverse knife cuts across the cornea and striking through the anterior 
chamber and crystalline lens." 

"You — she's had all that done to her, an' you're going to converse with 
her ?" the boy asked incredulously. "Don't you mean — " 

"I mean precisely what I say, mon vieux," de Grandin told him posi- 
tively. "I shall ask her certain questions, and she shall answer me. Come, 
make haste, or it may be too late." •*"---, 

At the hospital, de Grandin, aided by a wondering nurse and intern, 
removed the old Italian woman's makeshift bandages from the girl's 
severed wrists, applied a strong anodyne liniment of aconite, opium and 
chloroform, and wound fresh wrappings on the stumps with the speed 
and skill of one who served a long and strenuous apprenticeship in trench 
dressing-stations and field hospitals. 

Some time elapsed before the strong narcotic soup administered by the 
old Italian lost its effect, but at length the patient showed slight signs of 
consciousness. 

"Ma fille," de Grandin said, leaning forward till his lips were almost 
against the maimed girl's bandaged face, "you are in great trouble. You 
are temporarily deprived of speech and sight, but it is necessary that you 
tell us what you can, that we may apprehend those who did this thing to 
you. At present you are in Mercy Hospital, and here you will be given 
every care. 

"Attend me carefully, if you please. I shall ask you questions. You 
shall answer me by spelling. Thus" — he seated himself at the foot of the 
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bed and placed his hand lightly on the blanket where her feet lay— "for 
a you will move your foot once, for b twice, arid so on through the al- 
phabet. You understand?" 

A pause, then a slight movement underneath the bedclothes, twenty-five 
twitches of the foot, then five, finally nineteen: "Y-e-s." 

"Tres bon, let us start." Drawing a notebook from his pocket he rested 
it upon his knee, then poised a stylographic pen above it. "Leave us, if 
you will, my friends," he ordered. "We shall be better if alone. 

"Now, ma pauvreP" he turned toward the mutilated girl, ready to 
begin his interrogatory. 

Something like an hour later he emerged from the sickroom, tears 
gleaming in his eyes and a taut, hard look about his mouth. "It is fin- 
ished—done—completed," he announced, sinking wearily into a chair 
and in defiance of every house rule drawing out an evil-smelling French 
cigarette and setting it alight. 

"What's finished ?" I demanded. 

"Everything; all!" he answered. "My questioning and the poor one; 
both together. Name of a miracle, I spoke truth when I told her that 
blond lie and said her loss of sight and speech was temporary, for now 
she sees and sings in God's own Paradise. The shock and loss of blood 
she suffered were too much — she is gone." 

He drew a handkerchief from his cuff and wiped his eyes, then: "But 
not until she told me all did she depart," he added fiercely. "Give me a 
little time to put my notes in order, and I shall read them to you." 

Three-quarters of an hour later he and I, Costello and Renouard were 
closeted in the superintendent's office. 

"Her name was Veronica Brady," he began, referring to his tran- 
script of the notes he had taken in the dead girl's room, "and she lived 
beneath the hill the other side the convent. She was an operative in the 
Hammel factory, and was due at work at slightly after seven. In order 
to arrive in time she had to take an early bus, and as the snow was 
deep, she set out early to meet the vehicle on the highway. As she was 
toiling up the hill this morning she was attracted by a group of people 
skirting the convent wall, a woman and three men. The woman was 
enveloped in some sort of long garment — it seemed to her like a blanket 
draped round her — and seemed struggling weakly and pleading with the 
men, two of whom pushed and drove her onward, like a beast to slaughter, 
while the third one walked ahead and seemed to take no notice of the 
others. 

"They reached the convent wall, and one of the men climbed upon 
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another's shoulders, seized the woman and dragged her up, then leaped 
the wall. The second man mounted on the third one's shoulders, reached 
the wall-crest, then leaned down and assisted his companion up. As the 
last one paused a moment on the summit of the wall, preparatory to 
leaping over into the garden, he spied Mademoiselle Veronica, jumped 
down and seized her, then called to his companions. They bade him 
bring her, and he dragged her to the wall and forced her up to the villain 
waiting at the top. Thereafter they drew her to the garden, gagged her 
with handerchiefs and ripped her stockings off, binding her hands and 
feet with them. Then, while she sat propped against the wall, she wit- 
nessed the whole vile scene. The base miscreants removed the effigy of 
Christ from the crucifix and broke it into pieces; then with railway spikes 
they nailed the woman upon the cross, and thrust a crown of barbed wire 
on her head and set an inscription over her. This done, they stood away 
and cursed her with all manner of vile oaths and pelted her with snow- 
balls while she hung and died in torment. 

"At length the coming of the dawn warned them their time was short, 
and so they gave attention to their second victim. Explaining that the one 
whom they had crucified had paid the penalty of talking, they then in- 
formed poor Mademoiselle Veronica that they would save her from such 
fate by making it impossible that she should betray them. And then they 
took the bindings from her wrists and ankles, made her resume her stock- 
ings and walk with them until they reached the wall. Across the wall 
they carried her; then in the snow outside they bade her kneel and clasp 
her hands in prayer while she looked her last upon the world. 

"The poor child thought they meant to kill her. How little could she 
estimate their vileness ! For, as she folded her hands in supplication, zic! 
a sudden knife-stroke hit her wrists, and scarcely realizing what she did, 
she found herself looking down at two small, clasped hands, while from 
her wrists there spurted streams of blood. The blow was quick and the 
knife sharp; she scarcely felt the stroke, she told me, for it was more like 
a heavy blow with a fist or club than a severing cut which deprived her 
of her hands. 

"But before she realized what had befallen her she felt her throat seized 
by rough hands, and she was choked until her tongue protruded. A sudden 
searing pain, as though a glowing iron had been thrust into her mouth, 
was followed by a blaze of flashing light; then— darkness— utter, impene- 
trable darkness, such as she had never known before, fell on her, and in 
the snow she writhed in agony of mind and body. Shut off from every 
trace of light and with her own blood choking back the screams for help 
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she tried to give, in her ears was echoed the laughter of her tormenters. 

"The next she knew she was lifted from the snow and borne on some- 
one's shoulders to a house, bandages were wound about her wrists and 
yes, and anon a biting, bitter mixture was poured into her tortured 
mouth. Then merciful oblivion until she woke to find herself in Mercy 
Hospital with Jules de Gran din questioning her. 

"Ah, it was pitiful to make her tell this story with her feet, my friends, 
and very pitiful it was to see her die, but far rather would I have done 
so than know that she must live, a maimed and blinded creature. 

"Ha, but I have not done. No. She told me of the men who did this 
sacre, dastard thing. Their leader was a monstrous-looking creature, a 
person with an old and wrinkled face, not ugly, not even wicked, but 
rather sad and thoughtful, and in his wrinkled face there burned a pair 
of ageless eyes, all but void of expression, and his body was the lithe, 
well-formed body of a youth. His voice, too, was gentle, like his eyes, 
but gentle with the terrible gentleness of the hissing serpent. And though 
he dressed like us, upon his head was set a scarlet turban ornamented 
with a great greenish-yellow stone which shone and flickered, even in 
the half-light of the morning, like the evil eye of a ferocious tiger. 

"His companions were similar in dress, although the turbans on their 
heads were black. One was tall, the other taller. Both were swarthy of 
complexion, and both were bearded. 

"By their complexions and their beards, and especially by their noses, 
she thought them Jewish. The poor one erred most terribly and slandered 
a most great and noble race. We know them for what they truly were, 
my friends, Kurdish hellions, Yezidee followers and worshippers of Satan's 
unclean self !" 

He finished his recital and lit another cigarette. "The net of evidence 
is woven," he declared. "Our task is now to cast it over them." 

"Ye're right there, sor, dead right," Costello agreed. "But how're we 
goin' to do it ?" 

De Crandin looked at him a moment, then started as one who suddenly 
recalls a duty unperformed. "By blue," he cried, "we must at once to 
Monsieur the Coroner's; we must secure those photographs before it fs 
too late !" 

11. The Strayed Sheep 

"HULLO, DOCTOR DE GRANDIN," Coroner Martin greeted- 
as we entered the private office of his luxurious funeral home, "there's 
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been a young man from Morgan's Photonews Agency hanging around 
here waiting for you for the last hour or so. Said you wanted him to 
take : some pictures, but couldn't say what. It might be all right, then 
again, it mightn't, and he may be on a snooping expedition— you never 
can tell with those fellows— so I told him to wait. He's back in the rec- 
reation room with my boys now, smoking his head off and cussing you 
out." 

The quick smile with which de Grandin answered was more a mechani- 
cal facial contortion than an evidence of mirth. "Quite yes," he agreed. 
"I gready desire that you let us take some photographs of Mademoi- 
selle llnconnue—ihe nameless lady whose body you took in charge at 
the convent this morning. We must discover her identity, if possible. Is 
all prepared according to your promise ?" 

Professional pride was evident as Mr. Martin answered, "Come and see 
her, if you will." 

'She lay upon a bedstead in one of the secluded "slumber rooms" — 
apartments dedicated to repose of the dead awaiting casketing and burial 
— a soft silk comforter draped over her, her head upon a snowy pillow, 
and I had to look a second time to make sure it was she. With a skill 
which put the best of Egypt's famed practitioners to shame, the clever- 
handed mortician had eradicated every trace of violent death from the 
frail body of the girl, had totally obliterated the nail-marks from her 
slender hands and erased the cruel wounds of the barbed wire from her 
brow. Even the deeply burned cross-brands on her cheeks had been effaced, 
and on her calm, smooth countenance there was a look of peace which 
simulated natural sleep. The lips, ingeniously tinted, were slightly parted, 
as though she breathed in light, half-waking slumber, and so perfect was 
the illusion of life that I could have sworn I saw her bosom flutter with 
feint respiration. 

"Marvellous, par/ait, magnifique!" de Grandin pronounced, gazing 
admiringly at the body with the approval one artist may accord another's 
work. "If you will now permit the young man to come hither, we shall 
take the pictures; then we need trouble you no more." 

The young news photographer set up his camera at de Grandin' s orders, 
taking several profile views of the dead girl. Finally he raised the instru- 
ment till its lens looked directly down upon the calm, still face, and snapped 
a final picture. 

Next day the photographs were broadcast to the papers with the caption: 
"Who Knows Her? Mystery woman, found wandering in the streets of 
Harrisonville, N. J., was taken to die psychopathic ward of City Hospital, 
but managed to escape. Next morning she was found dead from exposure 
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in a garden in the suburbs. Authorities are seeking for some clue to her 
identity, and any one who recognizes her is asked to notify 
Sergeant J. Costello, Detective Bureau, Harrisonville Police Dept. (Photo 
by Morgan's Photonews, Inc.)" 

We waited several days, but no response came in. It seemed that we had 
drawn a blank. 

At last, when we had about abandoned hope, the telephone called me 
from the dinner table, and Costello' s heavy voice advised: "There's a 
young felly down to headquarters, sor, that says he thinks he recognizes 
that there now unknown gur-rl. Says he saw her picture in th' Springfield 
Echo. Will I take 'im over to th' coroner's ?" 

"Might as well," I answered. "Ask Mr. Martin to let him look at the 
body; then, if he still thinks he knows her, bring him over and Doctor 
de Grandin and I will talk with him." 

"Right, sor," Costello promised. "I'll not be botherin' ye wid anny 
false alarrms." I went back to dessert, Renouard and Jules de Grandin. 

Some three-quarters of an hour later while we sipped our postprandial 
coffee and liqueurs in the the drawing-room, the doorbell shrilled and 
Nora ushered in Costello and a serious-faced young man. "Shake hands 
wid Mr. Kimble, gentlemen," the sergeant introduced. "He knows her, 
a'right. Identified her positively. He'll beclaimin' th' remains in th' morn- 
in', if ye've no objections." 

De Grandin shook hands cordially enough, but his welcome was re- 
strained. "You can tell whence the poor young lady came, and what her 
name was, perhaps, Monsieur ?" he asked, when the visitors had been 
made comfortable with cognac and cigars. 

Young Mr. Kimble flushed beneath the little Frenchman's direct, un- 
winking stare. He was tall, stoop-shouldered, hatchet-faced, bespectacled. 
Such animation as he had seemed concentrated in his rather large and 
. deep-set hazel eyes. Except for them he was utterly commonplace, a man 
of neutral coloring, totally undistinguished, doomed by his very nature 
to the self-effacement consequent upon unconquerable diffidence. "A clerk 
or bookkeeper,^ I classified him mentally, "possibly a junior accountant 
or senior routine worker of some sort." Beside the debonair de Grandin, 
the fiery and intense Renouard and the brawny, competent Costello he 
was like a sparrow in the company of tanagers. 

Now, however, whatever remnant of emotion remained in his drab, 
repressed personality, welled up as he replied: "Yes sir, I can tell you; her 
name was AbigafljapW*- She was my sister." 
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"U'm ?" de Grandin murmured thoughtfully, drawing at his cigar. 
Then, as the other remained silent: 

"You can suggest, perhaps, how it came she was found in the unfortu- 
nate condition which led to her incarceration in the hospital, and later to 
her so deplorable demise?" Beneath the shadow of his brows he watched 
the young man with a cat-stare of unwinking vigilance, alert to note the 
slightest sign betokening that the visitor had greater knowledge of the case 
than the meager information in the newspaper supplied. 

Young Kimble shook his head. "I'm afraid not," he replied. "I hadn't 
seen her for two years; didn't have the slightest idea where she was." He 
paused a moment, fumbling nervously with his cigar; then: "Whatever I 
may say will be regarded confidentially ?" he asked. 

"But certainly," de Grandin answered. 

The young man tossed his cigar into the fire and leaned forward, elbows 
on knees, fingers interlaced. "She was my sister," he repeated huskily. 
"We were born and reared in Springfield. Our father was—" He paused 
again and hunted for a word, then: "A tyrant, a good church-member 
and according to his lights a Christian, so righteous that he couldn't be 
religious, so pious that he couldn't find it in him to be kind or merciful. 
You know the breed. We weren't allowed to play cards or dance, or even 
go to parties; he was afraid we might play 'kissing games'. We had family 
prayers each night and morning, and on Sunday weren't allowed to 
play— my sister's dolls and all my toys were put away each Saturday 
and not allowed outside the closet till Monday morning. Once when he 
caught me reading Moby Dick— I was a lad of fifteen, too, then — he 
snatched it from me and threw it in the fire. He'd 'tolerate no novel- 
reading in a Christian home,' he told me. 

"I stood for it; I reckon it was in me from my Puritan ancestors, but 
Abigail was different. Our grandfather had married an Irish girl— worked 
her to death and broke her heart with pious- devilishness before she was 
twenty-five— and Abigail took after her. Looked like her, too, they said. 
Father used to pray with her, pray that she'd be able to 'tear the sinful 
image of the Scarlet Woman' from her heart and give herself to Jesus. 
Then he'd beat her for her soul's salvation, praying all the time." 

A bitter smile lit up his somber features, and something, some deep- 
rooted though almost eradicated spirit of revolt, flickered in his eyes a 
moment. "You can imagine what effect such treatment would have on a 
high-spirited girl," he added. "When Abby was seventeen she ray away. 

"My father cursed" her, literally. Stood in the doorway of our home 
and raised his hands to heavens while he called God's curse upon a 
wilful, disobedient child." _ ' 
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Again the bitter, twisted smile flickered across his face. "I think his 
God heard him," he concluded. 

"But, Monsieur, are we to understand you did not again behold your 
so unfortunate sister until—" de Grandin paused with upraised brows. 

"Oh, yes, I saw her," the young man answered caustically. "She ran 
away, as I said, but in her case the road of the transgressor was hard. 
She'd been brought up to call a leg a limb and to think the 
doctors brought babies in their satchels. She learned the truth before a 
year had gone. 

"I got a note from her one day, telling me she was at a farmhouse 
outside town and that she was expecting a baby. I was working then 
and making fairly good money for a youngster, keeping books in a 
hardware store, but my father took my wages every Saturday night, and 
I was allowed only a dollar a week from them. I had to put that on the 
collection plate on Sunday. 

"When Abby's letter came I was almost frantic. I hadn't a nickel I 
could use, and if I went to my father he would quote something from the 
Bible about the wages of sin being death, I knew. 

"But if -you're driven far enough you can usually manage to make 
plans. I did. I deliberately quit my job at Hoeschler's. Picked a fight with 
the head bookkeeper, and made 'em discharge me. 

"Then I told my father, and though I was almost twenty-one years 
old, he beat me till I thought I'd drop beneath the torture. But it was 
all part of my plan, so I gritted my teeth and bore it. 

"I'd got the promise of another job before I quit the first one, so I 
went to work at the new place immediately; but I fooled the old man. 
My new salary was twenty dollars a week, twice as much as I'd received 
before, but I told him I had to take a cut in pay, and that they gave 
me only ten. I steamed the pay envelope open and took out ten dollars, 
then resealed it and handed it to him with remaining ten each Saturday. 
He never knew the difference. 

"As quickly as I could I went to see my sister, told her not to worry, 
and engaged a doctor. I paid him forty dollars on account and signed 
notes for the balance. Everything was fixed for Abigail to have the proper 
care. 

"He was a pretty little fellow, her baby; pretty and sweet and innoxent 
as though he hadn't been a" — he halted, gagging on the ugly word, then 
ended lamely— "as if his mother had been married. 

"Living was cheaper in those days, and Abby and the baby made 
out nicely at the farm for 'most two years. I'd had two raises in pay, 
. and turned the increase over to her, and she managed to pick up some 
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spare change at odd work, too, so everything went pretty well—" He 
stopped again, and the knuckles of his knitted hands showed white and 
bonv as the fingers laced together with increased pressure. 

"Yes my friend, uniil- " de Grandin prompted softly. 

"Till she was taken sick," young Kimble finished. "It was influenza. 
We'd been pretty hard hit up Springfield way that spring, and Abigail 
was taken pretty bad. Pneumonia developed, and the doctor didn't hold 
out much hope to her. Her conscience was troubling her for running out 
on the old man and on account of the baby, too. I guess. Anyhow, she 
asked to see a minister. 

"He was a young man, just out of the Methodist seminary, with a 
mouth hill of Scriptural quotations and a nose that itched to get in other 
people's business. When she'd confessed her sin he prayed with her a 
while, then came hot-foot to the city and spilled the story to my lather. 
Told him erring was human, but forgiveness divine, and that he had a 
chance to bring the lost sheep back into the fold — typical preacher's cant, 
you know. 

"I was of age, then, but still living home. The old man came to me 
and taxed me with my perfidy in helping Abby in her lite of shameful 
sin, and- what was worse!— holding back some of my salary from him. 
Then he began to pray, likening himself to Abraham and me to Isaac, 
and asking God to give strength to his arm that he might purge me of all 
sin, and tried to thrash me. 

"I said tried, gentlemen. The hardware store I worked in had carried 
a line of buggy-whips, but the coming of the motor car had made them a 
back number. We hadn't had a call for one in years, and several of the 
men had brought the old things home as souvenirs. I had one. My father 
hit me, striking me in the mouth with his clenched fist and bruising my lips 
till they bled. Then I let him have it. All the abuse I'd suffered from that 
sanctimonious old devil since my birth seemed crying out for redress 
right then, and, by God, it got it! I lashed him with that whip till it 
broke in my hands, then I beat him with the stock till he cried for mercy. 
When I say'cried',Imeanjustthat.He howled and bellowed like a beaten 
boy, and the tears ran down his face as he begged me to stop flogging 
him. 

"Then I left his house and never entered it again, not even when they 
held his funeral from it. — 

"But that didn't help my sister. The old man knew where she was living, 
and as soon as his bruises were healed he went out there, saw the land- 
lady and told her he was the baby's grandfather and had come to take it 
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home. My sister was too sick to be consulted, so the woman let him take 
the boy. He took him to an orphanage, and the child died within a month. 
Diphtheria immunization costs money, and the folks who ran that home- 
it was proof of a lack of faith in Providence to vaccinate the children for 
diphtheria, they said; but when you herd two hundred children in a place 
and one of 'em comes down with the disease, there's bound to be some 
duplication. Litde Arthur died and they were going to bury him in Potter's 
Field, but I heard of it and claimed the body and gave it decent burial. 

"My sister lay half-way between life and death for weeks. Finally she 
was well enough to ask for her son, and they told her he had gone off 
with his grandfather. She was almost wild with fear of what the old man 
might do to the child, but still too weak to travel, and the nervous strain 
shelaboredundersetherbackstillfurther.lt was nearly midsummer when 
she finally went to town. 

"She went right to the house and demanded that he give her back her 
child— told him she'd never asked him for a cent and never would, and 
every penny that he'd paid out for thelitde boy would be refunded to him. 

"He'd learned his lesson from me, but my sister was a mere woman, 
weak from recent illness; no need to guard his tongue while he talked with 
her. And so he called her every vile name imaginable and told her that 
her hope of heaven was gone, for she was living with a parent's curse up- 
on her. Finally he told her that her child was dead and buried in a paup- 
er's grave. He knew that was a lie, but he couldn't forego the joy of 
hurting her by it. 

"She came to me, half crazed with grief, and I did what I 
could to soothe her. I told her that the old man lied, and knew he lied, 
and that little Arthur had been buried in Graceland, with a tombstone set 
above his grave. Then, of course, she wanted to go see the place." 

Tears were tailing from the young man's eyes as he concluded: "I 
never shall forget that afternoon, the last time that I ever saw my litde 
sister living. It was nearly dark when we reached the grave, and she had 
to kneel to make out the inscription on the stone. Then she went down, 
like a mother bending by a crib, and whispered to the grass above her 
baby's face, 'Good-night, litde son; good-night and happy dreams; I'll 
see you early in the morning.' Then realization seemed to come to her. 
'Oh, God,' she cried, 'there won't be any morning! Oh, my baby; my 
litde baby boy! They took you from me and killed you, litde son — they 
and their God!' 

"And then beside her baby's grave she rose and held her hands up to 
the- sky and cursed the father who begot her and who had done this thing 
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to her; she cursed his church and his religion, cursed his God and all His 
works, and swore allegiance to the Devil ! I'm not a religious man, gentle- 
man. I had too big an overdose of it when I was a child, and I've never 
been in church since I left my lather's house; but that wild defiance of 
hers and her oath of fealty to everything we'd been taught to hate and 
fear fairly gave me the creeps. 

"I never saw her from that night to this. I gave her a hundred dollars, 
and she took the evening train to Boston, where I understand she got 
mixed up with all sorts of radical movements. The last I heard of her 
before I saw her picture in the paper yesterday was when she wrote me 
from New York saying she'd met a Russian gentleman who was preach- 
ing a new religion; one she could subscribe to and accept. I didn't quite 
understand what it was all about, but I gathered it was some sort of 
New Thought cult, or something of the kind. Anyway, 'Do What Thou 
Wilt, This Shall Be the Whole of the Law,' was its gospel, as she wrote 
it to me." 

DeGrandin leaned forward, his little round blueeyes alight with interest 
and excitement. "Have you, by any chance, apicture of your little nephew, 
Monsieur P" he asked. 

"Why, yes, I think so," young Kimble answered. "Here's a snapshot 
I took of him and Abigail out at the farm the winter before her illness. 
He was about eight or nine months old then." From an inner pocket he 
drew a leather wallet and from it took a worn and faded photograph. 

" M or bleu, I damn knew it; of course, that is the explanation!" de 
Grandin cried as he looked at the picture. "Await me, my friends, I shall 
return at once!" he shouted, leaping from his seat and rushing from the 
room. 

In a moment he was back, another picture in his hand. "Compare," 
he ordered sharply; "put them together, and tell me what it is you see." 

Mystified but eager, Renouard, Costello and young Kimble leaned 
over my shoulder as I laid the photographs side by side upon the coffee 
table. The picture to the right was the one Kimble furnished us. It showed 
a woman, younger than the one we knew, and with the light of happiness 
upon her face, but indisputably the beautiful veiled lady whose tragic 
death had followed her visit to us. In her arms nestled a pretty, dimpled 
little boy with dark curling hair clustering in tendrils round his baby 
ears, and eyes which fairly shone with life and merriment. 

The picture to the left was one de Grandin had obtained from the 
Baptist Home of the little Eastman boy who vanished. Though slightly 
younger, his resemblence to the other child was startling. Line for line 
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and feature for feature," each was almost the perfect duplicate of the other. 

De Grandin tweaked his mustache as he returned the snapshot to young 
Kimble. "Thank you, Monsieur," he said; "your story has affected' us 
profoundly. Tomorrow, if you will make formal claim to your sister's 
body, no obstacle to its release will be offered by the coroner, I promise 
you." Behind the visitor's back he made violent motions to Costello, 
indicative to our wish to be alone. 

The Irishman was quick to take the hint, and in a few minutes had 
departed with young Mr. Kimble. Half an hour later he rejoined us, a 
frown of deep perplexity upon his brow. 

"I'll bite, Doctor de Grandin, sor," he confessed. "What's it all 
about?" 

12. The Trail of the Serpent 

"BUT IT IS OBVIOUS," the little Frenchman answered. "Do 
not you see it, Renouard, Trowbridge?" he turned his bright bird-like 
gaze on us. 

"I'm afraid not," I replied. "Just what connection there is between 
the children's resemblance and— " 

" Ahe bah !" he interrupted. "It is elementary. Consider, if you please. 
This poor Mademoiselle Abigail, she was hopelessly involved with the 
Satanists, is it not so ?" 

"Yes," I agreed. "From what her brother told us, there's not much 
doubt that the sect with which she was connected is the same one 
Renouard told us about, but — " 

"But be roasted . on the grates of hell ! Can you think no farther back 
than the hinder side of your own neck, great stupid one ? What did she 
say when she came rushing to this house at dead of night and begged 
us for protection ? Think, remember, if you can." 

"Why, she was raving incoherently; it's rather hard to say that any- 
thing she told us was important, but— " 

"Dites— more of your sacre buts! Attend me: She came to us im- 
■ mediately after the small Baptitst one had been abducted, and she did 
declare: 'He was the image of my dear little— ' Her statement split upon 
that word, but in the light of what we now know, the rest is obvious. 
The little Eastman child resembled her dead baby; she could not bear to 
see him slaughtered, and cried out in horror at the act. When they per- 
sisted in this fiendishness she threatened them with us — with me, to be 
exact— and ran away to tell us how they might be found. They shot at 
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her, and wounded her, but she won through to us, and though she 
raved in wild delirium, she told enough to put us on the trail. But cer- 
tainly. Did she not say, 'Watch for the chalk-signs of the Devil— follow 
the pointed trident ?' But yes." 

He turned to Sergeant Costello and demanded: "And have your men 
been vigilant, mon vieux ? Do they keep watch for childish scrawls on 
house or fence or sidewalk, as I bade ?" 

Costello eyed him wonderingly. "Sure, they are," he answered. "Th' 
whole force has its orders to look out for 'em, though th' saints know 
that ye're after wantin' wid 'em when ye find 'em." 

"Very good," de Grandin nodded. "Attend me. I have known such 
things before. You, too, Renouard. Only a word was needed to put me 
on the trail. That word was furnished by the poor young woman whom 
they crucified. 

"In Europe, when the Satanists would gather for their wicked rites 
they send some secret message to their members, but never do they tell 
the place of meeting. No, the message might be intercepted and the police 
come. What then ? 

"Upon the walls of houses, on sidewalks, or on fences they draw a 
crude design of Satan, a foolish, childish thing which will escape notice 
as the scrawling of naughty little boys, but each of these drawings differs 
from the others, for whereas one will have the Devil's pitchfork pointing 
one way, another will point in a different direction. The variation will 
not be noticed by one who does not know the significance of the scrawls, 
but to those who know for what they look the pointing tridents are plain 
as markers on a motor highway. One need but follow the direction of the 
pointing tridents from picture to picture in order to be finally led right 
to the door of Satan's temple. Yes; of course. It is so." 

"Indubitably," Renouard accorded, with a vehement nod. 

"But what's th' little Eastman boy to do wid it?" Costello asked. 

"Everything, parbleu," de Grandin and Renouard replied in sober 
chorus. 

"It was undoubdessly for the Black Mass — the Mass of Saint Secaire 
— the litde one was stolen. Satan is the singe de Dieu — the impudent 
imitator of God and in his service is performed a vile parody of the 
celebration of the mass. The celebrant is, when possible, an unfrocked 
priest, but if such a one can not be found to do the office, any follower 
of the Devil may serve. 

"In the latter case a wafer already consecrated must be stolen from the 
monstrance of a church or impiously borne from communion in the 
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mouth of a mock-communicant. Then, robed as a priest, the buffoon 
who officiates ascends the Devil's altar and mouths the words prescribed 
in the missal, but reverses all the ritual gestures, kneeling backward to the 
altar, signing himself with the cross upside down and with his left hand 
reciting such prayers as he pleases backward. At the end he holds aloft 
the sacred Host, but instead of veneration the wretched congregation 
shrieks out insults, and the elements are then thrown to the ground and 
trampled underfoot. 

"Ha, but if a renegade priest can be persuaded to officiate, there is 
the foulest blasphemy of all, for he still has the words of power and 
the right to consecrate the elements, and so he says the mass from start 
to finish. For greater blasphemy the altar is the naked body of a woman, 
and when the rubric compels the celebrant to kiss the sanctuary, his lips 
are pressed against the human faircloth. The holy bread is consecrated, 
likewise the wine, but with the wine there is mingled the liflebood of a 
litde unbaptized baby boy. The celebrant, the deacon and subdeacon 
partake of this unholy drink, then share it with the congregation, and also 
they accept the water, but instead of swallowing it in reverence they spit 
it forth with grimaces of disgust and every foul insult. 

"You apprehend? The Mass of Saint Secaire was duly celebrated on 
the night poor Mademoiselle Abigail came knocking at our door, and the 
litde Eastman boy had been the victim. You noticed that she wore no 
clothing, save her outdoor wraps? Was that mere eccentricity? No, 
par bleu, it was evidence; no less. Evidence that she quit the nest of devils 
as she was and came forthwith to us with information which should lead 
to their undoing. She had undoubdessly served as altar cloth that night, 
my friends, and did not tarry for an instant when she fled— not even 
long enough to clothe herself. The litde victim of that night so much re- 
sembled her dead babe that the frozen heart within her was softened all 
at once, and she became once more a woman with a woman's tender 
pity, instead of the cold instrument of evil which her pious devil of a 
father had made her. Certainly. The strayed sheep had come back into 
the fold." 

He tore the end from a blue packet of French cigarettes, set one of the 
vile-smelling things in his eight-inch amber holder, and thoughtfully ig- 
nited it "Renouard, mon vieux," he said, "Ihave thought deeply on what 
you told us. I was reluctant at the first to credit what the evidence dis- 
closed, but now I am convinced. When the small Eastman boy was 
stolen I could not fit the rough joints of the puzzle to each other. Con- 
sider—He spread his finger fanwise and checked the items oft" on them: 
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"Mademoiselle Alice disappears, and I find evidence that bulala-gwai 
was used. 'What are the meaning of this?' I ask me. 'This snuff-of- 
sleep, he is much used by savage Africans, but why should he be here ? 
It are .a puzzle. 1 

"Next we find proof that Mademoiselle Alice is the lineal descendant 
— presumably the last one— of that Devil's priest of olden days whose 
daughter married David Hume. We also see that a spy of the Yezidees 
has. proved her identity to his own satisfaction before she is abducted. The 
puzzle is more mystifying. 

"Then we do find poor Madame Humealldead. The outward evidence 
says 'suicide!' but I find the hidden proof of murder. Murder by the 
roomal of the Thags of India. Que diablePThe Thags are worshippers 
of Kali, the Black Goddess, who is a sort of female devil, a disreputable 
half-sister of the Evil One, and in her honor they commit all sorts of 
murders. But what, I ask to know, are they doing here? Already we 
have Yezidees of Kurdistan, witch-doctors from Central Africa, now Thags 
from India injected in this single case. Mon Dieu; I suffer mal de tete 
from thinking, but nowhere can I find one grain of logic in it. Non, 
not anywhere, cordieu ! 



"Anon the little Eastman baby disappears. He is a Baptist; therefore, 
unbaptized. Time was, I know, when such as he were wanted for the mass 
of wickedness, but how can he be wanted by the Yezidees ? They have no 
dealings with the Mass of Saint Secaire, the aping of a Christian rite is 
not a part of their dark ceremonies; yet here we have bulala-gwai again, 
and bulala-gwai was also used when the Yezidees — presumably— stole 
Mademoiselle Alice from before our very eyes. 

" 'Have the Yezidees, whose cult is rooted in obscure antiquity, and 
dates back far beyond the Christian Era, combined the rites of medi- 
eval Satanists ?' I ask. It are not likely, yet what is one to think ? 

"Then comes this poor youngwomanandinher delirium lets fall some 
words which, in the lightofwhat weknow tonight, most definitely connects 
the stolen baby— the baby stolen even as Mademoiselle Alice was— 
with the sacrifice of the Mass of Saint Secaire. 

"Now I think of you and what you tell us. How you have found un- 
fortunate young women, all branded on the breast like Mademoiselle 
Abigail, all of them once members of the sect of Satanists, each chapter 
of which unclean cult is led or inspired by one from Russia. And you 
tell us of this League of Godlessness which is a poisonous fungus spread- 
ing through the world from that cellar of unclean abominations we call 
Russia. 
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"Tains of a most dyspeptic bullfrog,' I inform me, 'I see a little, so 
small light!' And by that light I read the answer to my riddle. It is 
this: As business men may take a dozen old and bankrupt enterprises 
possessed of nothing but old and well-known names, and weld them into 
one bigandmodern corporation which functions under a new management, 
so have these foes of all religion seized on the little, so weak remnants of 
diabolism and welded them together in a formidable whole. In Africa, 
you say, the cannibal Leopard Men are on the rampage. The emissaries 
of Moscow are working with them— have they not brought back the 
secret of bulala-gwai to aid them in their work? In Kurdistan the Yezi- 
dees, an obscure sect, scarce able to maintain itself because it is ringed 
round by Moslems, is suddenly revived, shows new activity. Russia, 
which prays the world for charity to feed its starving people, can always 
find capital to stimulate its machinations motherlands. The Arabian gen- 
darmerie find European pilgrims en route to Mount Lalesh, the strong- 
hold of the Yezidees; such things were never known before, but — 

" 'Ha, another link in this so odious chain !' I tell me. 'In Europe and 
in America the cult of Satanism, almost dead as witchcraft, is suddenly 
revived in all its awful detail. That it is growing rapidly is proved by 
the number of renegade clergymen of all faiths, a number never par- 
alleled before in such short time. From all sides comes evidence of its 
activities; from London, Paris and Berlin we hear of violated churches; 
little children— always boys — are stolen in increasing numbers and are 
not held to ransom; they merely disappear. The connection is most 
obvious. Now we have proof that this vile cult is active in America- 
right here in Harrisonville, par bleu.' 

"My friends, upon the crumbling ruins of the ancient Yezidee religion 
and the time-obliterated relics of witchcraft and demonism of the Middle 
Ages, this Union of the Godless are rearing a monstrous structure de- 
signed to crush out all religion with its weight. The trail of the serpent 
lies across the earth; already his folds are tightening round the world. 
We must annihilate him, or he will surely strangle us. Yes. Certainly." 

"But Alice-" I began. "What connection has she with all this-" 

"Much— all— everything," he cut in sharply. "Do you not recall what 
the secret agents of France have said, that in the East there is talk of a 
white prophetess who shall raise the Devil's standard and lead his follow- 
ers on to victory against the Crescent and the Cross ? That prophetess 
is Alice Hume! Consolidated with the demonology of the West, the 
Devil-Worship of the East will take new force. She has been sought — 
she has been found, cordieu !— and anon she will be taken to some place 
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appointed for her marriage to the Devil; then, with the fanaticism of the 
Yezidees and the fervor of the atheistic converts as a motivating force, 
with the promise of the Devil's own begotten son to come eventually as 
a result of this marriage, with the gold of Soviet Russia and the contri- 
butions of wealthy ones who revel in the freedom to do wickedness this 
new religion gives, they will advance in open warfare. The time to act is 
now. If we can rescue Mademoiselle Alice and exterminate the leaders of 
this movement, we may succeed in stemming the tide of hell's rebellion. 
Failing that" — he spread his hands and raised his shoulders in a shrug 
of resignation. 

"All right," I countered, "how do we go about it? Alice has been 
gone twoweeks— ten days, to beexact— and we haven't the slightest clue to 
her location. She may be here in Harrisonville, she may have gone to 
Kurdistan, for all we know. Why aren't we looking for her ?" 

He gazed at me a moment, then: "I do not lance an abscess till con- 
ditions warrant it," he answered. "Neither do we vent our efforts fruit- 
lessly in this case. Mademoiselle Alice is the focal point of all these 
\ vile activities. Where she is, there are the leaders of the Satanists, and 
— where they are, there is she. 

"From what Mademoiselle Abigail told us, we may assume there will 
be other celebrations of the Mass of Wickedness — when we find one of 
these and raid it, our chances of findingAlice are most excellent. Costello's 
men are on the lookout, they will inform us when the signs are out; 
until that time we jeopardize our chances of success by any move we 
make. I feel— I know — the enemy is concentrated here, but if we go to 
search for him he will decamp, and instead of the city which we know so 
well, we shall have to look for him only God knows where. Alois, our 
best activity is inactivity." 

"But," I persisted, "what makes you think they're still in the city? 
Common sense would have warned them to get out before this, you'd 
think, and— " 

"Non; you mistake," he told me bluntly. "The safest hiding-place 
is here. Here they logically should not be, hence this is the last place in 
which we should be thought to look for them. Again, temporarily at 
least, this is their headquarters in America. To carry out such schemes 
as they plan requires money, and much money can be had from converts 
to their cult. Wealthy men, who might fear to follow nothing but the dic- 
tates of their unconscionable consciences, will be attracted by the freedom 
which their creed permits, and will join them willingly— and willingly 
contribute to their treasury. It is in hope of further converts that they 
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linger here, as well as to await the blowing over of the search for Alice. 
When the hue and cry has somewhat abated, when some later outrage 
claims the public interest, they can slip out all unnoticed. Until that 
time they are far safer in the shadows of police headquarters than if 
they took to hasty flight, and — " 

Rr-r-r-ring! The telephone's sharp warning shut him off. 

"Costello ? Yes, just a moment," I answered, passing the instrument to 
the sergeant. 

" Yeah, sure— eh ? Glory be to God !" Costello said, responding to the 
message from across the wire. To us: "Come on, gentlemen; it's time to 
git our feet against the pavement," headmonished. "Two hours ago some 
murderin' hoodlums beat up a nursemaid wheelin' a baby home from a 
visit wid its grandmother, an' run off wid it. An' the boys have found 
th' chalk-marks on th' sidewalks. It looks— " 

"Non dun chou-fleur, it looks like action!" de Grandin cried ex- 
ultantly. "Come, Friend Trowbridge; come, my Renouard, let us go at 
once, right away, immediately ! " 

Renouard and he hurried up the stairs while I went to the garage 
for the car. Two minutes later they joined us, each with a pair of pistols 
belted to his waist. In addition to the firearms, de Grandin wore a long, 
curve-bladed Gurkha knife, a wicked, razor-bladed weapon capable of 
lopping off a hand as easily as a carving-knife takes off the wing of a 
roast fowl. 

Costello was fuming with impatience. "Shtep on it, Doctor Trow- 
bridge, sor," he ordered. "Th' first pitcher wuz at Twenty-eighth an 1 
Hopkins Streets; if ye'll take us there we'll be after follyin' th' trail. I've 
tellyphoned to have a raidin' party meet us there in fifteen minutes." 

"But it is grand, it is immense; it is magnificent, my friend!" de 
Grandin told Renouard as we slipped through the darkened streets. 

"It is superb ! " Renouard assured de Grandin. 

"Bedad, here's where Ireland declares war on Kur-r-distan !" Costello 
told them both. 

13. Inside the Lines 

A LARGE, BLACK AND VERY SHINY limousine was parked 
at the curb near the intersection of Twenty-eigth and Hopkins Streets, 
and toward it Costello led the way when we halted at the corner. The 
vehicle had all the earmarks of hailing from some high-class mortician's 
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garage, and this impression was heightened by a bronze plate displayed 
behind the windshield with the legend Funeral Car in neat block letters. 
But there was nothing funereal — except perhaps potentially — about the 
eight passengers occupying the tonneau. I recognized Officers Hornsby, 
Gilligan and Schultz, each with a canvas web-belt decorated with a service 
revolver and nightstick buckled outside his blouse, and with a vicious- 
looking sub-machine gun resting across his knees. Five others, similarly 
belted, but equipped with fire axes, boathooks and slings of tear-bombs, 
huddled out of sight of casual passers-by on the seats of the car. "Cam- 
ouflage," Costello told us with a grin, pointing to the funeral sign; then: 
"All set, Hornsby? Got ever'thing, axes, hooks, tear-bombs, an — " 
"All jake, sir. Got th' works," the other interrupted. "Where's th' 
party?" 

The sergeant beckoned the patrolman loitering at the corner. "Where 
is it?" he demanded. 

"Right here, sir," the man returned, pointing to a childish scrawl on 
the cement sidewalk. 

We examined it by the light of the street lamp. Unless warned of its 
sinister connotation, no one would have given the drawing a second 
glance, so obviously was it the mark of mischievous but not exceptionally 
talented children. A crudely sketched figure with pot-belly, triangular 
head and stiffly jointed limbs was outlined on the sidewalk in white chalk 
of the sort every schoolboy pilfers from the classroom. Only a pair of 
parentheses sprouting from the temples and a pointed beard and mustache 
indicated the faintest resemblance to the popular conception of the Devil, 
and the implement the creature held in its unskilfully drawn hand might 
have been anything from a fishing-pole to a pitchfork. Nevertheless, 
there was one tact which struck us all. Instead of brandishing the weapon 
overhead, the figure pointed it definitely toward Twenty-ninth Street. 
De Grandin's slender nostrils twitched like those of a hunting dog scent- 
ing the quarry as he bent above the drawing. "We have the trail before 
us," he whispered. "Come, let us follow it. Allons !" 

"Come on, youse guys; folly us, but don't come too close unless we 
signal," Costello ordered the men waiting in the limousine. 

Down Hopkins Street, shabby, down-at-the-heel thoroughfare that it 
was, we walked with all the appearance of nonchalance we could muster, 
paused at Twenty-ninth Street and looked about No second guiding 
figure met our eye. 

"Dame!" de Grandin swore. "C'est singulier. Can we have— ah, 
regardesvous, mes amis!" The tiny fountain-pen searchlight he had 
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swung in an everwidening circle had picked out a second figure, scarcely 
four inches , high, scribbled on the red-brick front of a vacant house. 
The trident in the demon's hand directed us down Twenty-ninth Street 
toward the river. 

A moment only we stopped to study it, and all of us were impressed 
at once with one outstanding tact; crudely drawn as it was, the second 
picture was a duplicate in miniature of the first, the same technique, if 
such a word could be applied to_ such a scrawl, was evident in every 
wavering line and faulty curve of the small picture. " M or bleu," de Gran- 
din murmured, "he was used to making these, the one who laid this 
trail. This is no first attempt." 

"Mais non," Renouard agreed. 

"Looks that way," I acquiesced. 

"Sure," said Costello. "Let's get goin'." 

Block after block we followed the little sprawling figures of the Devil 
scrawled on sidewalk, wall or fence, and always the pointing tridents 
led us toward the poorer, unkempt sections of the city. At length, when 
we had left all residential buildings and entered a neighborhood of run- 
down factories and storehouses, de Grandin raised his hand to indicate 
a halt. - 

"We would better wait our reinforcements," he cautioned; "there is 
too great an opportunity for an ambuscade in this deserted quarter, 
and— ah, par la barbe dun poisson rouge!" he cried. "We are in time, 
I think. Observe him, if you please." 

Fifty or a hundred yards beyond us a figure moved furtively. He 
was a shadow of a man, sliding noiselessly and without undue move- 
ment, though with surprising speed, through the little patch of lumi- 
nance cast by a flickering gas street-lamp. Also he seemed supremely alert, 
perceptive and receptive with the sensitiveness of a wild animal of the 
jungle stalking wary prey. The slightest movement of another in the 
semi-darkness near him would have needed to be more shadow-silent 
than his own to escape him. 

"This," remarked Renouard, "will bear investigating. Let me do it, 
my Jules. I am accustomed to this sort of hunting." With less noise than 
a swimmer dropping into a darkened stream he disappeared in the 
shadow of a black-walled warehouse, to emerge a moment later hall- 
way down the block where a street lamp stained the darkness with its 
feeble light. Then he melted into the shadow once again. 

We followed, silently as possible, lessening the distance between Ren- 
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ouard and ourselves as quickly as we could, but making every effort at 
concealment. 

Renouard and the shadow-man came together at the dead-end of a 
cross-street where the oil-stained waters of the river lapped the rotting 
piles. 

"Hands up, my friend!" Renouard commanded, emerging from the 
darkness behind his quarry with the suddenness of a magic-latern view 
thrown on a screen. "I have you under cover; if you move, your prayers 
had best be said ! " He advanced a pace, pressing the muzzle of his heavy 
pistol almost into the other's neck, and reached forward with his free 
hand to feel, with a trained policeman's skill, for hidden weapons. 

The result was surprising, though not especially pleasing. Like an 
inflated ball bounced against the floor, Renouard rose in the air, flew 
over the other's shoulder and landed with a groan of suddenly-expelled 
breath against the cobblestones, flat upon his back. More, the man whose 
skill at jujitsu accomplished his defeat straightened like a coiled steel 
spring suddenly released, drew an impressively large autmatic pistol 
and aimed it at the supine Frenchman. "Say your prayers, if you know 
any, you" — he began, but Costello intervened. 

Lithe and agile as a tiger, for all his ponderous bulk, the Irishman 
cleared the space between them with a single leap and swung his dub 
in a devastating arc. The man sagged at the knees and sank face 
forward to the street, his pistol sliding from his unnerved hand and lying 
harmless in the dust beside him. 

"That's that," remarked the sergeant. "Now, let's have a look at this 
felly." 

He was a big man, more lightly built, but quite as tall as the doughty 
Costello, and as the latter turned him over, we saw that though his hair 
was iron-gray, his face was young, and deeply tanned. A tiny, dark 
mustache of the kind made popular by Charlie Chaplin and British sub- 
alterns during the war adorned his upper lip. His clothes were well 
cut and of good material, his boots neady polished, and his hands, 
one of which was ungloved, well cared for— obviously a person with 
substantial claims to gentility, though probably one lacking in the vir- 
ture of good citizenship, I thought. 

Costello bent to loose the buttons of the man's dark overcoat, but 
de Grandin interposed a quick objection. "Mais non, mon sergent," 
he reproved, "our time is short. Place manacles upon his hands and 
give him into custody. We can attend to him at leisure; at present we 
have more important pots upon the fire." 
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"Right ye are, sor," the Irishman agreed with a grin, locking a pair 
of handcuffs on the stunned man's wrists. He raised his hand in signal, 
and as the limousine slid noiselessly alongside: "Keep an eye on this 
bur-r-d, Hornsby," he ordered. "We'll be wantin' to give 'im th' wor-rks 
at headquarters — afther we git through wid this job, y'understand." 

Officer Hornsby nodded assent, and we returned to our queer game 
of hare and hounds. 

It might have been a hall-hour later when we came to our goal. It 
was a mean building in a mean street. The upper floors were obviously 
designed for manufacturing, for half a dozen signs proclaimed that 
desirable lofts might be rented from as many agents. "Alterations Made 
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to Suit Tenant for a Term of Years." The ground floor had once been 
occupied by an emporium dispensing spirituous, malt and vinous liquors, 
and that the late management had regarded thelaw of the land with more 
optimism than respect was evident from the impressive padlock on the 
door and the bold announcement that the place was "Closed by Order 
of U.S. District Court." 

Beside the door of what had been the family entrance in days gone by 
was a sketch of Satan, his trident pointing upward— the first of the long 
series of guiding sketches to hold the spear in such position. Undoubtedly 
the meeting-place was somewhere in the upper portion of the empty- 
seeming building, but when we sought an entrance every door was closed 
and firmly barred. All, indeed, were furnished with stout locks on the 
outside. The evidence of vacancy was plain and not to be disputed, what- 
ever the Satanic scrawl might otherwise imply. 

"Looks like we're up agin a blank wall, sor," Costello told de Gran- 
din. "This place is empty as a bass drum — probably ain't had a tenant 
since th' prohibition men got sore 'cause someone cut off their protection 
money an' slapped a padlock on th' joint." 

De Gran din shook his head in positive negation. "The more it seems 
deserted the more I am convinced we are arrived at the right place," 
he answered. "These locks, do they look old ?" 

"H'm," the sergeant played his searchlight on the nearest lock and 
scratched his head reflectively. "No, sor, I can't say they do," he ad- 
mitted. "If they'd been here for a year — an' th' joint's been shut almost 
that long— they ought to show more weather-stain, but what's that got 
to do wid — " 

"Ah, bah," de Grandin interrupted, "to be slow of perception is the 
policeman's prerogative, but you abuse the privilege, my friend! What 
better means of camouflage than this could they desire ? The old locks 
are removed and new ones substituted. Each person who is bidden to the 
rendezvous is furnished with a key; he follows where the pointing spears 
of Satan lead, opens the lock and enters. Voila tout!" 

"Wallah me eye," the Irishman objected. "Who's goin' to lock up 
afther 'im ? If- " 

A sudden scuffle in the dark, a halt-uttered, half-suppressed cry, and the 
sound of flesh colliding violendy with flesh cut him off. 

"Here's a bird I found layin' low acrostth' street, sir," Officer Hornsby 
reported, emerging from the darkness which surrounded us, forcing an 
undersized individual before him. One of his hands was firmly twisted 
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in the prisoner's collar, the other was clamped across his mouth, pre- 
venting outcry. 

"I left th' gang in th' car up by th' entrance to th' alley," he con- 
tinued, "an' come gum-shoein' down to see if I wuz needed, an' this 
gink must 'a' seen me buttons, for he made a pass at me an' missed, 
then started to let out a squawk, but I choked 'im off. Looks like he 
wuz planted as a lookout for th' gang, an — " 

"Ah?" de Grandin interrupted. "I think the answer to your question 
is here, my sergeant." To Hornsby: "You say that he attempted an 
assault?" 

"I'll tell th' cock-eyed world," the officer replied. "Here's what he tried 
to ease into me." From beneath his blouse he drew a short, curve-bladed 
dagger, some eight inches in length, its wicked keen-edged blade ter- 
minating in a vicious vulture' s-beak hook. "I'd 'a' made a handsome- 
lookin' corpse wid that between me ribs," he added grimly. 

De Grandin gazed upon the weapon, then the captive. "The dagger 
is from Kurdistan," he declared. "This one" — he turned his back con- 
temptuously on the prisoner— "I think that he is Russian, a renegade 
Hebrew from the Black Sea country. I know his kind, willing to sell 
his ancient, honorable birthright and the god of his fathers for political 
preferment. What further did he do, if anything ?" 

"Well, sir, he kind of overreached his self when he drove at me wid 
th' knife— I. reckon I must 'a' seen it comin', or felt it, kind of. Anyhow, 
he missed me, an' I cracked 'im on the wrist wid me nightstick, an' 
he dropped his sticker an' started to yell. Not on account o' the pain, 
sir— it warn't that sort o' yell— but more as if he wuz tryin' to give 
th' tip-off to 'is pals. Then I claps me hand acrost 'is trap an' lets 'im 
have me knuckles. He flings sumpin— looked like a bunch o' keys, as 
near as I could make out— away an' — well, here we are, sir. 

"What'll I do wid 'im, Sergeant?" He turned inquiringly to Costello. 

"Put th' joolry on 'im an' slap 'im in th' wagon wid th' other guy," 
the sergeant answered. 

"I got you," Hornsby replied, saluting and twisting his hand more 
tightly in the prisoner's collar. "Come on, bozo," he shook the captive by 
way of emphasis, "you an' me's goto' bye-bye." 

"And now, my sergeant, for the strategy," de Grandin announced. 
"Renouard, Friend Trowbridge and I shall go ahead. Too many enter- 
ing at once would surely advertise our coming. The doors are locked 
and that one threw away the keys. He had been well instructed. To 
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search for them would take up too much time, and time is what we 
cannot well afford to waste. Therefore you will await us here, and when 
I blow my whistle you will raid the place. And oh, my friend, do not 
delay your coming when I signal ! Upon your speed may rest a little 
life. You understand?" ' 

"Perfecdy, sor," Costello answered. "But how're ye goin' to crack 
th' crib— git in th' joint, I mean ?" 

De Grandin grinned his elfish grin. "Is it not beautiful?" he asked, 
drawing something from the inside pocket of his sheepskin reefer. It 
was a long instrument of tempered steel, flattened at one end to a thin 
but exceedingly tough blade. , 

The Irishman took it in his hand and swung it to and fro, testing its 
weight and balance. "Bedad, Doctor de Grandin, sor," he said admir- 
ingly, "what an elegant burglar was spoilt when you decided to go 
straight!" 

De Grandin motioned to Renouard and me, and crept along the 
base of the house wall. Arrived at a soiled window, he inserted the thin 
edge of his burglar tool between the upper and lower casings and probed 
and twisted it experimentally. The window had been latched, but a little 
play had been left between the sashes. Still, it took us but a moment to 
determine that the casings, though loose, were securely fastened. 

" Allons," de Grandin murmured, and we crept to another window. 
This, too, defied his efforts, as did the next two which we tested, but 
success awaited us at our fifth trial. Persistence was rewarded, and the 
questing blade probed and pushed with gentle persuasion till the rusty 
latch snapped back and we were able to push up the sash. 

Inside the storehouse all was darker than a cellar, but by the darting 
ray of de Grandin's flashlight we finally descried a flight of dusty stairs 
spiraling upward to a lighdess void. We crept up these, found ourselves 
in a wide and totally empty loft, then, after casting about for a moment, 
found a second flight of stairs and proceeded to mount them. 

"The trail is v/ earn— par dieu, it is hot!" he murmured. "Come, my 
friends, forward, and for your lives, no noise !" 

The stairway terminated in a little walled-off space, once used as a 
business office by the manufactory which had occupied the loft's main 
space, no doubt. Now it was hung with draperies of deep-red velours 
realistically embroidered with the figure of a strutting peacock some six 
or eight feet high. "Melek Taos- the Peacock Spirit of Evil, Satan's 
viceroy upon earth," de Grandin told us in a whisper as we gazed upon 
the image which his flashing searchlight showed. "Now do you stand close 
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beside me and have your weapons ready, if you please. We may have 
need of them." 

Across the little intervening space he tiptoed, put aside the ruddy cur- 
tains and tapped timidly on the door thus disclosed. Silence answered 
his summons, but as he repeated the hail with soft insistence the door 
swung inward a few inches and a hooded figure peered cautiously through 
the opening. 

"Who comes?" the sentinel whispered. "And why have ye not the 
mystic knock ?" 

"The knock, you say?" de Grandin answered almost soundlessly. 
"Morbleu, I damn think that we have one— do you care for it?" Swiftly 
he swung the steel tool with which he had forced the windows and caught 
the hooded porter fairly on the cranium. 

"Assist me, if you please," he ordered in a whisper, catching the man 
as he toppled forward and easing him to the floor. "So. Off with his 
robe, while I insure his future harmlessness." 

With the waist-cord from the porter's costume he bound the man's 
hands and ankles, then rose, donned the red cassock and tiptoed through 
the door. 

"Ss-s-st!" His low, sharp hiss came through the dark, and we follow- 
ed him into the tiny anteroom. A row of pegs was ranged around the 
wall, and from them hung hooded gowns of dark-red cloth, similar to 
that worn by the sentinel. Obedient to de Grandin's signaled order, Ren- 
ouard and I arrayed ourselves in gowns, pulled the hoods well forward 
to obscure our features, and, hands clasped before us and demurely 
hidden in our Sowing sleeves, crept silently across the vestibule, paused 
a moment at the swinging curtains muffling the door, then, with bowed 
heads, stepped forward in de Grandin's wake. 

We were in the chapel of the Devil- Worshippers* 

14. The Serpent's Lair 

HANGINGS OF DARK-RED STUFF draped loosely from the 
ceiling of the hall, obscuring doors and windows, their folds undulating 
eerily, like fluttering cerements of unclean phantoms. Candles like votive 
lights flickered in cups of red glass at intervals round the walls, their 
tiny, lambent flames diluting rather than dispelling the darkness which 
hovered like vapor in the air. Only in one spot was there light. At the 

•Here Ended PaH Three In The April 1932 Weird Tales. 
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farther end of the draped room was an altar shaped in imitation of the 
Gothic sanctuary of a church, and round this blazed a mass of tall black 
candles which splashed a luminous pool on the deep red drugget covering 
the floor and altar-steps. Above the altar was set a crucifix, reversed, so 
that the thorn-crowned head was down, the nail- pierced feet above, and 
back of this a reredos of scarlet cloth was hung, the image of a strutting 
peacock appliqued on it in flashing sequins. On the table of the altar 
lay a long cushion of red velvet, tufted like a mattress. Two ranks of 
backless benches had been set transversely in the hall, a wide center 
aisle between them, smaller aisles to right and left, and on these the con- 
gregation sat jn strained expectancy, each member muffled in a hood- 
ed gown so that it was impossible to distinguish the features, or even 
the sex, of a given individual. 

A faint odor of incense permeated the close atmosphere; not sweet 
incense, such as churches use, but something with a bitter, pungent tang 
to it, and— it seemed to me — more than a hint of the subtle, maddening 
aroma of burnt cannabis, the bhang with which fanatics of the East in- 
toxicate themselves before they run amok. But through the odor of the 
incense was another smell, the heavy smell of paraffin, as though some 
careless person had let fall an open tank of it, soaking the thick floor- 
covering before the error could be rectified. 

Somewhere unseen to us, perhaps behind the iaintly fluttering draperies 
on the walls, an organ was playing very softly as Renouard, de Gran- 
din and I stole quickly through the curtained doorway of the anteroom 
and, unobserved, took places on the rearmost bench. 

Here and there a member of the congregation gave vent to a soft 
sigh of suppressed anticipation and excitement, once or twice peaked 
cowls were bent together as their wearers talked in breathless whispers; 
but for the most part the assemblage sat erect in stony silence, motionless, 
yet eager as a flock of hooded vultures waiting for the kill which is to 
furnish them their feast. 

An unseen gong chimed softly as we took our seats, its soft, resonant 
tones penetrating the dark room like a sudden shaft of daylight let into 
a long-closed cellar, and the congregation rose as one, standing with 
hands clasped before them and heads demurely bowed. A curtain by the 
altar was pushed back, and through the opening three figures glided. The 
first was tall and gaunt, with a Slavic type of face, wild, fantastic eyes 
and thick, fair hair; the second was young, still in his early twenties, 
with the lithe, free carriage, fiery glance and swarthy complection ot the 
nomadic races of southeastern Europe or western Asis. The third was a 
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small, frail, aged man — that is, he seemed so at first glance. A second 
look left doubt both of his frailty and age. His face was old, long, thin 
and deeply etched with wrinkles, hard-shaven like an actor's or a prist's 
and in it burned a pair of big, sad eyes— eyes like Lucifer's as he broods 
upon the high estate from which he fell.. His mouth was tight-lipped, but 
very red, drooping at the corners, the mouth of an ascetic turned volup- 
tuary. His body, in odd contrast to his face, seemed curiously youthful, 
erect and vigorous in carriage; a strange and somehow terrifying con- 
trast, it seemed to me. All three were robed in gowns of scarlet fashioned 
like monks' habits, with hooded capes pendant at the back and knotted 
cords of black about the waist. On the breast of each was blazoned an 
inverted passion cross in black; each had a tonsure shaven on his head; 
each wore red-leather sandals on his feet. 

A gende rustling sounded as the trio stepped into the circle of light 
before the altar, a soughing of soft sighs as the audience gave vent to its 
pent-up emotion. 

The old-young man moved quickly toward the altar, his two attendants 
at his elbows, sank to one knee before it in humble genuflection; then, 
like soldiers at command to whell, they turned to face the congregation. 
The two attendants folded hands before them, bringing the loose cufts 
of their sleeves together; the other advanced a pace, raised his left hand 
as though in benediction and murmured: "Gloria tibi, Lucifero !" 

"Gloria tibi, Lucifero!" intoned the congregation in a low-voiced 
chant. 

"Praise we now our Lord the Peacock, Melek Taos, Angel Peacock of 
our Lord the Prince of Darkness!" came the chanted invocation of the 
red priest. 

"Hail and glory, laud and honor, O our Lord, great Melek Taos!" 
responded the auditors. 

"Let us not forget the Serpent, who aforetime in the Garden undertook 
the Master's bidding and from bondage to the Tyrant freed our parents, 
Eve and Adam ! " the red priest admonished. 

"Hail thee, Serpent, who aforetime in the Garden men call Eden, from 
the bondage of the Tyrant freed our parents Eve and Adam!" cried the 
congregation, a wave of fervor running through them like fire among the 
withered grass in autumn. 

The red priest and his acolytes wheeled sharply to the left and marched 
beyond the limits of the lighted semicircle made by the altar candles, 
and suddenly the hidden organ, which had been playing a sort of soft 
improvisation, changed its tune. Now it sang a slow andante strain, 
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rising and falling with persistent, pulsating quavers like the almost tune- 
less airs which Eastern fakirs play upon their pipes when the serpents 
rise to "dance" upon their tails. 

And as the tremulous melody burst forth the curtains parted once 
again and a girl ran out into the zone of candlelight. For a moment she 
poised on tiptoe, and a gasp of savage and incredulous delight came from 
the company. Very lovely she was, violet-eyed, daffodil-haired, with a 
body white as petals of narcissi dancing in the wind. Her constume gleam- 
ed and glittered in the flickering candlelight, encasing her slim frame from 
hips to armpits like a coiled green hawser. It was a fifteen-foot live 
boa constrictor ! . 

As she moved lithely through the figures of her slow, gliding dance to 
the sensuous accompaniment of the organ, the great reptile loosed its 
hold upon her torso and waved its hedeous, wedge-shaped head back and 
forth in perfect time. Its glistening, scaly head caressed her cheek, its 
lambent forked tongue shot forth to meet her red, voluptuous mouth. 

Gradually the wailing minor of the organ began to quicken. The girl 
spun round and round upon her toes, and with that odd trick which we 
have of noting useless trifles at such times, I saw that the nails of her 
feet had been varnished to a gleaming pink, like the nails of a hand, and 
as she danced they cast back twinkling coral-toned reflections of the 
candles' flames. The great snake seemed to waken. Silendy, swiftly, its 
sleek body extended, flowing like a stream of molten green metal about 
the girl, slithering from her bare white breast to her bare white feet, then 
knotting once again about her hips and waist like a gleaming girdle 
of death. Round and round she whirled like a lovely animated top, her 
grisly partner holding her in firm embrace. Finally, as the music slowed 
once more, she fell exhausted to the carpet, and the snake again en- 
twined itself about her body, its devilish head raised above her heaving 
shoulders, its beady eyes and flickering tongue shooting silent challenge 
to the world to take her from it. 

\The music still whined on with insistent monotone, and the girl rose 
slowly to her knees, bowed to the altar till her forehead touched the 
floor and signed herself with the cross— in reverse, beginning at her 
breast and ending at he brow. Then, tottering wearily beneath the bur- 
den of the great snake's weight, she staggered through the opening be- 
tween the swaying curtains. 

The organ's wading ceased, and from the shadow-shrouded rear of 
the hall there came the low intoning of a chant. The music was Gregor- 
ian, but the words were indistinguishable. Then came the high, sweet 
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chiming of a sacring bell, and all the audience fell down upon their 
knees, heads bowed, hands clasped, as a solemn, robed procession filed 
up the aisle. 

First marched the crucifer, arrayed in scarlet cassock and white sur- 
plice and what a crucifix he bore ! The rood was in reverse, the corpus 
hung head-downward, and at the staff-head perched the image of a 
strutting peacock, its silver overlaid with bright enamel, simulating the 
natural gaudy colors of the bird. Next came two men in crimson cas- 
socks, each with a tall black candle flickering in his hand, and than a 
man who bore a staff of silver bells, which chimed and tinkled musically. 
Two other surpliced acolytes came next, walking slowly backward and 
swinging censers which belched forth clouds of pungent smoke. Finally 
the red priest, now clothed in full canonicals, chasuble, alb and amice, 
while at his elbows walked his two attendants in the dalmatic and tunicle 
of deacon and sub-deacon. 

Two by two behind the men there came a column of girls garbed in a 
sort of conventual habit — long, loose-cuffed sleeves, full skirts reaching 
to the ankle, high, cope-like collars — all of brilliant scarlet embroidered 
with bright orange figures which waved like flickering flames as the 
garments swayed. The gowns were belted at the waist, but open at the 
throat, leaving chest and bust uncovered and disclosing on each breast 
the same symbol we had seen on Abigail Kimble's white flesh. Upon their 
heads they woretallcapsofstiffredlinen, shaped somewhat like a bishop's 
miter and surmounted by the silver image of a peacock. As they walked 
sedately in the wake of the red priest their bare white fleet showed with 
starding contrast to the deep red of their habits and the dark tones of 
the carpet. 

A brazen pot of glowing charcoal was swung from a long rod borne 
by the first two women, while the next two carried cushions of red plush 
on which there lay some instruments of gleaming metal. The final members 
of the column were armed with scarlet staves which they held together at 
the tips, forming a sort of open arbor over a slight figure swathed in 
veils which marched with slow and flatering steps. 

"Morbleu," de Grandin whispered in my ear, "une proselyte! Can 
such things be?" 

His surmise was correct. Before the altar the procession halted, spread 
out fanwise, with the veiled girl in their midst. The women set their fire- 
pot on the altar steps and blew upon the embers with a bellows till they 
glowed with sudden life. Then into the red nest of coals they put the 
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shining instruments and stood back, waiting, a sort of awful eagerness 
upon their faces. 

"Do what thou wilt; this shall be the whole of the law !" the red priest 
chanted. 

"Love is the law; love free, and unbound," the congregation intoned. 

"Do what thou wilt shall be the law," the priest repeated; "therefore 
be ye goodly, dress ye in all fine raiment, eat rich foods and drink sweet 
wines, even wines that foam. Also take thy fill of love, when and with 
whom ye will. Do what thou wilt; this is the law." 

The women gathered round the kneeling convert, screening her from 
view, as the red priest called: 

"Is not this better than the death-in-life of slaves who serve the Slave- 
God and go oppressed with consciousness of sin, vainly striving after 
tedious virtues ? There is no sin — do what thou wilt; that is the law ! ' ' 

The red-robed women started back and left the space before the altar 
open. In the candle-lighted clearing, the altarlights reflected in the jewels 
which glimmered in her braided hair, knelt the convert, stripped of her 
enshrouding veils, clad only in her own white beauty. The red priest 
turned, took something from the glowing fire-pot— 

A short, half-strangled exclamation broke from the kneeling girl as 
she half started to her feet, but three watchful red-robed women sprang 
upon her, seized her wrist and head, and held her rigid while the priest 
pressed the glowing branding-iron tight against her breast, then with a 
deftness which denoted practise, took a second tool and forced it first 
against one cheek, then the other. 

The branded girl groaned and writhed within her guardians' grasp, 
but they held her firmly till the ordeal was finished, then raised her, half 
fainting to her feet and put a crimson robe on her, a yellow sash about 
her waist and a crimson miter on her head. 

' ' Scarlet Women of the Apocalypse, behold your sister — Scarlet Woman, 
you who have put behind you consciousness of right and wrong, look on 
the others of your sisterhood!" the red priest cried. "Show them the sign, 
that all may know that which ye truly are ! " 

Now pride, perhaps the consciousness that all connection with religious 
teaching had been cut, seemed to revivethe almost swooning girl. Though 
tears still glinted on her eyelids from the torment she had undergone, a 
wild, bold recklessness shone in her handsome face as she stood forth 
before the other wearers of the brand and pridefully, like a queen, drew 
back her ruddy robe, displaying the indelible signs of evil stamped upon 
her flesh. Her chin was raised, her eyes glowed through their tears with 
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haughty pride as she revealed the symbols of her covenant with hell. 

The little silver bells burst forth into a peal of admonition. Priest and 
people dropped upon their knees as the curtains by the altar were drawn 
back and another figure stepped into the zone of candlelight. 

Slowly, listlessly, almost like one walking in a dream, she stepped. A 
long and sleeveless smock of yellow satin, thickset with red figures of 
dancing demons, hung loosely from her shoulders. A sort of ureus fash- 
ioned like a peacock was set crown-like on her head, rings set with fiery 
gems glowed on every toe and finger, great ruby pendants dangled from 
her ears. She seemed a very Queen in Babylon as. she proceeded to the 
altar between the ranks of groveling priests and women and sank to her 
knees, then rose and signed herself with the cross, beginning at the breast 
and ending at the brow. 

A whispered ripple which became a wave ran rapidly from lip to lip: 
"It's she; the Queen, the Prophetess, the Bride-Elect! She has graced us 
with her presence ! ' ' 

De Gran din murmured something in my ear, but I did not hear him. 
My other senses seemed paralyzedas my gaze held with unbelieving horror 
to the woman standing at the altar. The Queen — the Devil's Bride-Elect 
— was Alice Hume. 

15. The Mass of St. Secaire 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE SACRILEGIOUS SACRAMENT 
had been carefully rehearsed. For a long moment Alice stood erect be- 
fore the altar, head bowed, hands clasped beneath her chin; then parting 
her hands and raising them palm-forward to the level of her temples, 
she dropped as though forced downward by invincible pressure, and we 
heard the softly thudding impact as she flung herself prostrate and beat 
her brow and palms against the crimson altar-carpet in utter self-abase- 
ment. 

"Is all prepared?" the red priest called as, flanked by deacon and 
sub-deacon, he paused before the altar steps. 

"Not yet; we make the sanctuary ready!" two of the scarlet-robed 
women returned in chorus as they stepped forward, bent and raised 
Alice Hume between them. Quickly, like skilled tiring women working 
at their trade, they lifted off her yellow robe with its decorations of gy- 
rating devils, drew the glinting ruby rings from her toes and fingers, 
unhooked the flashing pendants from the holes bored through her ears. 
Then they unloosed her hair, and as the cloven tide of silken tresses 
rippled down, took her by the hands and led her slowly up the stair- 
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way to the altar. There one of them crouched to the floor, forming her- 
self into a living stepping-stone, while, assisted by the other, Alice trod 
upon her back, mounted to the altar and laid her white form supine 
on the long, red cushion. Then, ankles crossed and hands with upturned 
palms laid flaccidly beside her, she closed her eyes and lay as still as any 
carven statue. They put the sacred vessels on her breast, the golden 
chalice thick-inlaid with gems, the heavy, hand-chased paten with its freight 
of small, red waters, and the yellow plate shone brighdy in the candle- 
light, its reflection casting halos of pale gold upon the ivory flesh. 

The red priest mounted quickly to the altar, genuflected with his back 
to it, and called out: "Introibo ad altare Dei— I will go up into the altar 
ofGod." 

Rapidly the rite proceeded. The fifty-second Psalm — quid gloriaris — . 
was said, but blasphemously garbled, God's name deleted and the Devil's 
substituted, so that it read: "Why boastest thou thyself, thou tyrant, that 
thou canst do mischief, whereas the evilness of Satan endureth yet daily ?" 

Then came confession, and, as oremus te Domine was intoned the 
priest bowed and kissed the living altar as provided by the rubric. Again, 
repeating Dominus vobiscum, he pressed a burning kiss upon the shrink- 
ing flesh. 

The subdeacon took a massive black-bound book and bore it to the 
deacon, who swung the censer over it; then, while the other held it up 
before him, he read aloud: 

"In the beginning God created seven spirits as a man lighteth one 
lamp from another, and of these Lucifer, whose true name is forbidden 
to pronounce, was chiefest. But he, offended by the way in which God 
treated His creations, rebelled against the Tyrant, but by treachery was 
overthrown. 

"Therefore was he expelled from heaven, but seized dominion of the 
earth and air, which he retaineth to this day. And those who worship 
him and do him honor will have the joys of life all multiplied to them, 
and at the last shall dwell with him in that eternal place which is his own, 
where they shall have dominion over hosts of demons pledged to do 
their will. 

"Choose ye, therefore, man; choose ye whether ye will have the things 
of earth added to an endless authority in hell, or whether ye will sub- 
mit to the will of the Tyrant of the Skies, have sorrow upon earth and 
everlasting slavery in the world to come." 

The deacon and subdeacon put the book aside, crossing themselves 
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in reverse, and the call came mockingly: "May our sins be multiplied 
through the words contained in this Gospel." 

The red priest raised the paten high above the living altar, intoning: 
"Suscipe sancte Pater hanc immaculatum hostiam — " 

De Grandin fumbled underneath his robe. "Renouard, my friend," 
he whispered, "do you go tell the good Costello to come quickly. These 
cursed curtains round the walls, I fear they will shut in my whistle' s sound, 
and we must have aid at once. Quickly, my friend, a life depends on it !" 

Renouard slipped from his place and crept toward the door, put back 
the curtain with a stealthy hand, and started back dismayed. Across the 
doorway we had entered a barrier was drawn, an iron guard-door in- 
tended to hold back flames should the building catch afire. 

What had occurred was obvious. Recovered from the blow de Grandin 
dealt him the seneschal had struggled from his bonds and barred the 
portal, then— could it be possible that he had gone unseen behind the 
screen of curtains hanging from the walls and warned the others of 
our presence ? 

De Grandin and Renouard reached for their firearms, fumbling with 
the unfamiliar folds of their disguises ... 

Before a weapon could be drawn we were assaulted from behind, our 
elbows pinioned to our sides, lengths of coiling cords wound tightly 
around our bodies. In less than half a minute we were helpless, firmly 
bound and set once more in our places on the bench. Silendy and swiftly 
as a serpent twines its coils about a luckless rabbit our assailants did 
their work, and only they and we, apparently, knew what occurred. 
Certainly the hellish ritual at the altar never faltered, nor did a member 
of the congregation turn round to see what passed behind. 

Two women of the Scarlet Sis'terhood had crept back of the curtains 
by the altar. Now they emerged, bearing between them a litde, strug- 
gling boy, a naked, chubby litde fellow who fought and kicked and 
offered such resistance as his puny strength allowed and called out to 
his "Daddy" and his "Mamma" to save him from his captors. 

Down on the altar steps they flung the litde boy; one woman seized 
his little, dimpled hands, the other took his feet, extending his small 
body to its greatest length. The deacon and subdeacon had stepped 
forward. . . . 

I shut my eyes and bowed my head, but my ears I could not stop,* 
and so. I heard the red priest chant: "Hie est enim calix sanguins mea 
— this is the chalice of my blood — " I smelled the perfume of the incense, 
strong, acrid, sweet yet bitterly revolting, mounting to my brain like 
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some accursed Oriental drug; I heard the wail which slowly grew in 
volume, yet which had a curiously muffled quality about it, the wail which 
ended in a little strangling, suffocated bleat ! 

I knew ! Though not a Catholic, I had attended mass with Catholic 
friends too often not to know. The priest had said the sacred words of # 
intention, and in a church the deacon would pour wine, the subdeacon 
water in the chalice. But this was not a church; this was a temple dedi- 
cated to the Devil, and mingled with the red wine was no water. . . . 
A bitter memory of my childhood hurried back across the year: They'd 
given me a lamb when I was five years old, all summer I had made a 
pet of it, I loved the gende, woolly thing. The autumn came, and with 
it came the time for slaughter . . . that agonizing, strangling bleat ! That 



Another sound cut in. The red priest once again was chanting, this time 
in a language which I could not understand, a ringing, sonorous tongue, 
yet with something wrong about it. Syllables which should have been noble 
in their cadences were dipped and twisted in their endings. 

And now another voice— an abominably guttural voice with a note 
of hellish chuckling laughter in it— was answering the priest, still in that 
unknown tongue. It rose and fell, gurgled and chuckled obscenely, and 
though its volume was not great it seemed to fill the place as rumbling 
thunder fills the summer sky. Sweat broke out on my forehead. Luckily 
for me I had been seated by my captors; otherwise I should have fallen 
where I stood. As surely as I knew my heart was hammering against 
my ribs, I knew the voice of incarnate evil was speaking in that cur- 
tained room — with my own ears I heard the Devil answering his votary ! 

Two red-robed priestesses advanced, one from either side of the altar. 
Each bore an ewer of heavy hammered brass, and even in the candles' 
changing light I saw the figures on the vessels were of revolting nasti- 
ness, beasts, men and women in attitudes of unspeakable obscenity. The 
deacon and subdeacon took the vessels from the women's hands and 
knelt before the priest, who dropped upon his knees with outspread 
hands and upturned face a moment, then rose and took the chalice 
from the human altar's gently heaving breast and held it out before 
him as a third red nun came forward, bearing in her outstretched hands 
a queer, teapot-like silver vessel. 

I say a teapot, for that is what u most resembled when I saw it first. 
Actually, it was a pitcher made of silver, very brighdy polished, shaped 
to represent a strutting peacock with tanned-out tail and erected -crest, its 
neck outstretched. The bird's beak formed the spout of the strange pitcher, 
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and a funnel-shaped opening in the back between the wings permitted 
liquids to be poured into it. 

The contents of the chalice, augmented and diluted by ruby liquors 
from the ewers which the women brought, were poured into the peacock- 
pitcher— a quart or so, I estimated— and the red priest flung the chalice 
by contemptuously and raised the new container high above his head, 
so that its polished sides and ruby eyes flung back the altar candles' 
lights in myriad darting rays. 

"Vile, detestable wretches — miscreants ! " de Grandin whispered hoarse- 
ly. "They mingled blood of innocents, my friends; the wine which repre- 
sents le precieux sang de Dieu and the lifeblood of that little baby boy 
whose throat they cut and drained a moment hence ! Parbleu, they shall 
pay through the nose for this if Jules de Grandin — " 

The red priest's deep voice boomed an invitation: "Ye who do truly 
and earnestly repent you of all your good deeds, and intend to lead a 
new lite of wickedness, draw nigh and take this unholy sacrament to your 
souls' damnation, devoutly kneeling!" 

The congregation rose and ranged themselves upon their knees in a 
semi-circle round the altar. From each to each the red priest strode, thrust- 
ing the peacock's hollow beak into each opened mouth, decanting mingled 
wine and blood. 

"You see?" de Grandin's almost soundless whisper cameto me. "They 
study to give insult to the end. They make the cross-sign in reverse, the 
crucifix they have turned upside-down; when they administer their sacra- 
ment of hell they give the wine before the wafer, mocking both the Angli- 
can and Latin rites. Saligauds !" 

The ceremony proceeded to "tie missaest," when the celebrant suddenly 
seized a handful of red, triangular wafers from the paten and flung them 
broadcast out upon the floor. Pandemonium best describes the scene that 
followed. Those who have seen a group of urchins scrambling for coins 
tossed by some prankish tourist can vision how that audience of gowned 
and hooded worshippers of Satan clawed and fought for fragments of the 
host, groveled on the floor, snatching, scratching, grasping for the small- 
est morsel of the wafer, which, when obtained, they popped into their 
mouths and chewed with noisy mastication, then spat forth with exclama- 
tions of disgust and cries of foul insult. 

As the guards who stood behind us joined the swinish scramble for 
the desecrated host, de Grandin suddenly lurched forward, hunched his 
shoulders, then straightened like a coiling spring released from tension. 
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Supple as an eel — and as muscular— he needed but the opportunity to 
wriggle from the ligatures which lashed his elbows to his sides. 

"Quick, my friends, the haste!" he whispered, drawing his sharp 
Gurkha knife and slashing at our bonds. "We must — " 

"Les gendarmes — the police ! ' ' 

The fire-door leading to the anteroom banged back as the hooded 
warder rushed into the hall, screaming his warnings. He turned, slammed 
the door behind him, then drew a heavy chain across it, snapping a 
padlock through its links. "They come — les gendarmes .'" he repeated hys- 
terically. 

The red priest barked a sharp command, and like sailors trained to 
spring to quarters when the bugles sound alarm, some half-dozen Satan- 
ists rushed to the walls; upset the guttering votive lamps, then scutded 
toward the altar. Their companions already had disappeared behind 
the curtains hanging round the shrine. 

"Qui est— " Renouard began, but de Grandin cut him short. 

"Quickly, for your lives!" he cried, seizing us by the elbows and 
forcing us before him. 

Now we understood the heavy, sickening smell of kerosene which 
hovered in the room. From top to hem the shrouding curtains at the walls 
were soaked in it, requiring but the touch of fire to burst into inexting- 
uishable flame. Already they were blazing fiercely where the upset lamps 
had lighted them, and the heavy, suffocating smoke of burning oil was 
spreading like mephitic vapor through the room. In a moment the place 
would be a raging hell of fire. 

Beyond the heavy fire-door we heard Costello's peremptory hail: 
"Open up here; open in th' law's name, or we'll break th' door!" Then 
the thunder of nightsticks on the steel-sheathed panels, finally the trap- 
drum staccato of machine-gun bullets rattling on the metal barricade. 

Too late to look for help that way, we knew. The door was latched and 
bolted, and barred with a locked chain, and a geyser of live flame was 
spurting upward round it, for the wooden walls were now ablaze, out- 
lining the fire-proof door in a frame of death. .A! 

Now the oil-soaked carpet had begun to burn; red tongues of flame 
and curling snakes of smoke were darting hungrily about our feet. 

"On!" cried de Grandin, "it is the only way! They must have plan- 
ned this method of defense in case of raid; surely they have left a rat- 
hole for their own escape!" 

His guess seemed right, for only round the altar were the flames 
held back, though even there they were beginning to make progress. 
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Sleeves held before our faces for such poor protection as they gave, 
we stumbled toward the altar through the choking smoke. A big, cowled 
man rose out of nowhere in my path and aimed a blow at me. Scarce 
knowing what I did I struck at him, felt the sharp point of my hunting- 
knife sink into the soft flesh of his axilla, felt the warm blood spurt 
upon my hand as his artery was severed, and— rushed on. I was no 
longer Samuel Trowbridge, staid, middle-aged practitioner of medicine. 
I was not even a man, I was a snarling, elemental beast, alive to only 
one desire, to save myself at any cost; to butcher anything that barred 
my path. 

We lurched and stumbled up the stairway leading to the altar, for 
there the smoke was somewhat thinner, the flames a trifle less intense. 
"Succes," de Grandin cried, "the way lies here, my friends — this is the 
exit from their sacre burrow ! Follow on; I can already see— 

"Qui diable?" He started back, his pistol flashing in the firelight. 

Behind the altar, looming dimly through the swirling smoke, a man's 
shape bulked. One glance identified him. It was the big, young, white- 
haired man Costelio had knocked unconscious to save Renouard an 
hour or so before. 

In his arms he held the tainting form of Alice Hume. 

16. Framed 

"Hands up !" de Grandin barked. "Elevateyour hands, or— " 

"Don't be an utter ass," the other advised tartly. "Can't you see 
my hands are full?" Displaying no more respect for the Frenchman's 
pistol than If it had been a pointed finger, he turned on his heel, then 
flung across his shoulder as a sort of afterthought, "if you want to 
save your hides a scorching you'd best be coming this way. There's 
a stairway here — at least, there was fifteen minutes ago." 

"Fanons dun cor beau, he is cool, this one!" de Grandin muttered 
with grudging admiration, treading close upon the stranger's heels. 

Sandwiched between our building and the next was a narrow, spiral 
stairway, a type of covered fire escape long since declared illegal by the 
city. Down this the stranger led us, de Grandin dose behind him, his 
pistol ready, his flashlight playing steadily on the other's back. "One 
false step and I fire," he warned as we descended the dark staircase. 

"Oh l>e quiet," snapped our guide. "One false step and I'll break 
my silly neck! Don't talk so much, you make me nervous." 

Two paces ahead of us, he paused at the starway's bottom, kicked 
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a metal flredoor open, then drew aside to let us pass. We found our- 
selves in a narrow alleyway, darker than a moonless midnight, but 
with a single feeble spot of light diluting the blackness at its farther 
end, where the weak rays of a flickering gas street lamp battled with the 

gioom. 

"Now what?" the little Frenchman asked. "Why do we stand here 
like a flock of silly sheep afraid to enter through a gate ? Why- " 

"S-s-stf" our guide's sharp hiss shut him off. "I think they're waiting 
for us our there, they — ha P I knew it ! " 

The faindy glowing reflection of the street lamp's light was shut off 
momentarily as a man's form bulked in the alley exit. 

De Gran din tapped me on the arm. "Elle est nue— she has no protec- 
tion from the chill," he whispered with a nod toward Alice. "Will you 
not put your robe upon her ? I shall require mine for disguise a little 
longer, or — " 

"All right," I answered, slipping off my scarlet cassock and draping 
it about the girl's nude loveliness while the man who held her in his 
arms assisted me with quick, deft hands. 

"Dimitri— Franz?" a voice called cautiously from the alley entrance. 
' 'Are you there ? Have you brought the Bride ? ' ' 

For a moment we were silent, then: "Yes," our companion answered 
thickly, as though he spoke with something in his mouth, "she's here, 
but-" 

His answer broke abrupdy, and I felt rather than saw him shift the 
girl's weight to his left arm as he fumbled under his coat with his right 
hand. 

"But what?" the hail came sharply. "Is she injured? You know the 
penalty if harm comes to her. Come here !' ' 

"Here, take her," the stranger whispered, thrusting Alice into my arms. 
To de Grandin: "How about that pistol you've been so jolly anxious to 
shoot off; got it ready ?" 

" Certainement. Et puis ?" the Frenchman answered. 

"All right; look lively— this way !" 

Silendy as shadows the three of them, de Grandin, the stranger and 
Renouard, crept down the alley, leaving me to follow with the tainting 
girl as best I could. 

Just inside the entrance to the passageway the stranger spoke again: 
"The Bride is sate, but—" Once more his thick speech halted; then, 
"Franz is hurt; he can not walk well, and — " 

"Then kill him, and be quick!" the sharp command came back. 
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"None must fall into their hands alive. Quick; shoot him, and bring the 
Bride; the car is waiting ! " 

A muffled shot sounded, followed by a groan, then: "Bring the Proph- 
etess at once!" came the angry command. "What are you waiting for — " 

"Only for you, old thing!" With a booming shout of mingled exul- 
tation and hilarity, the strange man leaped suddenly from the shadow 
of the alley's mouth, seized his interrogator in his arms and dragged 
him back to the shelter of the passageway's arched entrance. 

"Hold him- Frenchy!" he commanded. "Don't let him getaway; 
he's-" 

A spurting dart of flame stabbed through the darkness and a sharp 
report was followed by the visdous whin-n-ng! of a ricocheting bullet 
which glanced from the vaulted roof and whined past me in the dark. 
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I crouched to the cement pavement, involuntarily putting myself be- 
tween the firing and the girl in my arms. A second report sounded, like 
an echo of the first, followed by a screaming cry which ended in a chok- 

"That's one who'll never slit another throat," the stranger remarked 
casually. 

I waited for a moment, then, as there seemed no further danger to 
my unconscious charge, rose and joined the others. "What happened?" 
I asked. 

"Oh, as we were escaping from the fire up there this poor fellow came 
to help us, and this other one shot him," the unknown man replied coolly. 
"Rankest piece of cold-blooded murder I ever saw. Positively revoltin'. 
Eh.Frenchy?" 

"But certainly," de Grahdin agreed. "He shot the noble fellow down 
a'froid. Oh, yes; I saw it with my own two eyes." 
"I, too," Renouard supplemented. 

"Are you crazy ?" I demanded. "I saw one of you grapple with this 
man, then when the other shot at you, you returned his fire, and—" 

A kick which nearly broke my tibia was delivered to my shin. "Ah 
bah, how could you see, my friend?" de Grandin asked me almost 
angrily. "You were back there with Mademoiselle Alice, and the night is" 
dark. I tell you this so estimable, noble fellow would have aided us, 
had not this vile miscreant assassinated him. He would have killed us, 
too — all three of us — had not Monsieur '— er— this gentleman, gallantly 
gone forth and pulled him down with his bare hands at peril of his 
fife. Yes, of course. That is how it was. See, here is the weapon with 
which the wicked murder was committed." 

. "Right-o, and ain't it unfortunate that it's a German gun ?" the stran- 
ger added. "They'll never be able to trace it by its serial number, now. 
However, we're all eye-witnesses to the crime, and any ballistics expert 
will be able to match the bullet and" the gun. So— " 

"But you fired that shot ! " I accused. 

"I?" his tone was pregnant with injured innocence. "Why, I didn't 
have a weapon — " 

"Mais certainement," de Grandin chimed in eagerly, "the sergeant 
took his weapon from him when they had then: so unfortunate misun- 
derstanding in the street." In a fierce whisper he added: "Learn to hold 
your tongue in matters not concerning you, my friend. Regardez!" 
He turned his flashlight full upon the prisoner's face. 

It was the red priest. 
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The bellowing halloo of a fire engine's siren sounded from the other 
street, followed by the furious danging of a gong. "Come," de Gran- 
din ordered, "the fire brigade has come to fight the flames, and we 
must find Costello. I hope the noble fellow came to no harm as he tried 
to rescue us." 

"Glory be, Doctor de Grandin, sor!" Costello cried as we rounded 
the corner and returned to the street from which we had entered the 
devil-worshippers' temple an hour or so earlier. "We waited for ye till 
we figgered ye'd been unable to signal, then went in to git ye; but th' 
murtherin' divils had barred th' door an' set th' place afire-be gob, 
I thought ye' d 'a' been cremated before this ? " 

"Not I," de Grandin answered with a chuckle. "It is far from so, I 
do assure you. But see, we have not come back empty-handed. Here, 
safe in good friend Trowbridge's arms, is she whom we did seek, and 
here" — he pointed to the red priest who struggled futildy in the big 
stranger's grasp— "here is one I wish you to lock up immediatdy. The 
charge is murder. Renouard and I,, as well as this gendeman, will testify 
against him" 

"Howly Moses! Who the divil let you out ?" the sergeant demanded, 
as he caught sight of our strange ally. "I thought they put the bracdets 
on ye, an' — " 

"They did," the other Interrupted with a grin, "but I didn't think 
such jewdry was becoming to my special brand of homeliness, so I 
slipped 'em off and went to take a walk — " 

"Oh, ye did, eh? Wdl, young fdly, me lad, ye can be afther walkin' 
right, straight back, or — " 

"But no!" de Grandin cut in quickly. "I shall be responsible for 
him, my sergeant. He is a noble fellow. It was he who guided us from 
the burning building, and at the great peril of his life seized this wicked 
one and wrenched his pistol from him when he would have killed us. 
Oh, yes; I can most confidently vouch for him. 

"Come to Doctor Trowbridge's when you have put that so wicked 
man all safely in the jail," he added as we made off toward my car. "We 
shall have much to tell you." 

"But it was the only way, mon vieux," de Grandin patiently explain- 
ed as we drove homeward. "Their strategy was perfect— or almost so. 
But for good luck and this so admirable young man, we should have 
lost them altogether. Consider: When they set fire to that old building 
it burned like tinder; even now the fire brigade fights in vain to save it. 
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With it will be utterly destroyed all evidences of their vile crimes, the 
paraphernalia of their secret worship — even the bones of their litde victims. 

"When their leader fell into our hands we had no single shred of evi- 
dence to hold him; he had simply to deny all we said, and the authorities 
must let him go, for where was proof of what he did? Nowhere, parbleu 
— it was burned up ! Of course. But circumstances so fell out that we 
killed one of his companions. Voila, our chance had come! We had 
been wooden-heads not to have grasped it. So we conspire to forswear 
his life. As the good Costello would express it, we have put the frame 
around him. It is illegal, I admit, yet it is justice. You yourself know he 
did slay a litde baby boy, yet you know we can not prove he did it; 
ibr none of us beheld the little corpse, and it is now but a pile of ashes 
mixed with other ashes. How many more like it there may be we do 
not surely know, but from what poor Mademoiselle Abigail told us, 
we know of one, at least. 

"And must they die all unavenged? Must we stand by and see that 
spawn of hell, that devil's priest go free because as the lawyers say, 
the corpus deltcitt o( his crimes can not be established for want of the 
small corpses ? Non, cordieu, I say it shall not be ! While he may not 
suffer legally for the murders which he did, the law has seized him — and 
pardieu, the law will punish him for a crime he did not do. It may not 
be the law, my friend; but it is justice. Surely, you agree?" 
"I suppose so," I replied, "but somehow it doesn't seem — " 
"Of course it does," he broke in smilingly, as though a simple matter 
had been settled. "Our next great task is to revive Mademoiselle Alice, 
make her as comfortable as may be, then notify her grieving fiance that 
she is found. Parbleu, it will be like a tonic to see that young man's 
face when we inform him we have found her ! " 

17. "HijC 

Alice was regaining consciousness as de Crandin and I carried her 
upstairs and laid her on the guest-room bed. More accurately, she was 
no longer in a state of actual swoon, for her eyes were open, but her 
whole being seemed submerged in a state of lethargy so profound that she 
was scarcely able to move her eyes and gaze incuriously about the room. 

Mademoiselle," de Grandin, whispered soothingly, "you are with 
friends. Nothing can harm you now. No one may order you to do that 
which you do not wish to do. You are safe." 
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"Safe," the girl repeated. It was not a query, not an assertion; merely 
a repetition, parrotwise, of de Grandin's final word. 

She gazed at us with fixed, unquestioning eyes, like a newborn infant, 
or an imbecile. Her face was blank as an unwritten sheet. 

The little Frenchman gave her a quick, sharp glance, half surprised, 
half speculative. "But certainly," he answered. "You know us, do you 
not? We are your friends, Doctor Trowbridge, Doctor de Grandin." 

"Doctor Trowbridge, Doctor de Grandin." Again that odd, phono- 
graphic repetition, incurious, disinterested, mechanical, meaningless. 

She lay before us on the bed, still as she had lain upon the devil's 
altar, only the gentle motion of her breast and the half-light in her eyes 
telling us she was alive at all. 

The Frenchman put his hand out and brushed the hair back from 
her cheeks, exposing her ears. Both lobes had been bored to receive 
the golden loops of the earrings she had worn, and the holes pierced 
through the flesh were large enough to accommodate moderately thick 
knitting-needles; yet the surrounding tissue was not inflamed, nor, save 
lor a slight redness, was there any sign of granulation round the wounds. 
"Electrocautery," ne told me Softly. "They are modern in their methods, 
those ones, at any rate. Observe here, also, if you please — " 

Following his tracing forefinger with my eyes, I saw a row of small, 
deep-pitted punctures in the white skin of her forearms. "Good heavens !" 
I exclaimed. "Morphine? Why, there are dozens of incisions! They 
must have given her enough to— " 

He raised his hand for silence, gazing intendy at the giri's expression- 
less, immobile lace. 

"Mademoiselle," he ordered sharply, "on the table yonder you will 
find matches. Rise, go to them, take one and light it; then hold your 
finger in the flame while you count three. When that is done, you may 
come back to bed. Allez!" 

She turned her oddly lifeless gaze on him as he pronounced his orders. 
Somehow, it seemed to me, reflected in her eyes his commands were like 
writing appearing supernaturally, a spirit-message on a medium's blank 
slate. Recorded, somehow, in her intelligence— or, rather, perceptively— 
they in nowise altered the paper- blankness of her face. 

Docilely, mechanically and unquestioningly, like one who walks in 
sleep, she rose from the bed, paced slowly across the room, took up the 
tray of matches and struck one. 

"Hold!"'de Grandin cried abrupdy as she thrust her finger in the 
flame, but the order came a thought too late. 
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"One," she counted deliberately as the cruel fire licked her ivory 
hand, then obedient to his latest order, removed her finger, already be- 
ginning to glow angry-red with exposure to the flame, blew out the 
match, turned slowly, and retraced her steps. Not by a word or inar- 
ticulate expression, not even by involuntary wincing, did she betray re- 
bellion at his orders or consciousness of the sharp pain she must have 
felt. 

"No, my friend," he turned to me, as though answering an unspoken 
question, "it was not morphine— then. But it must be so now. Quick, 
prepare and give a hypodermic of three-quarters of a grain as soon 
as is convenient. In that way she will sleep, and not be able to respond 
to orders such as mine— or worse." 

Wonderingly I mixed the opiate and administered it, and de Gran- 
din prepared a soothing unguent to bandage her burned finger. "It was 
heroic treatment," he apologized as he wound the surgical gauze deftly 
round her hand, "but something drastic was required to substantiate 
thy theory. Otherwise I could not have rested." 

"How do you mean ?" I asked curiously. 

"Tell me, my friend," he answered irrelevandy, fixing me with his 
level, unwinking stare, "have not you a feeling— have not you felt that 
Mademoiselle Alice, whatever might have been her provocation, was at 
least in some way partly guilty with those murderers who killed the 
little helpless babes in Satan' s worship ? Have not you — ' ' 

"Yes!" I interrupted. "I did feel so, although I hesitated to express 
it. You see, I've known her all her life, and was very fond of her, but- 
well, it seemed to me that though she were in fear of death, or even 
torture, the calm way in which she accepted everything, even the murder 
of that helpless child— confound it, that got under my skin ! When we 
think how poor Abigail Kimble sacrificed her life rather than endure the 
sight of such a heartless crime, I can't help but compare the way Alice 
has taken everything, and — " 

"Precisement," he broke in with a laugh. "I, too, felt so, and so I 
did experiment to prove that we were wrong. Mademoiselle Abigail— 
the good God rest her soul !^was herself, in full possession of her facul- 
ties, while Mademoiselle Alice was the victim of scopolamin apomophia." 

"Scopolamin apomophia?" I repeated blankly: 

"Mars certamement; I am sure of it." 

"Isn't that the so-called 'truth serrum' ?" 

"Precisement." 

"But I thought that had been discredited as a medical imposture—" 
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"For the purpose for which it was originally advertised; yes," he 
agreed. "Originally it was claimed that it could lead a criminal to con- 
fess his crimes when questioned by the officers, and in that it failed, 
but only because of its mechanical limitations. 

"Scopolamin apomophia has a tendency so to throw the nervous 
system out of gear that it greatly lessens what we call the inhibitions, 
tearing down the warning signs which nature puts along the road of 
action. Subjected to its action, the criminal's caution, that cunning which 
warns him to refrain from talking lest he betray himself, is gready less- 
ened, for his volition is practically nullified. But that is not enough. No. 
Under scopolamin apomophia, if the injection be strong enough, he will 
repeat what is said to him, but that is not 'confession' as the law de- 
mands it. It is but parroting the accusation of the officers. So it has been 
discredited for judicial use. 

"But for the purpose which those evil ones desired it was perfect. 
With a large dose of scopolamin apomophia injected in her veins, Made- 
moiselle Alice became their unresisting tool. She had no will nor wish 
nor consciousness except as they desired. Her mind was but a waxen 
record on which they wrote directions, and as the record reproduces 
words when placed upon the phonograph, so she reacted blindly to their 
orders. 

"Par exemple: They dose her with the serum of scopolamin apomophia. 
They say to her, 'You will array yourself in such a way, and when the 
word is given you will stand thus before the altar, you will abase your- 
self in this wise, you will cross yourself so. Then you will permit the wo- 
men to disrobe you until you stand all nude before the people; but you 
will not feel embarrassed. No. You will thereon mount the altar and 
lay yourself upon it as it were a bed and stay there till we bid you rise.' 

"And as they have commanded, so she does. Did you not note the 
similarity of her walk and general bearing when she crossed the room 
a moment hence and when she stood before the altar of the devil?" 

"Yes," I agreed, "I did." 

" Tres bon. I thought as much. Therefore, when I saw those marks 
upon her arms and recognized them as the trail of hypodermic needles, 
I said to me: 'Jules de Grandin, it are highly probable that scopolamin 
apomophia has been used on her.' And I replied, 'It are wholly likely, 
Jules de Grandin.' 

"Very well, then. Let us experiment. It has been some time since she 
was dosed with this medicine which steals her volition, yet her look 
and bearing and the senseless manner she repeats our words back at 
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us reminds me greatly of one whom I had seen in Paris when the gen- 
darmes had administered scopolamin apomophia to him. 

"Bien alors, I did bid her rise and hurt herself. Only a person whose 
instinct of self-preservation has been blocked would go and put his hand 
in living flame merely because another told him to, n'est-ce-pas P 

"Yet she did do it, and without protest. As calmly as though I re- 
quested that she eat a bonbon, she rose and crossed the room and thrust 
her so sweet finger into searing flame. La pauvre! I did hate myself 
to see her do it, yet I knew that unless she did I must inevitably hate 
her. The case is proved, good Friend Trowbridge. We have no need 
to feel resentful toward her. The one we saw bow down before the devil's 
altar, the one we saw take part in their vile rites, was not our Made- 
moiselle Alice. No, by no means. It was but her poor image, the flesh 
which she is clothed in. The real girl whom we sought, and whom we 
brought away with us, was absent, for her personality, her conscious- 
ness and volition were stolen by those evil men exacdy as they stole the 
lntle boys they slew upon the altar of the devil." 

I nodded, much relieved. His argument was convincing, and I was 
eager to be convinced. 

"Now we have sunk her in a sleep of morphine, she will rest easily," 
he finished. "Later we shall see how she progresses, and if conditions 
warrant it, tomorrow young John Davisson shall once more hold his 
amour euse against his heart. Yes,. That will be a happy day for me. 

"Shall we rejoin the others? We have much to talk about; and that 
Renouard, how well I know him ! the botde will be empty if we do not 
hasten!" 

"So I hanged the blighters out of hand," the stranger was telling Re- 
nouard as de Gran din and I rejoined them in the study. 

"Admirable. Superb. I approve," Renouard returned, then rose and 
bowed with jack-knife formality to the stranger, de Gran din and me 
in turn. "Jules, Doctor Trowbridge," ' he announced, "permit that I 
make you acquaint' with Monsieur le Baron Ingraham, late of His 
Majesty's gendarmerie in Sierra Leone— Monsieur le Baron, Doctor 
Jules de Grandin, Doctor Trowbridge. I am Inspector Renouard of the 
Service' Surete." 

Smilingly the stranger acknowledged the introductions, adding: "It 
ain't quite as bad as the Inspector makes it out, gendemen. My pater 
happened to leave me a baronetcy— with no money to support the tide 
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- but you'd hardly call me a baron, I fear. As to the gendarmerie, I 
was captain in the Sierra Leone Frontier Police, but— " 

"Exactly, precisely, quite so," Renouard interjected. "It is as I said. 
Monsieur le Baron's experiences strangely parallel my own. Tell them, 
if you please, Monsieur le Bar — " 

"Give over!" cried the other sharply. "I can't have you Monsieur 
le Baroning me all over the place, youknow— it gives me the hump ! My 
sponsors in baptism named me Haddingway Ingraham Jameson Ingraham 

— H-I-J-I, you know— and I'm known in the service as 'Hiji'. Why 
not compromise on that— we're all policemen here, I take it ?" 

"All but Doctor Trowbridge, who has both the courage and the wit 
to qualify," deGrandin answered. "Now, Monsieur Hiji, you were about 
to tell Inspector Renouard — " He paused with upraised eyebrows. 

The big Englishman produced a small, black pipe and a tin of Three 
Nuns, slowly tamped tobacco in the briar and eyed us quizzically. He 
was even bigger than I'd thought at first, and despite his prematurely 
whitened hair, much younger than I'd estimated. Thirty-one or two at 
most, I guessed. "How strong is your credulity?" he asked at length. 

"Parbleu, it is marvelous, magnificent," declared de Grandin. "We 
can believe that which we know is false, if you can prove it to us!" 

"It'll take a lot of believing," Ingraham answered, "but it's all true, 
just the same. 

"A year or so ago, about the time Inspector Renouard was beginning 
to investigate the missing girls, queer rumors began trickling back to 
Freetown from the Reserved Forest Areas. We've always had leopard 
societies in the back country — gangs of cannibals who disguise them- 
selves as leopards and go out stalking victims for their ritual feasts — 
of course, but this seemed something rather new. Someone was stirring 
up the natives to a poro—an oath-bound resistance to government. The 
victims of the latest leopard outrages were men who failed to subscribe 
to the rebellion. Several village headmen and sub-chiefs had been popped 
into the pot by the leopard men, and the whole area was getting in an 
awful state of funk. 

"Nobody wants to go up in the Reserved Forests, so they sent me. 'Let 
good old Hiji do it; Hiji's the lad for this show!' they said; so I took 
a dozen Houssa policemen, two Lewis guns and ten pounds or so of 
quinine and set out. 

"Ten days back in the brush we ran across the leopards' spoor. We'd 
stopped at a Mendi village and I sent word forward for the headman to 
come out. He didn't come. 
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"Thai wasn't so. good. If I waited too long for him outside the place 
I'd lose face; if I went in to him after summoning him to come to me; 
he would have 'put shame on me.' Finally I compromised by going in 
alone. 

"The chief lolled before his hut with his warriors and women around 
him, and it didn't take more than ball' an eye to see he'd placed no 
seat for me. 

"'I see you, Chief, 1 I told him, swaggering forward with the best 
assurance I could summon. I also saw that he was wearing a string of 
brummagem beads about his neck, as were most of his warriors, and 
wondered at it, for no license had been issued to a trader recendy, and 
we'd had no reports of white men in the section for several years. 

'"I see you, white man,' he replied, but made no move to rise or 
offer me a seat. 

" ' Why do you thus put shame upon the King-Emperor's representa- 
tive ?' I demanded. 

"'We want no dealings with the Emperor-King, or any of his men, 
the fellow answered. 'The land is ours, the English have no right here; 
we will have no more of him.' The patter ratded off his tongue as glibly 
as though he had been a soap-box orator preaching communism in Hyde 
Park. 

"This was rank sedition, not at all the sort of thing to be counten- 
anced, you know, so I went right for the blighter. 'Get up from there, 
you unholy rotteT,' I ordered, 'and tell your people you have spoken 
with a crooked tongue, or— " 

"It was a lucky thing for me I'm handy with my feet. A spear came 
driving at me, missing me by less than half an inch, and another follow- 
ed it, whisding past my head so close I felt the wind of it. 

"Fortunately, my men were hiding just outside, and Bendingo, my 
half-caste Arab sergeant, was a willing worker with the Enfield. He shot 
the foremost spearman through the head before the fellow had a chance 
to throw a second weapon, and the other men began to shoot before you 
could say 'knife'. It was a gory business, and we'd rather killed half 
the poor beggars before they finally called it quits. 

"The chief was most apologetic when the fracas ended, of course, and 
swore he had been misled by white men who spoke with crooked tongues. 

"This was interesting. It seemed, from what the beggar told me, there 
had been several white men wandering at large through the area dis- 
tributing what would be equivalent to radical literature at home- preach- 
ing armed and violent rebellion to government and all that sort of thing. 
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Furthermore, they'd told the natives the brummagem beads they gave 
'em would act as 'medicine', against the white man's bullets, and that 
no one need fear to raid a mission station or refuse to pay the hut- 
tax, for England had been overthrown and only a handful of Colonial 
administrators remained — ho army to come to their rescue if the natives 
were to rise and wipe 'em out. 

"This was bad enough, but worse was coming. It appeared these 
playful little trouble-makers were preaching miscegenation. This was 
something new. The natives had never regarded themselves as inferior 
beings, for it's strictly against regulations to say or do anything tending 
to do more than make 'em respect the whites as agents of the govern- 
ment, but they'd never— save in the rarest instances — attempted to take 
white women. Oh, yes, they killed 'em sometimes, often with torture, 
but that was simply part of the game— no chivalry, you know. But these 
white agitators were deliberately urging the Timni, Mendis and Sulima 
to raid settlements and mission stations and spare the women that they 
might be carried off as prizes. 

"That was plenty. Right there the power of the British rule had to be 
shown, so I rounded up all the villagers who hadn't taken to the woods, 
told 'em they'd been misled by lying white men whom I'd hang as soon 
as caught, then strung the chief up to the nearest oil-palm. His neck 
muscles were inordinately strong and he died in circumstances of con- 
siderable elaboration and discomfort, but the object lesson was worth 
while. There' d be no more defiance of a government agent by that gang. 

"We were balked at every turn. Most of our native informers had been 
killed and eaten, and the other blacks were sullen. Not a word could 
we get from 'em regarding leopard depredations, and they shut up like 
a lot of clams when we asked about the white trouble-makers. 

"We'd never have gotten anywhere if it hadn't been for Old Man 
Anderson. He was a Wesleyan missionary who ran a litde chapel and 
clinic 'way up by the French border. His wife and daughter helped him. 
He might have loved his God; he certainly had a strange love for his 
womenfolk to bring 'em into that stinkin' hellhole. - 

It was a month after our brush with the Mendi when we crashed 
through the jungle to Anderson's. The place was newly raided, burned 
and leveled to the ground, ashes still warm. What was left of the old man 
we 'found by the burned chapel— all except his head. They'd taken that 
away for a souvenir. We found the bodies of several of his converts, too. 
They' d been flayed, their skins stripped off as you' d turn off a glove. 
His wile and daughter were nowhere to be found. 
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"They hadn't taken any special pains to cover up their tracks, and 
we followed at a forced march. We came upon 'em three days later. 

"The blighters had eaten 'emselves loggy, and drunk enough trade- 
gin to float the Berengaria, so they didn't offer much resistance when 
we charged. I'd always thought a man who slaughtered unresisting 
enemies was a rotten beast, but the memory of old Anderson's dismem- 
bered body and those pink, skinless corpses made me revise my notion. 
We came upon 'em unawares, opened with the Lewis guns from both 
sides of the village and didn't sound cease flrin' till the dead lay round 
like logwood corded in a lumber camp. Then, and not till then, we 
went in. 

"We found old Mrs. Anderson dead, but still warm. She'd— I think 
you can imagine what she'd been through, gendemen. 
"We found the daughter, too. Not quite dead. 

"In the four days since her capture she'd been abused by more than 
a hundred, men, black and white, and was barely breathing when we 
came on her. She — " 

"White and black, Monsieur ?" de Grandin interrupted. 

"Right-o. The raiding party had been led by whites. Five of 'em. 
Stripped off their clothes and put on native ornaments, carried native 
weapons, and led the blacks in their hellish work. Indeed, I don't be- 
lieve the poor black beggars would have gone out against the 'Jesus 
Papa' if those white hellions hadn't set 'em up to it. 

"They'd regarded Rebekah Anderson as good as dead, and made no 
secret of their work. The leader was a Russian, so were two of his assist- 
ants. A fourth was Polish and the last some sort of Asiatic- a Turk, 
the poor child thought. 

"They'd come up through Liberia, penetrated the Protectorate and 
set the natives up to devilment, finally organizing the raid on Anderson's. 
Now their work was done, and they were on their way. 

"She heard the leader say he was going to America, for in Harrison- 
ville, New Jersey, the agents of his society had found a woman whom 
they sought and who would lead some sort of movement against or- 
ganized religion. The poor kid didn't understand it all— no more did 
I — but she heard it, and remembered. 

"The white men had left the night before, striking east into French 
Guinea on their way to the coast, and leaving her as a plaything for 
the natives. 

"Before the poor child died she told me the Russian in command had 
been a man with a slender, almost boyish body, but with the wrinkled 
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face of an old man. She's seen him stripped tbi action, you know, and 
was struck by the strange contrast of his face and body. 

"One other thing she told me: When they got to America they intend- 
ed holding meetings of their damned society, and the road to their ren- 
dezvous would be directed by pictures of the Devil with his pitchfork 
pointing the way the person seeking it should take. She didn't under- 
stand, of course, but— I had all the clues I wanted, and as soon as 
we got back to Freetown I got a leave of absence to hunt that foul mur- 
derer down and bring him to justice." 

The young man paused a moment to relight his pipe, and there was 
something tar from pleasant in his lean and sun-burned face as he con- 
tinued: "Rebekah Anderson went to hergravelikean old Sumerian iqueen. 
I impounded every man who'd had a hand in the raid and put 'em to 
work diggin' a grave for her, then a big, circular trench around it. Then 
I hanged 'em and dumped their carcasses into the trench to act as guard 
of honor for the girl they'd killed. You couldn't bribe a native to go near 
the place, now. 

"I was followin' the little pictures of the Devil when Renouard set on 
me. I mistook him for one of 'em of course, and— well, it's a lucky thing 
for all of Costello bashed me when he did." 

De Grandin's little, round blue eyes were alight with excitement and 
appreciation. "And how did you escape, Monsieur ?" he asked. 

The Englishman laughed shortly. "Got a pair of handcuffs ?" he de- 
manded. 

"I have," supplied Renouard. 

"Lock 'em on me," 

The manacles clicked round his wrists and heturned to us with a grin. 
"Absolutely no deception, gendemen, nothing concealed in the hands, 
nothing up the sleeves," he announced in a droning sing-song, then, as 
easily as though slipping them through his shirt sleeves, drew his hands 
through the iron bracelets. "Just a matter of small bones and limber 
muscles," he added with another smile. "Being double-jointed helps 
some, too. It was no trick at all to slip the darbies off when the con- 
stables joined Costello for the raid. I put the irons on the other person — 
locked 'em on his ankles— so the boys would find 'em when they came 
back to the motor." 

"But—" Renouard began, only to pause with the next word half 
uttered. From upstairs came a quavering litde freightened cry, like the 
tremulous call of a screech-owl or of a child in mortal terror. 

"No noise!" de Grandin warned as he leaped from his seat and 
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bounded up the stairway three steps at a time, Renouard and Ingraham 
close behind him. 

We raced on tiptoe down the upper hall and paused a second by the 
bedroom door; then de Grandin kicked it open. 

Alice crouched upon the bed, half raised upon one elbow, her other 
arm bent guardingly across her face. The red robe we had put upon her 
when we fled the Devil's temple had fallen back, revealing her white 
throat and whiter breast, her loosened hair fell across her shoulders. 

Close by the open window, like a beast about to spring, crouched a 
man. Despite his changed apparel, his heavy coat and tall, peaked cap 
of astrakhan, we recognized him in a breath. Those big, sad eyes fixed 
on the horror-stricken girl, that old and wrinkle- bitten face, could be 
none other's than the red priest's. His slender, almost womanish hands 
were clenched to talons, every muscle of his little, spare frame was taut- 
stretched harp-string tight for the leap he poised to make. Yet there was 
no malignancy— hardly any interest— in his old, close-wrinkled face. 
Rather, it seemed to me, he looked at her a gaze of brooding speculation. 

"Parbleu, Monsieur du Diable, you honor us too much; this call was 
wholly unexpected!" de Grandin said, as he stepped quickly forward. 

Quick as he was, the other man was quicker. One glance— one mur- 
derous glance which seemed to locus all the hate and fury of a thwarted 
soul— he cast upon the Frenchman, then leaped back through the window. 

Crash! de Grandin's pistol-shot seemed like a clap of thunder in the 
room as he tired at the retreating form, and a second shot sped through 
the window as the intruder landed on the snow below and staggered 
toward the street. 

"Winged him, by Jove!" the Englishman cried exultandy. "Nice- 
shooting, Frenchy !" 

"Nice be damned and roasted on the grates of hell— " de Grandin 
answered furiously. "Is he not free ?" 

They charged downstairs, leaving me to comfort Alice, and I heard 
their voices as they searched the yard. Ten minutes later they returned, 
breathing heavily from their efforts, but empty-handed. 

"Slipped through us like an eel!" the Englishman exclaimed. "Must 
have had a motor waiting at the curb, and — " 

"Sacre nom dun nom dun nomf" de Grandin stormed. "What are 
they thinking of, those stupid-heads ? Is not he charged with murder ? 
Yes, pardieu, yet they let him roam about at will, and— it is monstrous; 
it is vile; it is not to be endured ! " 
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Snatching up the telephone he called police headquarters, thenr"What 
means this, Sergeant .•»" he demanded when Costello answered. "We sit 
here like four sacre fools and think ourselves secure, and that one— that 
so vile murderer — comes breaking in the house and— what? Pas 

possible/" 

"It is, sor," we heard Costello's answer as de Crandin held the receiver 
from his ear. "That bur-rd ye handed me is in is cell this minute; an' 
furthermore, he's been there every second since we locked 'im up!" 

The Satanists have mote weapons in their arsenal, and have not des- 
paired of their plan to make Alice Hume the Bride of the Prophecy, de 
Grandin and his friends find themselves up against the battle of their 
lives in the concluding chapter of this novel, in our July issue. 
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The Story Thus Far 

Beautiful Alice Hume vanished 
during the final rehearsal for her 
wedding in the presence of her fiance 
and a group of friends including 
her mother, her family physician, 
Doctor Samuel Trowbridge, and 
Trowbridge's eccentric associate, 
the French physician-detective, 
Doctor Jules de Grandin. The little 
Frenchman discovered traces of a 
yellow powder which, he explained 
to Trowbridge, was bulala-gwai, the 
"little death" used by the natives of 
the French Congo to produce tem- 
porary paralysis. Alice, he declared, 



had been abducted while the wedding 
party was rendered unconscious by 
bulala-gwai. 

De Grandin also believed that the 
disappearance was connected with a 
girdle of tanned human skin that 
Alice had worn. The girl told him 
that the belt was known as "the 
luck of the Humes" and had been 
in the family a long time. 

He found a concealed document 
in the family Bible, written by Alice's 
ancestor, David Hume, and relating 
how he had been sold as a slave 
to the devil-worshipping Yezidees, 
had rescued the daughter of their 
chief from becoming the "bride of 
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SKABURY GRANDIN QUINN, born 1889 and still with us as this is 
being typed, has been a mortician, among other things, and an author 
by avocation. It is this background of experience which is. responsible , 
for the feeling of realism that the medical details in his stories can give 
you: the feeling is not based on illusion, contrived by a writer's clever- 
ness in concealing ignorance, but on the fact that the information is 
authentic and reliable as of the time when the story was written. This 
was the state of physiological and medical knowledge as of 1930-31. 

Between April 1925 and 1950 or 1951, Mr. Quinn wrote 93 stories 
dealing with his French occulitist, detective, andsurgeon, Jules de Grandin. 
All were accepted and published in WEIRD TALES, starting with Octo- 
ber 1925, which introduced Dr. Trowbridge and "Professor" de Grandin 
in The Horror on the Links, and ending with The Ring of Bastet in the 
September 1951 issue. Dr. Trowbridge had appeared briefly (as a spear 
carrier, Mr. Quinn tells me) in a story that ran in THE THRILL BOOK 
some time earlier; but this story is no more part of the series than Edgar 
Rice Burroughs' Outlaw of Torn, wherein a possible ancestor of Tarzan 
appears, can be considered part of the Tarzan series. 

The present story is the only full-length novel dealing with de Grandin, 
although another tale, Satan's Stepson, hovers around novella length, and 
could have appeared in WT as a two-part serial. It appears in MAGA- 
ZINE OF HORROR, rather than STARTLING MYSTERY STORIES, 
which has been the home for our revival of the series, simply because 
readers would have had to wait nine months for a three-part serial to 
be concluded in a quarterly magazine-much too much of a muchness, 
I trust you'll agree! 

Ten of the stories have been slightly revised and updated, and in two 
instances titles slightly altered, for Mycroft & Moran's edition of The 
Phantom Fighter, which can be obtained from the publisher at $5.00 
the copy. The address is Sauk City, Wisconsin, 53583. While it would 
not be impossible for us to obtain permission to reprint these, we shall 
not do so while the book is obtainable, confining ourselves to those 
stories available only in the old magazines. 



Satan," had married her, and later 
brought her to America. 

Despite a sentence in the old man- 
uscript warning Hume's descendants 
that an attempt might some time be 
made to "bring home" one of the 
daughters of his line, Alice's mother 
refused to admit any connection be- 
tween the Yezidees legend and her 
daughter's disappearance. But that 
very night Mrs. Hume was found 
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murdered by a strangling-cord in 
her own boudoir. 

De Grandin, joined by Inspector 
Renouard of the French secret ser- 
vice, and Baron Ingraham, known 
as"Hiji", of the British secret ser- 
vice, raid the devil-worshippers dur- 
ing a performance of the infamous 
Black Mass, rescue Alice Hume, kill 
one of the priests of the cult and 
capture another. 
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18. Reunion 



LOOKING VERY CHARMING AND DEMURE in a suit of 
Jules de Grandin's lavender pajamas and his violet silk dressing-gown, 
Alice Hume lay upon the chaise-lounge in the bedroom, toying with a 
grapefruit and poached egg. "II" you'd send for Mother, please," she 
told us, "I'd feel so much better. You see" — her voice shook slighdy 
and a look ot horror flickered in her eyes— "you see there are some 
things I want to tell her— some advice I'd like to get— before you let 
John see me, and — why, what's the matter?" She put the breakfast 
tray upon the tabouret and looked at us in quick concern. "Mother 
— there's nothing wrong, is there ? She's not ill ? Oh — " 

"My child," de Grandin answered softly, "your dear mother never 
will again be ill. You shall see her, certainly; but not until God's great 
tomorrow dawns. She is — " 

"Not— dead. 3 " the word was formed rather than-spoken, by the 
girl's pale lips. 

The little Frenchman nodded slowly. 




"When? How?" 

"The night you — you went away, ma pauvre. It was murder." 

"Murder?" slowly, unbelievingly, she repeated. "But that can't be! 
Who'd want to murder my poor mother ?" 

De Grandin's voice was level, almost toneless. "The same uncon- 
scionable knaves who stole you from the marriage altar," he returned. 
"They either feared she knew too much of family history— knew some- 
thing of the origin of David Hume— or else they wished all earthly ties 
you had with home and kindred to be severed. At any rate, they killed 
her. They did it subtly, in such manner that it was thought suicide; but 
it was murder, none the less/' 

"O-oh!" The girl's taint moan was pitiful, hopeless. "Then I'm all 
alone; all, all alone— I've no one in the world to — " 

"You have your fiance, the good young Monsieur Jean," the French- 
man told her softly. "You also have Friend Trowbridge, as good and 
staunch a friend as ever was; then there is Jules de Grandin. We shall 
not fail you in your need, my small one." 

For a moment she regarded us distractedly, then suddenly put forth 
her hands, one to Jules de Grandin, one to me. "Oh, good, kind friends," 
she whispered, "please help me, if you can. God knows I am in need of 
help, if ever woman was, for I'm as foul a murderess as ever suffered 
death; I was accessory to those little children's murders — I was— oh 
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— what was it that the lepers used to cry ? 'Unclean' ? Oh, God, I am un- 
clean, unclean— not fit to breathe the air with decent men! Not fit to 
marry John ! How could / bring children into the world ? I who have 
been accessory to the murder of those little innocents ?" She clenched her 
little hands to fists and beat them on her breast, her tear-filled eyes turn- 
ed upward as though petitioning pardon for unpardonable sin. " Un- 
clean, unclean!" she wailed. Her breath came slowly, like that of a 
dumb animal which resents the senseless persistency of pain. 

"What is that you say? A murderess— you P" de Grandin shot back 
shortly. 

' ' Yes — /. I lay there on their altar while they brought those little 
boys and cut their — oh, I didn't want to do it; I didn't want them to 
be killed; but I lay there just the same and let them do it— I never raised 
a finger to prevent it !" 

De Grandin took a deep breath. "You are mistaken, Mademoiselle," 
he answered softly. "You were in a drugged condition; the victim of a 
vicious Oriental drug. In that all-helpless state one sees visions, 
unpleasant visions, like the figments of a naughty dream. There were no 
little boys; no murders were committed while" you lay thus upon the 
Devil's altar. It was a seeming, an illusion, staged for the edification of 
those wicked men and women who made their prayer to Satan. In the 
olden days, when such things were, they sacrificed small boys upon the 
altar of the Devil, but this is now; even those who are far gone in sin 
would halt at such abominations. They were but waxen simulacra, mute, 
senseless reproductions of small boys, and though they went through 
all the horrid rite of murder, they let no blood, they did perform no 
killings. No; certainly not." Jules de Grandin, physician, soldier and 
policeman, was lying like the gallant gentleman he was, and lying most 
convincingly. 

"But I heard their screams— I heard them call for help, then strangle 
in their blood ! ' ' the girl protested. 

"All an illusion, ma chere," the little Frenchman answered. "It was a 
ventriloquial trick. At the conclusion of the ceremony the good Trow- 
bridge and I would have sworn we heard a terrible, thick voice con- 
versing with the priest upon the altar; that also was a juggler's trick, 
intended to impress the congregation. Non, ma chere, your conscience 
need not trouble you at all; you are no accessory to a murder. As to the 
rest, it was no fault of yours; you were their prisoner and the helpless 
slave of wicked drugs; what you did was done with the body, not the 
soul. There is no reason why you should not wed, I tell you." 
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She looked at him with tear-dimmed eyes. Though she had mastered 
her first excess of emotion, her slender fingers clasped and unclasped 
nervously and she returned his steady gaze with something of the vague, 
half-believing apprehension of a child. "You're sure ?" she asked. 

"Sure?" he echoed. "To be sure I am sure, Mademoiselle. Remember, 
if you please, I am Jules de Grandin; I do not make mistakes. 

"Come, calm yourself. Monsieur Jean will be here at any moment; 
then — " 

He broke off, closing his eyes and standing in complete silence. Then 
he put his fingers to his pursed lips and from them plucked a kiss and 
tossed it upward toward the ceiling. "Mon Dieu," he murmured raptur- 
ously, " la passion deliciouse, is it not magnificent?" 

"Alice! Alice, beloved — Young Davisson's voice faltered as he rushed 
into the room and took the girl into his arms. "When they told me that 
they'd found you at last, I could hardly believe — I knew they were doing 
everything, but—" Again his speech halted for very pressure of emotion. 

"Oh, my dear!" Alice took his face between her palms and looked 
into his worshipping eyes. "My dear, you've come to me again, but—" 
She turned from him, and fresh, hot tears lay upon her lashes. 

"No buts, Mademoiselle f" de Grandin almost shouted. "Remember 
what I said. Take Love when he comes to you, my little friends; oh, do 
not make excuses to turn hi a out of doors— hell waits for those who 
do so ! There is no obstacle to your union, believe me when I say so. 
Take my advice and have the good cure come here this very day, I 
beg you V 

Both Davisson and Alice looked at him amazed, for he was fairly 
shaking with emotion. He waved a hand impatiently. "Do not look so, 
make no account of doubts or fears or feelings of unworthiness ! " he 
almost raged. "Behold me, if you please; an empty shell, a soulless 
shadow of a man, a being with no aim in life, no home nor fireside to 
bid him welcome when he has returned from duty ! Is that the way to 
live ? Mille fois non, I shall say not, but — 

"I let Love pass me by, my friends, and have regretted it but once, 
and that once all my aimless, empty life. Ecoutez-moi ! In the spring- 
time of our youth we met,, sweet Heloise and I, beside the River Loire. I 
was a student at the Sorbonne, my military service yet to come; she 
cher Dieu, was an angel out of Paradise! 

"Beside the silver stream we played together; we lay beneath the 
poplar trees, we rowed upon the river; wewaded barefoot in the shallows. 
Yes, and when we finished wading she plucked cherries, red ripe cherries 
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from the trees, and twined their stems about her toes, and gave me her 
white feet to kiss. I ate the cherries from her feet and kissed her toes, one 
kiss for every cherry, one cherry for each kiss. And when we said bonne 
nuit— mon Dieu, to kiss and cling and shudder in such ecstasy once 
more ! 

"Alas, my several times great grandsire, he whose honored name I 
bore, had cut and hacked his way through raging Paris on the night 
of August 24 in 1572 — how long his bones have turned to ashes in the 
family tomb— while her ancestors had worn the white brassard and 
cross, crying 'Messe ou mort! A bas les Huguenots !' " 

He paused a moment and raised his shoulders in a shrug of resigna- 
tion. "It might not be," he ended sadly. "Her father would have none 
of me; my family forbade the thought of marriage. I might have joined 
her in her faith, but I was filled with scientific nonsense which derided old 
beliefs; she might have left the teachings of her forebears and accepted 
my ideas, but twenty generations of belief weigh heavily upon the shoul- 
ders of a single fragile girl. To save my soul she forfeited all claim upon 
my body; if she might not have me for husband she'd have no mortal 
man, so she professed religion. She joined the silent Carmelites, the Car- 
melites who never speak except in prayer, ancLthe last fond word I had 
from her was that she would pray ceaselessly for my salvation, 

"Helas, those little feet so much adored— how many weary steps of 
needless penance have they taken since that day so long ago ! How 
fruitless life has been to me since my stubbornness closed the door on 
happiness ! Oh, do not wait, my friends ! Take the Love the good God 
gives, and hold it tight against your hearts — it will not come a second 
time ! 

"Come, Friend Trowbridge," he commanded me, "let us leave them 
in their happiness. What have we, who clasped Love's hand in ours 
long years ago, and saw the purple shadow of his smile grow black with 
dull futility, to do with them ? Nothing, /xirdieu .' Come, let us take a 
drink." 

We poured cherry brandy into wide-mouthed goblets, for de Grandin 
liked to scent its rich bouquet before he drank, I studied him coverdy 
as he raised his glass. Somehow, the confession he had made seemed 
strangely pitiful. I'd known him for five years, nearly always gay, al- 
ways nonchalant, boastfully self-confident, quick, brave and reckless, 
ever a favorite with women, always studiously gallant but ever holding 
himself aloof, though more than one fair charmer had deliberately paid 
court to him. Suddenly I remembered our adventure of the "Ancient 
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Fires"; he had said something then about a love that had been lost. But 
now, at last I understood Jules de Grandin — or thought I did. 

"To you, my friend," he pledged me. "To you, and friendship, and 
brave deeds of adventure, and last of all to Death, the last sweet friend 
who flings the door back from our prison, for — " 

The clamoring telephone cut short his toast. 

"Mercy Hospital," a crisp feminine voice announced as I picked up 
the instrument. "Will you and Ebctor de Grandin come at once? Detec- 
tive Sergeant Costello wants to see you just as soon as — oh, wait a 
minute, they've plugged a 'phone through from his room." 

"Hullo, Doctor Trowbridge, sor," Costello's salutation came across 
the wire a moment later. "They like to got me, sor— in broad daylight, 
too." 

"Eh? What the deuce?" I shot back. "What's the trouble, Sergeant?" 
"A chopper, sor." 
"A what?" 

"Machine-gun, sor. Hornsby an' me wuz standin' be th' corner o' 
Thirty-fourth an' Tunlaw Streets half an hour back, when a- car comes 
past like th' hammers o' hell, an' they let us have a dose o' bullets as 
they passed. Pore Hornsby got 'is first off — went down full o' lead as 
a Christmas puddin' is o' plums, sor— but I'm just messed up a little. 
Nawthin' but a bad ar-rm an' a punctured back, praise th' Lord!" 

"Good heavens !" I exclaimed. "Have you any idea who— " 

"I have that, sor; I seen 'im plain as I see you— as I would be seein' 
ye if ye wuz here, I mean, sor, an' — " 

"Yes?" I urged as he paused a moment and a swallow sounded 
audibly across the wire. 

"Yes, sor. I seen 'im, an' there's no mistake about it. It were th' 
felly you an' Doctor de Grandin turned over to me to hold fer murther 
last night. I seen 'im plain as day; there's no mistakin' that there map 
o' hisn." 

"Good Lord, then he did escape ! " 

"No, sir; he didn't. He's locked up tight in his cell at headquarters 
this minute, waitin' arraignment fer murther ! " 

19. The Lightning-Bolts of Justice 

THAT EVENING ALICE SUFFERED from severe headaches 
and shortly afterward with sharp abdominal pains. Though a careful 
examination disclosed neither enlarged tonsils nor any evidence of me- 
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chanical stoppage, the sensation of a ball rising in her throat plagued 
her almost ceaselessly; when she attempted to cross the room her knees 
buckled under her as though they had been the boneless joints of a 
rag-doll. 

Jules de Grandin pursed his lips, shook his head and tweaked the 
needle-ends of his mustache disconsolately. " L'hysterie," he murmured. 
"It might have been foreseen. The emotional and moral shock the poor 
one has been through is enough to shatter any nerves. Helas, I fear 
the wedding may not be so soon, Friend Trowbridge. The experience of 
marriage is a trying one to any woman— the readjustment of her mode 
of life, the blending of her personality with another's— it is a strain. 
No, she is in no condition to essay it." 

Amazingly, he brightened, his small eyes gleaming as with sudden 
inspiration. "Parbleu, I have it!" he exclaimed. "She, Monsieur Jean 
and you, mon vieux, shall take a trip. I would suggest the Riviera, 
were it not that I desire Isolation for you all until — no matter. Your 
practise is not so pressing that it can not be assumed by your estimable 
colleague, Doctor Phillips; and Mademoiselle Alice will most certainly 
improve more quickly if you accompany her as personal physician. 
You will go ? Say that you will, my friend; a very great much depends 
on it!" 

Reluctantly, I consented, and for six weeks Alice, John Davisson and 
I toured the Caribbean, saw devasted Martinique, the birthplace of the 
Empress Josephine, drank Haitian coffee fresh from the plantation, in- 
vestigated the sights and sounds and, most especially, the smells of Pan- 
ama and Colon, finally passed some time at the Jockey Club and Sloppy 
Joe's in Jiabana. It was a well and sun-tanned Alice who debarked 
with us and caught the noon train out of Hoboken. 

Arrangements for the wedding were perfected while we cruised beneath 
the Southern Cross. The old Hume house would be done over and serve 
the bride and groom for home, and in view of Alice's breavement the 
formal ceremony had been canceled, a simple service in the chapel of 
St. Chrysostom's being substituted. Pending the nuptials Alice took up 
residence at the Hotel Carteret, declaring that she could not think of 
lodging at my house, warm as was my invitation. 

"All has been finished," de Grandin told mejubilantly as he, Renouard 
and Ingraham accompanied me from the station. "The justice of New 
Jersey, of which you speak so proudly; she has more than justified 
herself. Oh, yes." 
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"Eh ?" I demanded. 

Renouard and Ingraham chuckled. 

"They gave it to him," the Englishman explained. 

"In the throat— the neck, I should remark," Renouard supplied, 
wrestling bravely with the idiom. 

"The party will be held tomorrow night," de Grandin finished. 

"Who — what— whatever are you fellows saying?" I queried. "What 
party d'ye mean, and — " 

"Grigor Bazarov," de Grandin answered with another laugh, "the 
youthful-bodied one with the aged, evil face; the wicked one who cele- 
brated the Black Mass. He is to die tomorrow night. Yes, parbleu, he 
dies for murder !" 
"But-" 

"Patience, mon vieioc, and I shall tell you all. You do recall how we 
— Monsieur Hiji, Renouard and I— did apprehend him on the night we 
rescued Mademoiselle Alice? Of course. Very well. 

"You know how we conspired that he should be tried for a murder 
which he did not perpetrate, because we could not charge him with his 
many other crimes ? Very good. So it was. 

"When we had packed you off with Monsieur Jean and his so charm- 
ing fiancee, your testimony could not serve to save him. No, we had the 
game all to ourselves, and how nobly we did swear his life away ! Mor- 
dieu, when they heard how artistically we committed perjury, I damn 
think Ananias and Sapphira hung their heads and curled up like two 
anchovies for very jealousy ! The jury almost wept when we described 
his shameful crime. It took them only twenty minutes to decide his fate. 
And so tomorrow night he gives his life in expiation for those little 
boys he sacrificed upon the Devil's altar and for the dreadful death he 
brought upon poor Abigail. 

"Me, I am clever, my friend. I have drawn upon the wires of political 
influence, and we shall all have seats within the death house when he 
goes to meet the lightning-bolt of Jersey justice. Yes, certainly; of course." 

"You mean we're to witness the execution ?" 

"Mais out; et puis. Did I not swear he should pay through the nose 
when he slew that little helpless lad upon the Devil's altar ? But certainly. 
And now, by damn, he shall learn that Jules de Grandin does not swear 
untruly — unless he wishes to. Unquestionably." 

* « a a 

Deftly, like men accustomed to their task, the state policemen patted 
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all our pockets. The pistols my companions wore were passed unques- 
tioned, for only cameras were taboo within the execution chamber. 

"All right, you can go in," the sergeant told us when the troopers 
had completed their examination, and we filed down a dimly lighted 
corridor behind the prison guard. 

The death room was as bright as any clinic's surgery, immaculate 
white tile reflecting brilliant incandescent bulbs' hard rays. Behind a 
barricade of white-enameled wood on benches which reminded me of 
pews, sat several young men whose journalistic calling was engraved 
indelibly upon their taces, and despite their efforts to appear at ease 
it took no second glance to see their nerves were taut to the snapping- 
point; for even seasoned journalists react to death— and here was death, 
stark and grim as anything to be found in the dissecting rooms. 

"The chair," a heavy piece of oaken furniture, stood near the farther 
wall, raised one low step above the tiled floor of the chamber, a brilliant 
light suspended from the ceiling just above it, casting its pitiless spot- 
light upon the center of the tragic stage. The warden and a doctor, steth- 
oscope swung round his neck as though it were a badge of office, stood 
near the chair, conversing in low tones; the lank cadaverous electrician 
whose duty was to send the lethal current through the condemned man's 
body, stood in a tiny alcove like a doorless telephone booth slightly 
behind and to the left of the chair. A screen obscured a doorway lead- 
ing from the room, but as we took our seats in front I caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a white-enameled wheeled bier, a white sheet lying neady 
folded on it. Beyond, I knew, the surgeon and the^autopsy table were in 
'readiness when the prison doctor had announced his verdict. 

The big young Englishman went pale beneath his tropic tan as he 
surveyed the place; Renouard's square jaw set suddenly beneath his 
bristling square-cut beard; de Grandin's small, bright eyes roved quickly 
round the room, taking stock of the lew articles of furniture; then, in- 
voluntarily his hand flew upward to tease the tighdy waxed hairs of his 
mustache to a sharper point. These three, veterans of police routine, all 
more than once participants in executions, were fidgeting beneath the 
strain of waiting. As for me— if I came through without the aid of smell- 
ing-salts, I felt I should be lucky. 

A light tap sounded on the varnished door communicating with the 
death cells. A soft, half-timid sort of tap it was, such as that a person 
unaccustomed to commercial life might give before attempting to enter 
an office. 
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The tap was not repeated. Silently, on well-oiled hinges, the door 
swung back, and a quartet halted on. the threshold. To right and left 
were prison guards; between them stood the Red Priest arrayed in open 
shirt and loose black trousers, list slippers on his feet. As he came to a 
halt I saw that the right leg of the trousers had been slit up to the knee 
and (lapped grotesquely round his ankle. The guards beside him held 
his elbows lighdy, and another guard brought up the rear. 

Pale, calm, erect, the condemned man betrayed no agitation, save by 
a sudden violent quivering of the eyelids, this perhaps, being due to the 
sudden flood of light in which he found himself. His great, sad eyes 
roved quickly round the room, not timorously, but curiously, finally com- 
ing to rest upon de Grandin. Then for an instant a flash showed in them, 
a lambent flash which died as quickly as it came. 

Quickly the short march to the chair began. Abreast of us, the prisoner 
wrenched from his escorts, cleared the space between de Grandin and him- 
self in one long leap, bent forward and spat into the little Frenchman's 
face. 

Without a word or cry of protest the prison guards leaped on him, 
pinioned his elbows to his sides and rushed him at a staggering run 
across the short space to the chair. 

De Grandin drew a linen kerchief from his cuff and clamly wiped 
the spittle from his cheek. "Eh bien," he murmured, "it seems the snake 
can spit, though justice has withdrawn his fangs, n'est-ce-pas P" 

The prison warders knew their work. Straps were buckled round the 
prisoner's wrists, his ankles, waist. A leather helmetlike a football player's 
was clamped upon his head, almost totally obscuring his pale, deep- 
wrinkled face. 

There was no clergyman attending. Grigor Bazarov was faithful to 
his compact with the Devil, even unto death. His pale lips moved: "God 
is tyranny and misery. God is evil. To me, then, Lucifer !" he murmured 
in a singsong chant. 

The prison doctor stood before the chair, notebook in hand, pencil 
poised. The prisoner was breathing quickly, his shoulders fluttering 
with forced respiration. A deep, inhaling gulp, a quick, exhaling gasp -* 
the shoulders slanted forward. 

So did the doctor's pencil, as though he wrote. The thin-faced execu- 
tioner, his quiet eyes upon the doctor's hands, reached upward. There 
was a crunching of levers, a sudden whir, a whine, and the criminal's 
body started forward, lurching upward as though he sought to rise and 
burst from the restraining straps. As much as we could see of his pale 
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face grew crimson, like the face of one who holds his breath too long. 
The bony, claw-like hands were taut upon the chair arms, like those of 
a patient in the dentist's chair when the drill bites deeply. 

A long, eternal moment of this posture, then the sound of grating 
metal as the switches were withdrawn, and the straining body in the chair 
sank limply back, as though in muscular reaction to fatigue. 

Once more the doctor's pencil tilted forward, again the whirring whine, 
Again the body started up, tense, strained, all but bursting through the 
broad, strong straps which bound it to the char. The right hand writhed 
and turned, thumb and forefinger meeting tip to tip, as though to take 
a pinch of snuff. Then absolute flaccidity as the current was shut off. 

The prison doctor put his book aside and stepped up to the chair. 
For something like a minute the main tube of his questing stethoscope 
explored the reddened chest exposed as he put back the prisoner's open 
shirt then: "I pronounce this man dead." 

"Mon Dieu," exclaimed Renouard. 

"For God's sake !" Ingraham muttered thickly. 

I remained silent as the white-garbed orderlies tookthe limp form from 
the chair, wrapped it quickly in a sheet and trundled it away on the 
wheeled bier to the waiting autopsy table. 

"I say," suggested Ingraham shakily, "suppose he ain't quite dead? 
It didn't seem to me— " 

"Tiens, he will bethoroughly defunct when the surgeons' work is done," 
de Grandin told him calmly. "It was most interesting, was it not?" 

His small eyes hardened as he saw the sick look on our faces. "Ah 
bah, you have the sympathy for him?" he asked almost accusingly. 
"For why? Were they not more merciful to him than he was to those 
helpless little boys he killed, those little boys whose throats he slit— or 
that poor woman whom he crucified ? I damn think yes ! " 

20. The Wolf-Master 

"TIENS, MY FRIENDS, I DAMN THINK there is devilment 
afoot !" de Grandin told us as we were indulging in a final cup of coffee 
in the breakfast room some mornings later. 

"But no ! " Renouard expostulated 

"But yes !" his confrere insisted. 

"Read it, my friend," he commanded, passing a folded copy of The 
Journal across the table to me. To Ingraham and Renouard he ordered: 
"Listen; listen and become astonished !" 
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MAGNATE'S MENAGERIE ON RAMPAGE 



Beasts on Karmany Estate Break Cages and Pur- 
sue Intruder — Animals' Disappearance a Mystery. 

I read aloud at his request. 

"Early this morning keepers at the private zoo maintained by 
Winthrop Karmany, well known retired Wall Street operator, at 
his palatial estate near Raritan, were aroused by a disturbance 
among the animals. Karmany is said to have the finest, as well 
as what is probably the largest, collection of Siberian white wolves 
in captivity, and it was among these beasts the disturbance occurred. 

"John Noles, 45, and Edgar Black, 30, caretakers on the Kar- 
many estate, hastily left their quarters to ascertain the cause of the 
noise which they heard coming from the wolves' dens about 
3:30 a.m. Running through the dark to the dens, they were in time 
to see what they took to beaman enveloped in a long, dark cloak, 
running at great speed toward the brick wall surrounding the 
animals' enclosure. They also noticed several wolves in hot pur- 
suit of the intruder. Both declare that though the wolves had been 
howling and baying noisily a few minutes before, they ran without 
so much as a growl as they pursued the mysterious visitor. 

"Arriving at the den the men were amazed to find the cage doors 
swinging open, their heavy locks evidendy forced with a crowbar, 
and all but three of the savage animals at large. 

"The strange intruder, with the wolves in close pursuit, was 
seen by Noles and Black to vault the surrounding wall, but all had 
disappeared in the darkness when the keepers reached the barrier. 
Citizens in the vicinity of the Karmany estate are warned to be on 
the lookout for the beasts, for though they had been in confinement 
several years and consequendy have lost much of their native, 
savagery, it is feared that unless they are speedily recaptured or 
voluntarily find their way back to their dens, they may revert 
to their original ferocity when they become hungry. Livestock may 
sufter from their depredations, and if they keep together and hunt 
in a pack even human beings are in danger, for all the beasts are 
unusually large and would make dangerous antagonists. 

"This morning at daylight a posse of farmers, headed by mem- 
bers of the state constabulary, was combing the woods and fields 
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In search of the missing animals, but though every spot where 
wolves might be likely to congregate was visited, no trace of them 
was found. No one can be found who admits seeing any sign of . 
•the runaway wolves, nor have any losses of domestic animals been 
reported to the authorities. 

"The manner in which the wolf pack seems to have vanished 
completely, as well as the identity of the man in black seen by the 
two keepers, and the reason which may have actuated him in visit- 
ing the Karmany menagerie are puzzling both the keepers and 
authorities. It has been intimated that the breaking of the cages 
may have been the vagary of a disordered mind. Certain insane 
persons have an almost uncontrollable aversion to the sight of 
caged animals, and it is suggested an escaped lunatic may have 
blundered into the Karmany zoo as he fled from confinement. If 
this is so it is quite possible that, seeing the confined beasts, he 
was suddenly seized with an insane desire to liberate them, and 
consequently forced the locks of their cages. The released animals 
seem to have been ungrateful, however, for both Noles and Black 
declare the mysterious man was obviously running for his life 
while the wolves pursued him in silent and ferocious determination. 
However, since no trace of the body has been found, nor any report 
of a man badly mauled by wolves made in the locality, it is sup- 
posed the unidentified man managed to escape. Meanwhile, the 
whereabouts of the wolf pack is causing much concern about the 
countryside. 

"Karmany is at present occupying his southern place at Winter 
Haven, Ha., and all attempts to reach him have been unsuccessful 
at the time this issue goes to press." 

"H'm, it's possible," I murmured as I put the paper down. 
"Absolutely," Ingraham agreed. 

"Of course; certainly," de Grandin nodded, then, abrupdy: "What is?" 
"Why— er— a lunatic might have done it," I returned. "Cases of zo- 
ophilia-" 

"And of zoofiddlesticks !" the little Frenchman interrupted. "This was 
no insanatic's vagary, my friends; this business was well planned before- 
hand, though why it should be so we can not say. Still — ' 

T don't care if he is at breakfast, I've got to see him !' a hysterically 
shrill voice came stridendy from the hallway, and John Davisson strode 
into the breakfast room, pushing the protesting Nora McGinnis from his 
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path. "Doctor de Gran din— Doctor Trowbridge— she's gone!' he sobbed 
as he half fell across the threshold. 

"Mon Dieu, so soon?" de Grandin cried. "How was it, mon pauvre? 1 

Davisson stared glassy-eyed from one of us to the other, his face 
working spasmodically, his hands clenched till it seemed the bones must 
surely crush. 

"He stole her - he and his damned wolves !" 

"Wolves ? I say !" barked Ingraham. 

"Grand Dieu — wolves !" Renouard exclaimed. 

"A-a-ah — wolves ? I begin to see the outlinesofthe scheme," de Grandin 
answered calmly. "I might have feared as much. 

"Begin at the beginning, if you please, Monsieur, and tell us every- 
thing that happened. Do not leave out an incident, however trivial it 
may seem; in cases such as this there are no trifles. Begin, commence; 
we listen." 

Young Davisson exhaled a deep, half-sobbing breath and turned his 
pale face from de Grandin to Renouard, then back again. 

"We— Alice and I — went riding this morning as we always do," he 
answered. "The horses were brought round at halfpast six, and we rode 
out the Albemarle Pike toward Boonesburg. Wemusthave gone about ten 
miles when we turned off the highway into a dirt road. It's easier on 
the horses, and the riders, too, you know. 

"We'd ridden on a mile or so, through quite a grove of pines, when 
it began to snow and the wind rose so sharply it cut through out jackets 
as if they had been summer-weight. I'd just turned round to lead the 
way to town when I heard Alice scream. She'd ridden fifty feet or so 
ahead of me, so she was that much behind when we turned. 

"I wheeled my horse around, and there, converging on her from both 
sides of the road, were half a dozen great white wolves ! 

"I couldn't believe my eyes at first. The brutes were larger than any 
I'd ever seen, and though they didn't growl or make the slightest, sound 
I could see their awful purpose in their gleaming eyes and flashing 
fangs. They hemmed my poor girl in on every side, and as I turned to 
ride to her, they gathered closer, crouching till their bellies almost touch- 
ed the ground, and seemed to stop abruptly, frozen, waiting for some 
signal from the leader of the pack. 

"I drove the spurs into my mare and laid the whip on her with all 
my might, but she balked and shied and reared, and all my 
urging couldn't force her on a foot. 

"Then, apparendy from nowhere, two more white beasts came charging 
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through the woods and leaped at my mount's head. The poor brute 
gave a screaming whinny and bolted. 

"I tugged at the bridle and sawed at her mouth, but I might have 
been a baby for all effect my efforts had. Twice 1 tried to roll out of 
the saddle, but she was fairly flying, and try as I would I didn't seem 
able to disengage myself. We'd reached the Pike and traveled half a mile 
or so toward town before I finally brought her to a halt. 

"Then I turned back, but at the entrance to the lane she bafked again, 
and nothing I could do would make her leave the highway. I dismounted 
and hurried down the lane on foot, but it was snowing pretty hard by 
then, and I couldn't even be sure when I'd reached the place where Alice 
was attacked. At any rate, I couldn't find a trace of her or of her horse. " 

He paused a moment breathlessly, and de Grandin prompted softly: ' 
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"And this 'he' to whom you referred when you first came in, Monsieur? 1 

"Grigor Bazarov !" the young man answered, and his features quivered 
in a nervous tic. "I recognized him instantly ! 

"As I rushed down that lane at break-neck speed on my ungovern- 
able horse I saw — distincdy, gentlemen— a human figure standing back 
among the pines. It was Grigor Bazarov, and he stood between the 
trees, waving his hands like a conductor leading an orchestra. Without 
a spoken syllable he was directing that pack of wolves. He set them 
after Alice and ordered them to stop when they'd surrounded her. He 
set them on me, and made them leap at my horse's head without actually 
fleshing their teeth in her and without attempting to drag me from the 
saddle— which they could easily have done. Then, when he'd worked 
his plan and made my mare bolt, he called them back into the woods. 
It was Alice he was after, and he took her as easily as a shepherd cuts 
a wether from the flock with trained sheep-dogs !" 

"How is this ?" de Grandin questioned sharply. "You say it was Grigor 
Bazarov. How could you tell ? You never saw him. " 

"Ni>, but I've heard you tell of him, and Alice had described him, 
too. I recognized those great, sad eyes of his, and his mummy-wrinkled 
face. I tell you — " 

"But Bazarov is dead," I interrupted. "We saw him die last week — all 
of us. They electrocuted him in the penitentiary at Trenton, and— " 

"And while he was all safely lodged in jail he broke into this house 
and all butmadeaway with Mademoiselle Alice," de Grandin cut in sharp- 
ly. "You saw him with your own two eyes, my Trowbridge. So did Ren- 
ouard and Monsieur Hiji. Again, while still in jail he murdered the poor 
Hornsby, and all but killed the good Costello. The evidence is undis- 
puted, and—" 

"I know, but he's dead, now !" I insisted. 

"There is a way to tell," de Grandin answered. "Come, let us go." 
"Go? Where?" 

"To the cemetery, of course. I would look in the grave of this one who 
can be in jail and in your house at the same time, and kill a gendarme 
in the street while safely under lock and key. Come, we waste bur time, 
my friends." 

We drove to the county court house, and de Grandin was closeted 
with the Recorder Glassford in his chambers a few minutes. " Tres bon," 
he told us as he reappeared. "I have the order for the exhumation. Let 
us make haste." 
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The early morning snow had stopped, but a thin veneer of leaden 
clouds obscured the sky, and the winter sun shone through them with 
a pale, half-hearted glow as we wheeled along the highway toward the 
graveyard. Only people of the poorer class buried their dead in Willow 
Hills; only funeral directors of the less exclusive sort sold lots or grave- 
space there. Bazarov's unmarked grave was in the least expensive section 
of the poverty-stricken burying-ground, one short step higher then the 
Potter's Field. 

The superintendent and two overalled workmen waited at the grave- 
side, for de Grandin had telephoned the cemetery office as soon as he 
obtained the order for the exhumation. Glancing perfunctorily at the little 
Frenchman's papers, the superintendent nodded to the Polish laborers. 
"Git goin'," he commanded tersely, "an' make it snappy." 

It was dismal work watching them heave lumps of frosty clay from 
the grave. The earth was frozen almost stony-hard, and the picks struck 
on ■ it with a hard, metallic sound. At length, however, the dull, rever- 
berant thud of steel on wood warned us that the task was drawing to a 
close. A pair of strong web straps were lowered, made fast to the rough 
box enclosing the casket, and at a word from the superintendent the men 
strained at the thongs, dragging their weird bruden to the surface. A 
pair of pick-handles were laid across the open grave and the rough 
box rested on them. Callously, as one who does such duties every day, 
the superintendent wrenched the box-lid off, and the laborers laid it by 
the grave. Inside lay the casket, a cheap affair of chestnut covered with 
shoddy broadcloth, the tinny, imitation- silver nameplate on its lid already 
showing a dull, brown-blue discoloration. 

Snap ! The fastenings which secured the casket lid were thrown back; 
the superintendent lifted the panel and tossed it to the frozen ground. 

Head resting on the sateen rayon pillow, hands folded on his breast, 
Grigor Bazarov lay before us and gave us stare for stare. The mor- 
tuarian who attended him had lacked the skill or inclination to do a 
thorough job, and despite the intense cold of the weather putrefaction 
had made progress. The dead man's mouth was slightly open, a quarter- 
inch or so of purple, blood-gorged tongue protruding from his lips as 
though in low derision; the lids were partly raised from his great eyes, 
and though these had the sighdess glaze of death, it seemed to me some 
subde mockery lay in them. 

I shuddered at the sight despite myself, but I could not forbear the gibe: 
"Well, is he dead ?" I asked de Grandin. 
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"Cotnme un mouton," he answered, in nowise disconcerted. 

"Restore him to his bed, if you will be so good, Monsieur," he added 
to the superintendent, "and should you care to smoke—" A flash of 
green showed momentarily as a treasury note changed hands, and the 
cemetery overseer grinned. 

"Thanks," he acknowledged. "Next time you want to look at one of 
'em, don't forget we're always willing to oblige." 

"Yes, he is dead," the Frenchman murmured thoughtfully as we walked 
slowly toward the cemetery gate, "dead like a herring, yet — " 

"Dead or not," John Davisson broke in, and hiswords were syn- 
copated by the chattering of his teeth, "dead or not, sir, the man we just 
saw in that coffin was the man I saw beside the lane this morning. No 
one could fail to recognize that face !" 



21. White Horror 



"HERE'S A SPECIAL DELIVERY LETTER for Misther Davis- 
son, come whilst yez wuz out, sor," Nora McGinnis announced as we en- 
tered the house. "Will ye be afther havin' the' tur-rkey or th' roast fer 
dinner tonight, an' shall I maketh' salad wid tomatoes or asparagus?" 

"Turkey, by all means, he is a noble bird," de Grandin answered for 
me, and tomatoes with the salad, if you please, ma petite." 

The big Irishwoman favored him with an affectionate smile as she 
retired kitchenward, and young Davisson slit the envelope of the missive, 
she had handed him. 

For a moment he perused it with wide- set, unbelieving eyes, then 
handed it to me, his features quivering once again with nervous tic. 

John, Lhrling: 

When you get this I shall be on my way to fulfil the destiny 
prepared for me from the beginning of the world. Do not seek to 
follow me, nor think of me, save as you might think kindly of 
one who died, for I am dead to you. I have forever given up 
all thought of marriage to you or any man, and I release you 
from your engagement. Your ring will be delivered to you, and 
that you may some day put it on the finger of a girl who can return 
the love you give is the hope of 

ALICE- 

"I can't—/ won't believe she means it!" the young man cried. "Why, 
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Alice and I have known each other since we were little kids; we've been 
in love since she first put her hair up, and — " 

" Tiers, my friend," de Grandin interrupted as he gazed at the message, 
"have you by chance spent some time out in the country ?" 

"Eh ?" answered Davisson, amazed at the irrelevant question. 

"Your hearing is quite excellent, I thihic. Will you not answer me?" 

"Why — er — yes, of course, I've been in the country — I spent practically 
all my summers on a farm when I was a lad, but — 

"Tres bon," the little Frenchman laughed. "Consider: Did not you see 
the wicked Bazarov urge on his wolves to take possession of your sweet- 
heart ? But certainly. And did he not forbear to harm you, being satis- 
fied to drive you from the scene while he kidnapped Mademoiselle Alice ? 
Of course. And could he not easily havehad his wolf-pack drag you from 
your horse and slay you ? You have said as much yourself. Very well, 
then; recall your rural recollections, if you will: 

"You have observed the farmer as he takes his catde to the butcher. 
Does he take the trouble to place his cow in leading strings ? By no 
means. He puts the little, so weak calf, all destined to be veal upon the 
table in a little while, into a wagon, and drives away to market. And 
she, the poor, distracted mother-beast, she trots along behind, asking no- 
thing but to keep her little baby-calf in sight. Lead her ? Parbleu, ropes 
of iron could not drag her from behindthe tumbril in which her offspring 
rides to execution! Is it not likely so in this case also? I damn think 
yes. 

"This never-to-be-sufficiently-anathematized stealer of women holds poor 
Mademoiselle Alice in his clutch. He spares her fiance. Perhaps he spares 
him only as the cruel, playful pussy-cat forbears to kill the mouse out- 
right; at any rate, he spares him. For why ? Pardieu, because by leaving 
Monsieur Jean free he still allows poor Mademoiselle Alice one littte, tiny 
ray of hope; with such vile subtlety as only hfs base wickedness can 
plan, he holds her back from black despair and suicide that he may 
force her to his will by threats against the man she loves. Sacre nom 
dun artichaut, I shall say yes ! Certainly, of course." 

"You mean — he'll make her go with him — leaveme— by threats against 
my life ?" young Davisson faltered. 

" Precisement, mon vieux. He has no need to drug her now with sco- 
polamin apomaphia; he holds her in a stronger thrall. Yes, it is entirely 
likely." 

He folded the girl's note between his slim, white hands, regarding it 
idly for a moment; then, excitedly: "Tell me, Monsieur Jean, did Ma- 
demoiselle Alice, by any chance, know something of telegraphy ?" 
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"Eh ? Why, yes. When we were kids we had a craze for it— had wires 
strung between our houses with senders and receivers at each end, and 
used to rouse each other at all sorts of hours to tap a message—" 

" Hourra, the Evil One is circumvented ! Regardez-vous." 

Holding the letter to the study desk-lamp, he tapped its bottom margin 
with his finger. Invisible except against the light, a series of light scratches, 
as though from a pin-point or dry pen, showed on the paper: 

"You can read him ?" he asked anxiously. "Me, I understand the inter- 
national, but this is in American Morse, and — " 

"Of course I can," young Davisson broke in. " 'J ones ' Mill,' it says. 
Good Lord, why didn't I think of that ?" 

"Ah ? And this mill of Monsieur jones — " 

"Is an old ruin several miles from Boonesburg. No one's occupied 
it since I can remember, but it can't be more then three miles from the 
place where we met the wolves, and — " 

"Eh bien, if that be so, why do we sit here like five sculptured figures 
on the Arc de Triomphe ? Come, let us go at once, my friends. Trow- 
bridge, Renouard, Friend Hiji, and you, Friend Jean, prepare yourselves 
for service in the cold. Me, I shall telephone the good Costello for the 
necessary implements. 

"Out-da, Messieurs les Loups, I think that we shall give you the 
party of surprise— we shall feed you that which will make your bellies 
ache most villainously ! " 

It was something like a half-hour later when the police car halted 
at the door. "It's kind o' irreg'lar, sor," Sergeant Costello announced 
as he lugged several heavy satchels up the steps with the aid of two 
patrolmen, "but I got permission fer th' loan. Seems like you got a good 
stand-in down to headquarters." 

The valises opened, he drew forth three submachine guns, each with 
an extra drum of cartridges, and two riot guns, weapons similar to the 
automatic shotgun, but heavier in construction and firing shells loaded 
with much heavier shot. 

"You and Friend Jean will use the shotguns, Friend Trowbridge," 
de Grandin told me. "Renouard, In grab am and I will handle the quick- 
firers. Come, prepare yourselves at once. Heavy clothing, but no long 
coats; we shall need leg-room before the evening ends." 

I fished a set of ancient hunting-togs out of my wardrobe— thick 
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trousers of stout corduroy, a pair of high lace boots, a heavy sweater 
and suede jerkin, finally a leather cap with folds that buckled under- 
neath the chin. A few minutes' search unearthed another set for Davisson, 
and we joined the others in the hallway. De Grandin was resplendent in 
a leather aviation suit; Renouard had slipped three sweaters on above 
his waistcoat and bound the bottoms of his trousers tight about his 
ankles with stout linen twine; Ingraham was arrayed in a suit of cordu- 
roys which had seen much better days, though not recently. 

"Are we prepared ?" de Grandin asked. " Tres bon. Let us go." 

The bitter cold of the afternoon had given way to slightly warmer 
weather, but before we had traversed half a mile the big, full, yellow 
moon was totally obscured by clouds, and shordy afterward the air 
was filled with flying snowflakes and tiny, cutting grains of hail which 
rattled on the windshield and stung like whips when they blew into our 
faces. 

About three-quarters ofa mile from the old mill I had to stop my motor 
for the road was heavy with new-fallen snow and several ancient trees 
had blown across the trail, making further progress impossible. 

"Eh bien, it must be on foot from now on, it seems," de Grandin 
murmured as he clambered from the car. "Very well; one consents when 
one must. Let us go; there is no time to lose." 

The road* wound on, growing narrower and more uneven with each 
step. Thick ranks of waving, black-boughed pines marched right to the 
border of the trail on either side, and through their swaying limbs the 
storm-wind soughed eerily, while the very air seemed colder with a sharp- 
er, harder chill, and the wan and ghasdy light which sometimes shines 
on moonless, snow-filled winter nights, seemed filled with creeping, shift- 
ing phantom-shapes which stalked us as a wolf-pack stalks a stag. 

"Morbleu, I so not like this place, me," Renouard declared. "It has 
an evil smell." 

"I think so, too, mon vieux," de Grandin answered. "Three times 
already I have all but fired at nothing. My nerves are not so steady as 
I thought." 

"Oh, keep your tails up," Ingraham comforted. "It's creepy as a 
Scottish funeral here, but I don't see anything — " 

"Ha, do you say it ? Then look yonder, if you will, and tell me what 
it is you do not see, my friend," de Grandin interrupted. 

Loping silendy across the snow, themselves a mere shade darker than 
the fleecy covering of the ground, came a pack of great, white wolves, 
green-yellow eyes a-glint with savagery, red tongues lolling from their 
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mouths as they drew nearer through the pines, then suddenly deployed 
like soldiers at command, and, their cordon formed, sank to the snow 
and sat there motionless. 

"Cher Dieu," Renouard said softly. "It is the pack of beasts which 
made away with Mademoiselle Alice, and — " 

A movement stirred within the pack. A brute rose from its haunches, 
took a tentative step forward, then sank down again, belly to the snow, 
and lay there panting, its glaring eyes fixed hungrily upon us. 

And as the leader moved, so moved the pack. A score of wolves were 
three feet nearer us, for every member of'the deadly circle had advanced 
in concert with the leader. 

I stole a Iquick glance at de Grandin. His little round blue eyes were 
glaring fiercely at those of any of the wolves; beneath his little blond 
mustache his lips were drawn back savagely, showing his small, white, 
even teeth in a snarl of hate and fury. 

Another rippling movement in the wolf-pack, and now the silence crash- 
ed, and from the circle there went up such pandemonium of hellish howls 
as I had never heard; not even in the worst of nightmares. I had a mo- 
mentary vision of red mouths and gleaming teeth and shaggy, gray- 
white fur advancing toward me in a whirlwind rush, then: 

"Give fire !" de Grandin shouted. 

And now the wolf-pack's savage batdecry was drowned out by another 
roar as de Grandin, Ingraham and Renouard, back touching back, 
turned loose the venom of their submachine guns. Young Davisson and 
I, too, opened fire with our shotguns, not taking aim, but pumping the 
mechanisms frenziedly and firing point-blank into the faces of the charging 
wolves. 

How long the battle lasted I have no idea, but I remember that at 
last I felt de Grandin' s hand upon my arm and heard him shouting 
in my ear: " Cease firing, Friend Trowbridge; there is no longer anything 
to shoot. Parbleu, if wolves have souls, I damn think hell is full with 
them tonight ! " 

22. The Crimson Clue 

HE TURNED ABRUPTLY TO RENOUARD: "Allez au feu, mon 
brave," he cried, " pour la patrie !" 

We charged across the intervening patch of snow-filled clearing, and 
more than once de Grandin or Renouard or Ingraham paused in his 
stride to spray the windows of the tumbledown old house with a stream 
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ot lead. But not a shot replied, nor was there any sign of life as we 
approached the doorless doorway. 

"Easy on," Ingraham counseled. "They may be lyin' doggo, waitin' 
for a chance— " 

"But no," de Grandin interrupted. "Had that been so, they surely 
would not have missed the chance to shoot us to death a moment ago — 
we were a perfectly defined target against the snow, and they had the 
advantage of cover. Still, a milligram of caution is worth a double quin- 
tal of remorse; so let us step warily. 

"Renouard and I will takethe lead. Friend Trowbridge, you and Friend 
Jean walk behind us and flash your searchlights forward, and well above 
our heads. That way, if we are ambushed, they will shoot high and give 
us opportunity to return their fire. Friend Hiji, do you bring up the rear 
and keep your eyes upon the ground which we have traversed. Should 
you see aught which looks suspicious, shoot first and make investigation 
afterward. I do not wish that we should die tonight." 

Accordingly, in this close formation, we searched the old house from 
its musty cellar to its drafty attic, but nowhere was there any hint of life 
or recent occupancy until, as we forced back the sagging door which bar- 
red the entrance to the old grainbins, we noted the faint, half-tangible 
aroma of narcisse noir. 

"Alice!" John Davisson exclaimed. "She's been here— I recognize the 
scent ! " 

"U'm?" de Grandin murmured thoughtfully. "Advance your light a 
trifle nearer, if you please, Friend Trowbridge." 

I played the flashlight on the age-bleached casing of the door. .There, 
fresh against the wood's flat surface were three small pits, arranged 
triangularly. A second group of holes, similarly spaced, were in the hand- 
hewn planking of the door, exactly oppositethose which scarred the jamb. 

"Screw-holes," de Grandin commented, "and on the outer side. You 
were correct, Friend Jean; your nose and heart spoke truly. This place 
has beentheprison of your love— here are the marks where they made fast 
the lock and hasp to hold her prisoner — but helas, the bird is flown; 
the cage deserted." 

Painstakingly as a paleographer might scan a palimpsest, he searched 
the little, wood-walled cubicle, flashing his search-light's darting ray on 
ach square inch of aged planking. " Ah-ha P" he asked of no one in 
particular as the flashlight struck into a corner, revealing several tiny 
smears of scarlet on the floor. 

"Morbleu! Blood ?" Renouard exclaimed. "Can it be that — " 
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De Grandin threw himself full length upon the floor, his little, round 
blue eyes a seant three inches from the row of crimson stains. "Blood? 
Non!" he answered as he finished his examination. "It is themark of 
pamade pour les levres, and unless I do mistake—' 

"You mean lipstick ?" I interrupted. "What in the world— " 
"Zut!" he cut me short. "You speak too much my friend." To Davis- 
son: 

"See here, Friend Jean, is not some system of design in this? Is it 
not— " 

"Of course it is!" the young man answered sharply. "It's another 
telegraphic message, like the one she sent us in the letter. Can't you see? 
'Dash, dash; dot, dash; dot, dot, dot; dot, dash; dash, dot—' He read 
the code through quickly. 

De Grandin looked at him with upraised brows. " Exactement," he 
nodded, "and that means— " 

" M-a-c-a-n-d-r-e-w-s s-i-e—" Davisson spelled the message out, then 
paused, shook his head in puzzlement, and once again essayed the task. 

"I can't get any sense from it," he finally confessed. "That's what it 
spells, no doubt of it, but what the devil — " 

"I say, old chap, go over it once more," asked Ingraham. "I may 
be blotto, but— " 

Crash ! The thunderous detonation shook the floor beneath us and a 
heavy beam came hurtling from the ceiling, followed by a cataract of 
splintered planks and rubble. 

Crash ! A second fulmination smashed the wooded wall upon our 
right and a mass of shattered brick and timber poured into the room. 

"Bombes (fair!" Renouard cried wildly. "Down— down, my friends; 
it is the only way to — " His warning ended in a choking grunt as a third 
explosion ripped the cover off our hiding-place and a blinding pompom 
of live flame flashed in our eyes. 

I felt myself hurled bodily against the farther wall, felt the crushing 
impact as I struck the mortised planks, and then I felt no more. 

"Trowbridge, my friend, my good, brave comrade; do you survive, 
have you been killed to death ? Mordieu, say that you live, my old one!" 
I heard de Grandin' s voice calling from immeasurable distance, and slowly 
realized he held my head upon his shoulder while with frantic hands he 
rubbed snow on my brow. 

"Oh, I'm all right, I guess," I answered weakly, then sank again in 
comforting oblivion. 

When next I struggled back to consciousness, I found myself on my 
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own surgery table, de Gran din busy with a phial of smelling-salts, a 
glass of aromatic spirit on the table, and a hall-filled tumbler of cognac 
next to it. "Thanks be to God you are yourself once more!" he ex- 
claimed fervently, handed me the water and ammonia and drained the 
brandy glass himself. "Pardieu, my friend, I thought that we should 
surely lose you !" he continued as he helped me to a chair. 

"You had a close squeak no doubt of it," Ingraham agreed. 

"What happened ?" I demanded weakly. 

De Grandin fairly ground his teeth in rage. "They made a foolishness 
of us," he told me. "While we were busy with their sacre wolves they 
must have been escaping, and the thunder of our guns drowned out the 
whirring of their motors. Then, when we were all safe and helpless in the 
house, they circled back and dropped the hand grenades upon us. Luckily 
for us they had no aerial torpedoes, or we should now be practising 
upon the harp. As it is—" he raised his shoulders in a shrug. 

"B — but, you mean they had a plane?" I asked.amazed. 

"Ha, I shall say as much!" he answered. "Nor did they stop to say 
a 'by-your-leave' when they obtained it. This very night, an hour or 
so before we journeyed- to -that thirty-thousand-times-accursed mill of 
Monsieur Jones, two men descended suddenly upon the hangars at New 
Bristol. A splendid new amphibian lay in the bay, all ready to be drawn 
into her shed. The people at the airport are much surprized to see her 
suddenly take flight, but— aviators are all crazy, else they would remain 
on land, and who shall say what form their latest madness takes? It. 
was some little time before the truth was learned. Then it was too late. 

"Stretched cold upon the runway of the hangar they found the pilot 
and his mechanician. Both were shot dead, yet not a shot was heard. 
The miscreants had used silencers upon their guns', no doubt. 

"Tims, at any rate, they had not stopped at murder, and they had 
made off with the plane, had landed it upon the frozen millpond, then 
sailed away, almost— but not quite, thank God !— leaving us as dead as 
we had left their guardian wolves." 

"Helas, and we shall never overtake them!" Renouard said mourn- 
fully. "It is too obvious. They chose the amphibian plane that they might 
put to sea and be picked up by some ship which waited; andjwhere they 
may be gone we can not say. There is no way of telling, for — " 

"Hold hard, old thing; I think perhaps there is ! " the Englishman broke 
in. "When Trowbridge toppled over it knocked the thought out of my 
head, but I've an idea we may trace 'em. I'll pop off to the cable office 
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and send a little tracer out. We ought to get some solid information by 
tomorrow." 

We were still at breakfast the next morning when the young man 
from the cable office came. "Mr. In-gra-ham here?" he asked. 

"Don't say it like that, young feller, me lad, it's Ingraham — 'In' 
as in 'inside,' and 'graham' as in biscuit, you know," returned the English- 
man with a grin as he held out his hand for the message. 

Hastily he read it to himself, then aloud to us: 

No strangers seeking access to the bush through here but French 
report a hundred turned back from Konakri stop unprecedented number 
of arrivals at Monrovia stop investigation under way 

SYMMES 
Supt 

"Tres bon," de Grandin nodded. "Now, if you will have the goodness 
to translate — " he paused with brows raised interrogatively. 

"Nothin' simpler, old thing," the Englishman responded. "You see, 
^it was like this: 

" 'Way up in the back country of Sierra Leone, so near the boundary 
line of French Guinea that the French think it's British territory and the 
British think it's French, an old goop named McAndrews got permis- 
sion to go diggin' some twenty years ago. He was a dour old Scotsman, 
mad as a dingo dog, they say, but a first-rate archeologist. There were 
some old Roman ruins near the border, and this Johnny had the idea 
he'd turn up something never in the books if he kept at it long enough. 
So he built a pukka camp and settled down to clear the jungle off; but 
fever beat his schedule and they planted the old cove in one of his own 
trenches. 

"That ended old Mac's diggin', but his camp's still there. I passed it 
less than five years ago, and stopped there overnight. The natives say 
the old man's ghost hangs aroundthe place, and shun it like the plague— 
haven't even stolen anything." 

"Ah ?" de Grandin murmured. "And — " 

"Oh, quite, old dear. A big 'and'. That's what got the massive intellect 
workin', don't you know. There's a big natural clearin' near Mac- 
Andrews' and a pretty fair-sized river. The place is so far inland no- 
body ever goes there unless he has to. and news — white man's news, 
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I mean — is blessed slow gettin' to the coast. Could anything be sweeter 
for our Russian friends' jamboree ? 

"Irak is under British rule today, and any nonsense in that neighbor- 
hood would bring the police sniffin' round. The Frenchmen in Arabia 
don't stand much foolishness, so any convocation of the Devil-Wor- 
shippers is vetoed in advance so far as that locality's concerned. But 
what about MacAndrew' s ? They could plant and harvest the finest crop 
of merry young hell you ever saw out there and no one be the wiser. 
But they've got to get there. That's the blighted difficulty, me lad. Look 
here—" 

He drew a pencil and notebook from his pocket and blocked out a 
rough map: "Here's Sierra Leone; here's French Guinea; here's Liberia. 
Get it? Our people in Freetown have to be convinced there's some good 
reason why before they'll pass a stranger to the bush country; so do the 
French. But Liberia— any man, black, white, yellow or mixed, who lands 
there with real money in his hand can get unlimited concessions to go 
hunting in the back country, and no questions asked. 

"There you are, old bean. When Davisson decoded that message on 
the floor last night it hit me like a brick. The gal had told us where 
she was in the letter; now, she takes a chance we'll go to Jones' Mill 
and starts to write a message on the floor. They've talked before her, 
and she takes her lipstick and starts to write her destination down — 
'MacAndrews, Sierra Leone' — but only gets 'MacAndrews' and the first 
three letters of 'Sierra' down when they come for her and she has to stop. 
That's the way I've figured it — it'i. great to have a brain like mine! 

"Now, if they've really picked MacAndrews' old camp for their party, 
there'll be a gatherin' of the clans out there. And the visitors will have 
to come overland or enter through Freetown, one of the French ports 
or Liberia. That's reasonin', old top. 

"So I cabled Freetown to see if any one's been tryin' to boodeg himself 
through the lines, or if there' d been much sudden immigration through 
the French ports. You have the answer. All these coves will have to do 
is strike cross-country through the bush and — " 

"And we shall apprehend them!" Renouard exclaimed delightedly. 

"Right-o, dear sir and fellow policeman," the Englishman returned. 
"I'm bookin' passage for West Africa this mornin', and — " 

"Book two," Renouard cut in. "This excavation of Monsiur Mac- 
Andrews, it is near the border; me, I shall be present with a company 
of Senegalese gendarmes and — " 
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"And with me, pardieu! Am I to have no pleasure?" broke in Jules 
de Grandin. 

"Me, too," John Davisson asserted; "If" they've got Alice, I must be 
there, too." 

"You might as well book passage for five," I finished. "I've been with 
you so far, and I'd like to seethe finish of this business. Besides, I owe 
'em something for that bomb they dropped on me last might."* 

23. Pursuit 

THERE WAS NO SCARCITY of offered labor when we de- 
barked at Monrovia. A shouting, sweating, josding throng of black boys 
crowded round us, each member of the crowd urging his own peculiar 
excellence as a baggage-carrier in no uncertain terms. Foremost— and 
most vocal — was a young man in long and much soiled nightgown, 
red slippers and very greasy tarboosh. "Carry luggage, sar? Carry 
him good; not trust dam' bush nigger!" he asseverated, worming with 
serpentine agility through the pressing crowd of volunteers and plucking 
Ingraham's sleeve solicituously. 

"Right; carry on, young feller," the Englishman returned, kicking his 
kit bag toward the candidate for portership. 

"Hi-yar, this way — grab marster's duffle ! " the favored one called out, 
and from the crowd some half-dozen nondescript individuals sprang for- 
ward, shouldered our gear and, led by the man Ingraham had engaged, 
preceded us at a shuffling jog-trot up the winding street toward the apol- 
ogy for a hotel. 

Evidently Ingraham was familiar with conventions, for when we had 
arrived at our hotel he made no effort to distribute largess among the 
porters, but beckoned to the head man to remain in our room while the 
remainder of the gang dispersed themselves in such shade as offered in 
the street outside, awaiting the emergence of their leader. 

The moment the door closed a starding transformation came over our 
chief porter. The stooping, careless bearing which marked his every move- 
ment tell from him like a cloak, his shoulders straightened back, his chin 
went up, and heels clicked together, he stood erecdy at attention before 
Ingraham. "Sergeant Bendigo reporting, sar," he announced. 
"At ease," commanded Ingraham. Then: "Did you go out there?" 

"Yes, Hiji, even as you ordered, so I did. Up to the place where all 

* Here ended part five in the June 1932 WEIRD TALES. 
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of the great waters break in little streams I went, and there at the old 
camp where ghosts and djinn and devils haunt the night I found the 
tribesmen making poro. Also, Hiji, I think the little leopards are at 
large again, for in the night I heard their drums, and once I saw them 
dancing round a fire while something— wa h, an unclean thing, I think — 
— stewed within their pots. Also, I heard the leopard scream, but when 
I looked I saw no beast, only three black feller walking through a jungle 
path." 

"U'm ? Any white men there ?" demanded Ingraham. 

"Plenty lot, sar. No jolly end. Plenty much white feller, also other 
feller with dark skin, not white like Englishman or French, not black 
like bush boy or brown like Leoni, but funny-lookin' feller, some yeller, 
some brown, some white, but dark and big-nosed, like Jewish trading 
man. Some, I think, are Hindoos, like I see sometime in Freetown. They 
come trekking long time through the jungle from Monrovia, ten, twenty, 
maybe thirty at once, with Liberian bush boys for guide, and— " 

"AH right, get on with it," Ingraham prompted sharply. 

"Then make killing palaver, Hiji," the young man told him earnestly. 
"Those bush boys come as guides; but they not return. They start for 
home, but something happen— I saw one speared from ambush. I think 
those white men put bad thoughts in bush men's heads. Very, very bad 
palaver, sar." 

"What's doing up at MacAndrews' ?" 

"Hou ! Bush nigger from all parts of the forest Work like slaves; all 
time they dig and chop. Clear off the jungle, dig' up old stones where 
ghosts are buried. I think there will be trouble there." 

"No doubt of it," the Englishman concurred. Then: "Tell me, 
sergeant man, was there among these strangers some one woman of , un- 
common beauty whom they guarded carefully, as though a prisoner, 
yet with reverence, as though a queen ?" 

"Allah!" exclaimed the sergeant, rolling up his eyes ecstatically. 

"Never mind the religious exercises. Did you see the woman ?" 

" Wah, a woman, truly, Hiji, but a woman surely such as never was 
before. Her face is like the moon at evening, her walk like that of the 
gazelle, and from her lips drips almond-honey. Her voice is like the 
dripping of the rain in thirsty places, and her eyes — bismillah, when she 
weeps the tears are sapphires. She has the first-bloom of the lotus on her 
cheek, and— " 

"Give over, you've been reading Hark or Elinor Glyn, young feller. 
Who' s the leader of this mob ? " 
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" Wallah " — Sergeant Bendigo passed his fingers vertically across 
his lips and spat upon the floor — "he is called Bazarri, Hiji, and verily 
he is the twin of Satan, the stoned and the rejected. A face of which the 
old and wrinkled monkey well might be ashamed is his, with great, 
sad eyes that never change, their look, whatever they behold. Wah, in 
Allah's glorious name I take refuge from the rejected one — " 

"All right; all right, take refuge all you please, but get on with your 
report," Ingraham cut in testily. "You say he has the natives organized?" 

"Like the -little blades of grass that come forth in the early rains, 

Hiji. Their spears are numerous as the great trees of the forest, and 
everywhere they range the woods lest strangers come upon them. They 
killed two members of the Mendi who came upon them unawares, and 

1 was forced to sleep in trees like any of the monkey people; for to 
be caught near MacAndrews' is to enter into Paradise— and the cook- 
ing-pot." 

"Eh ? The devil ! They're practising cannibalism ?" 

"Thou say est." 

"Who-" 

"The white man of the evih wrinkled face; he whom they call Bazarri; 
he has appointed it. Also he gives them much trade gin. I think there 
will be shooting before long; spears will fly as thick as gnats about 
the carcass — hai, and bullets, too. The little guns which stutter will laugh 
the laugh of death, and the bayonets will go bang! as we drive them 
home to make those dam' bush feller know our lord the Emperor-King 
is master still." 

"Right you are," the Englishman returned, and there was something 
far from pleasant at the corners of his mouth as he smiled at Sergeant 
Bendigo. 

"Gendemen" — he turned to us— "this is my sergeant and my right- 
hand man. We can accept all that he tells us as the truth. 

"Sergeant, these men come from far away to help us hunt this evil 
man of whom you tell me." 

The sergeant drew himself erect again and tendered us a grave salute. 
His slighdy. flaring nostrils and smooth, brown skin announced his 
negroid heritage, but the thin-lipped mouth, the straight, sleek hair and 
finely modeled hands and feet were pure Arab, while the gleaming, pierc- 
ing eyes and quick, cruel smile were equally pure devil. De Grandin 
knew him for a knidred spirit instantly. 

"Tiens, mon brave, it is a fine thing you have done, this discover- 
ing of their devil's nest," he complimented as he raised his hand in 
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answer to the sergeant's military courtesy. "You think we yet shall come 
to grips with them ?" 

Bendigo's eyes shone with anticipation and delight, his white teeth 
flashed between his back-drawn lips. "May Allah spare me till that 
day!" he answered. It was a born killer speaking, a man who took 
as apdy to the deadly risks of police work as ever duckling took to 
water. 

"Very well, Sergeant," Ingraham ordered; "take the squad and hook 
it for Freetown as fast as you can; we'll be along in a few days." 

Bendigo saluted again, executed a perfect about-face and marched 
to the door. Once in the hotel corridor he dropped his military bearing 
and slouched into the sunshine where his confreres waited. 

"Stout feller, that," Ingraham remarked. "I sent him a wire to go 
native and pop up to MacAndrews' and nose round, then follow the trail 
overland to Monrovia, pickin' up what information he could en route. 
It's a holy certainty nothing happened on the way he didn't see, too." 

"But isn't there a chance some of that gang he called to help him 
with our luggage may give the show away?" I asked. "They didn't 
seem any too choice a crowd to me." 

Ingraham smiled, a trifle bleakly. "I hardly think so," he replied. 
"You see, they're all members of Bendigo's platoon. He brought 'em here 
to help him carry on." 

De Grandin and Renouard went on to Dakar, while Ingraham, John 
Davisson and I took packet north to Freetown. 

Our expedition quickly formed. A hundred frontier policemen with 
guns and bayonets, five Lewis guns in charge of expert operators, with 
Ingraham and Bendigo in command, set out in a small wood-burning 
steamer toward Falaba. We halted overnight at the old fortress town, 
camping underneath the loopholed walls, then struck out overland to- 
ward the French border. 

The rains had not commenced, nor would they for a month or so, 
and the Narmattan, the ceaseless northwest wind blowing up from the 
Sahara, swept across the land like a steady draft from a boiler room. 
The heat was bad, the humidity worse; it was like walking through a 
superheated hothouse as we beat our way along the jungle trails, now 
marching through comparatively clear forest, now hacking at the trail- 
ing undergrowth, or pausing at the mud-bank of some sluggish stream to 
force a passage while our native porters beat the turbid water with sticks 
to keep the crocodiles at a respectful distance. 

"We're almost there," Ingraham announced one evening as we sat 
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before his tent, imbibing whisky mixed with tepid water, "and I don't 
like the look of things a bit." 

"How's that?" I asked. "It seems extremely quiet to me; we've scarcely 
seen— " 

"That's it! We haven't seen a bloomin' thing, or heard one, either. 
Normally these woods are crawlin' with natives— Timni or Sulima, 
even if the beastly Mendi don't show up. This trip we've scarcely seen 
a one. Not only that, they should begossipin' on the lokali—\he jungle 
telegraph-drum, you know— tellin' the neighbors miles away that we're 
headin' north by east, but — damn it; I don't like it !" 

"Oh, you're getting nerves," Davisson told him with a laugh. "I'm 
going to turn in. Good-night." 

Ingraham watched him moodily as he walked across the little clear- 
ing to his tent beneath an oil-palm tree. "Silly ass," he muttered. "If he 
knew this country as I do he'd be singin' a different sor o' chanty. 
Nerves — good Lord ! " 

He reached inside his open tunic for tobacco pouch and pipe, but 
stiffened suddenly, like a pointer coming on a covery of quail. Next in- 
stant he was on his feet, the Browning flashing from the holster strapped 
against his leg, and a savage spurt of flame stabbed through the dark- 
ness. 

Like a prolongation of the pistol's roar there came a high-pitched, 
screaming cry, and something big and black and bulky crashed through 
the palm-tree's fronds, hurtling to the earth right in Davisson's path. 

We raced across the clearing, and Ingraham stooped and struck a 
match. "Nerves, eh?" he asked sarcastically, as the little spot of orange 
flame disclosed a giant native, smeared with oil and naked save for a 
narrow belt of leopard hide bound round his waist and another band 
of spotted fur wound round his temples. On each hand he wore a glove 
of leopard skin, and fixed to every finger was a long, hooked claw of 
sharpened iron. One blow from those spiked gloves and any one sustain- 
ing it would have had the flesh ripped from his bones. 

"Nerves, eh?" the Englishman repeated. "Jolly good thing for you I 
had 'em, young feller me lad, and that I saw this beggar crouchin' in 
the tree— 

"The devil! You would, eh ?" The inert native, bleeding from a bullet 
in his thigh, had regained the breath the tumble from the tree knocked 
from him, raised on his elbow and struck a slashing blow at Ingraham' s 
legs. The Englishman swung his pistol barrel with crushing force upon 
the native's head; then, as Bendigo and halfa dozen Houssas hurried up: 
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"O Sergeant Man, prepare a harness for this beast and keep him 
safely till his spirit has returned." 

The sergeant saluted, and in a moment the prisoner was securely 
trussed with cords. 

Some twenty minutes later Bendigo stood at Ingraham' stent, a light of 
pleased anticipation shining in his eyes. "Prisoner's spirit has come back, 
Hiji," he reported. 

"Good, bring him here. 

"I see you, Leopard Man," he opened the examination when they 
brought the fettered captive to us. 

The prisoner eyed him sullenly, but volunteered no answer. 

"Who sent you through the woods to do this evil thing?" Ingraham 
pursued. 

"The leopard hates and kills; he does not talk," the man replied. 
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"Oko!" the Englishman returned grimly. "I think this leopard will 
talk, and be jolly glad to. Sergeant, build a fire!" 

Sergeant Bendigo had evidently anticipated this, for dry sticks and 
kindling were produced with a celerity nothing short of marvelous. 

"I hate to do this, Trowbridge," Ingraham told me, "but I've got to 
get the truth out of this blighter, and get it in a hurry. Go to your tent 
if you think you can't stand it." 

The captive howled and beat his head against the earth and writhed 
as though he were an eel upon the barbs when they thrust his bare 
soles into the glowing embers; but not until the stench of burning flesh 
rose sickeningly upon the still night air did he shake his head from 
side to side in token of surrender. 

"Now, then, who sent you ?" Ingraham demanded when the prisoner's 
blistered feet were thrust into a canvas bucket full of water. "Speak up, 
and speak the truth, or—" he nodded toward the fire which smoldered 
menacingly as. a Houssa policeman fed it little bits of broken sticks to 
keep it ready for fresh service. 

"You are Hiji," said the prisoner, as though announcing that the sun 
had ceased to shine and the rivers ceased to flow. "You are He-Who- 
Comes-When-No-Man-Thinks-Him-Near. They told us you were gone 
away across the mighty water." 

"Who told you this great lie, O fool ?" 

"Bazarri. He came with other white men through the woods and told 
us you were fled and that the soldiers of the Emperor-King would trouble 
us no more. They said the Leopard Men shouH rule the land again, and 
no one bid us stop." 

"What were you doing here, son of a fish ?" 

"Last moon Bazarri sent us forth in search of slaves. Much help is 
needed for the digging which he makes, for he prepares a mighty pit 
where, in a night and a night, they celebrate the marriage of a mortal 
woman to the King of all the Devils. My brethren took the prisoners 
back, but I and as many others as a man has eyes remained behind to—" 

"To stage a little private cannibalism, eh ?" 

"They told us that the soldiers would not come this way again," the 
prisoner answered in excuse. 

Ingraham smiled, but not pleasandy. "That's the explanation, eh?" 
he murmured to himself. "No wonder we haven't seen or heard anything 
of the villagers. These damned slavers have taken most of 'em up to 
MacAndrews' and those they didn't kill or capture are hidin' in the 
bush." To the prisoner: 
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"Is this Bizarri a white man with thebody of a youth and the wrinkled 
face of an old monkey ?" 

"Lord, who can say how you should know this thing ?" 

"Does he know that I am coming with my soldiers to send him to the 
land of ghosts ?" 

"Lord, he does not know. He thinks that you have gone across the 
great water. If he knew you were here he would have gone against you 
with his guns, and with the Leopard Men to kill you while you slept." 

"The Emperor- King's men never sleep," retorted Ingraham. To Ben- 
digo: "A firing-party for this one, Sergeant. The palaver is over. 

"We must break camp at once," he added as eight tarbooshed police- 
men marched smartly past, their rifles at slant arms. "You heard what 
he said; they're all set to celebrate that girl's marriage to the Devil in 
two more nights. We can just make it to MacAndrews' by a forced 
march." 

"Can't you spare this poor fellow's life?" I pleaded. "You've gotten 
what you want from him, and — " 

"No chance, " he told me shortly. "The penalty for membership in 
these Leopard Societies is death; so is the punishment for slaving and 
cannibalism. If it ever got about that we'd caught one of the 'Little Leo- 
pards' red-handed and let him off, government authority would get an 
awful black eye." 

He buttoned his blouse, put on his helmet and marched across the 
clearing. "Detail, halt; front rank, kneel; ready; take aim— fire!" his 
orders rang in sharp staccato, and the prisoner toppled over eight 
rifle bullets in his breast. 

Calmly as though it were a bit of everyday routine, Sergeant Bendigo 
advanced, drew his pistol and fired a bullet in the prone man's ear. The 
head, still bound in its fillet of leopard skin, bounced upward with the 
impact of the shot, then fell back flaccidly. The job was done. 

"Dig a grave and pile some rocks on it, then cover it with ashes 
from the fire," Ingraham ordered. To me he added: 

"Can't afford to have hyenas unearthin' him or vultures wheelin' 
round, you know. It would give the show away. If any of his litde play- 
mates found him and saw the bullet marks they might make tracks for 
MacAndrews' — and we want to get there first." 

We broke camp in half an hour, pushed onward through the night 
and marched until our legs were merely so much aching muscles the next 
day. Six hours' rest then again the endless, hurrying march. 
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Twice we saw evidence of the Leopards' visits, deserted villages where 
blackened rings marked the site of burned huts, red stains upon the earth, 
vultures disputing over ghastly scraps of flesh and bone. 

As we passed through the second village the scouts brought back a 
woman, a slender frightened girl of fifteen or so, with a face which might 
have been a Gorgon's and a figure fit to make a Broadway entrepreneur 
discharge his entire chorus in disgust. 

"Thou art my lather and my mother," she greeted Ingraham con- 
ventionally. 

"Where are thy people?" he demanded. 

"In the land of ghosts, lord," she replied. "A day and a day ago 
there came to us the servants of Bazarri, men of the Little Leopards, with 
iron claws upon their hands and white men's guns. They said to us: 
"The Emperor-King is overthrown; no longer shall his soldiers bring 
the law to you. Come with us and serve Bazarri, who is the servant 
of the Great King of All Devils, and we shall make* you rich.' 

'"This is bad palaver, and when Hiji comes he will hang you to a 
tree,' my father told them. 

" 'Hiji is gone across the great water, and will never come here more,' 
they told my father. Then they killed many of my people, and some they 
took as slaves to serve Bazarri where the King of Devils makes a mar- 
riage with a mortal woman. Lord, hadst thou been here three days ago 
my lather had not died." 

"Maiden," Ingraham answered, "go tell thy people to come again into 
their village and build the huts the evil men burned down. Behold, I 
and my soldiers travel swiftly to give punishment to these evil men. Some 
I shall hang and some my men will shoot; but surely I shall slay them 
all. Those who defy the Emperor-King's commands have not long lives." 

The sudden tropic dark had long since fallen, and it was almost mid- 
night by the hands on Ingraham' s luminous watch dial when we reached 
the edge of a large clearing with a sharply rising hill upon its farther 
side. From behind this elevation shone a ruddy light, as though a dozen 
wooden houses burned at once. 

"Quiet, thirty lashes for the one who makes a sound," said Ingraham 
as we halted at the forest edge. "Get those Lewis guns ready; fix bayonets. 

"Sergeant, take two men and go forward. If any one accost you, 
shoot him down immediately. We'll charge the moment we hear a shot." 

Twenty minutes, half an hour, three-quarters, passed. Stilt no warning 
shot, no sign of Sergeant Bendigo or his associates. 
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"By the Lord Harry, I'm half a mindto chance it !" Ingraham mutter- 
ed. "They may have done Bendigo in, and — " 

"No, sar, Bendigo is here," a whisper answered him, and a form rose 
suddenly before us. "Bendigo has drunk the broth of serpent's flesh, he 
can move through the dark and not be seen." 

"I'll say he can," the Englishman agreed. "What's doing?" 

"No end dam' swanky palaver over there," returned the sergeant. 
"Many people sit around like elders at the council and watch while 
others make some show before them. I think we better go there pretty 
soon." 

"So do I," returned his officer. 

"Attention, charge bayonets; no shooting till I give the word. Quick 
step, march!" 

We passed across the intervening clearing, mounted the steep slope of 
grassy bank, and halted at the ridge. Before us, like a stage, was such 
a sight as I had never dreamed of, even in my wildest flights of fancy. 

24. The Devils Bride 

"GREAT GUNS!" INGRAHAM EXCLAIMED as we threw 
ourselves upon our stomachs and wriggled to the crown of the hill, 
"old MacAndrews knew a thing or two, dotty as he was! Look at that 
masonry — perfect as it was when Augustus Caesar ruled the world! 
The old Scotsman would have had the laugh on all of 'em, if he'd only 
lived." 

What I had thought a long, steep-sided natural hill was really the 
nearer of two parallel earthen ramparts, and between these, roughly 
oval in form, a deep excavation had been made, disclosing tier on tier of 
ancient stone benches rising terrace-like about an amphitheater. Behind 
these were retaining walls of mortised stone — obviously the well-preserved 
remains of a Roman circus. 

The arena between the curving ranks of benches was paved with shin- 
ing sand, washed and rewashed until it shone with almost dazzling white- 
ness, and the whole enclosure was aglow with ruddy light, for stretching 
in an oval round the sanded floor was set a line of oil-palms, each blaz- 
ing furiously, throwing tongues of orange flame high in the air and 
making every object in the excavation visible as though illumined by 
the midday sun. 

The leaping, crackling flames disclosed the tenants of the benches, 
row after row of red-robed figures, hoods drawn well forward on their 
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faces, hands hidden in the loose sleeves of their gown, but every, one 
intent upon the spectacle below, heads bent, each line of their volumin- 
ously robed bodies instinct with eagerness and gloating, half-restrained 
anticipation. 

The circus proper was some hundred yards in length by half as many 
wide. Almost beneath us crouched a group of black musicians who, even 
as we looked, began a thumping monody on their double-headed drums, 
beating a sort of slow adagio with one hand, a tierce, staccato synco- 
pation with the other. The double-timed insistence of it mounted to my 
head like some accursed drug. Despite myself I felt my hands and feet 
twitching to the rhythm of those drums, a sort of tingling racing up my 
spine. The red-robed figures on the benches were responding, too, heads 
swaying, hands no longer hidden in their sleeves, but striking together 
softly, as if in acclamation of the drummers' skill. 

At the arena's farther end, where the double line of benches broke, 
was hung a long red curtain blazoned with the silver image of the strut- 
ting peacock, and from behind the folds of the thick drapery we saw that 
some activity was toward, for the carmine cloth would swing in rippling 
folds from time to time as though invisible hands were clutching it. 

"Now, I wonder what the deuce—" Ingraham began, but stopped 
abruptly as the curtain slowly parted and into the firelight marched a 
figure. From neck to heels he was enveloped in a robe of shimmering 
scarlet silk, thick-sewen with glistening gems worked in the image of a 
peacock. Upon his head he wore a beehive-shaped turban of red silk 
set off with a great medallion of emeralds. 

One look identified him. Though we had seen him sutler death in the 
electric chair and later looked upon him lying in- his casket, there was 
no doubt in either of our minds. The Oriental potentate who paced the 
shining sands before us was Grigof Bazrov, the Red Priest who offici- 
ated at the Mass of St. Secaire. 

Beside him, to his right and left, and slightly to the rear, marched the 
men who acted as deacon and sub-deacon when he served the altar of 
the Devil, but now they were arrayed in costumes almost as 
gorgeous as their chiefs, turbans of mixed red and black upon their 
heads, brooches of red stones adorning them, curved swords flashing 
in jeweled scabbards at their waists. 

Attended by his satellites the Red Priest made the circuit of the col- 
osseum, and as he passed, the red-robed figures on the benches arose 
and did him reverence. 
Now he and his attendants took station before the squatting drum- 
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mers, and as he raised his hand in signal the curtains' at the arena's 
farther end were parted once again and from them came a woman, 
tall, lair-haired, purple-eyed, enveloped in a loose-draped cloak of gleam- 
ing cloth of gold. A moment she paused breathlessly upon the margin 
of the shining sand, and as she waited two tall black women, stark 
naked save for gold bands about their wrists and ankles, stepped quickly 
forward from the curtain's shrouding folds, grasped the golden cloak 
which clothed her and lifted it away, so that she stood revealed nude 
as her two serving-maids, her white and lissom body gleaming in sharp 
contrast to their black forms as an ivory figurine might shine beside 
two statuettes of ebony. 

A single quick glance told us she was crazed with aphrodisiacs and 
the never-pausing rhythm of the drums. With a wild, abandoned gesture 
she threw back her mop of yellow hair, tossed her arms above her 
head and, bending nearly double, raced across thesands until she paused 
a moment by the drummers, her body stretched as though upon a rack 
as she rose on tiptoe and reached her hands up to the moonless sky. 

Then the dance. As thin as nearly fleshless bones could make her, 
her figure still was slight, rather than emaciated, and as she bent and 
twisted, writhed and whirled, then stood stock-still and rolled her nar- 
row hips and straight, flat abdomen, I felt the hot blood mounting in 
my cheeks and the pulses beating in my temples in time with the in- 
sistent throbbing of the drums. Pose after pose instinct with lecherous 
promise melted into still more lustful postures as patterns change their 
forms upon the lens of a kaleidoscope. 

Now a vocal chorus seconded the music of the tom-toms: 

"Ho, hoi, kola, 
"Ho, hoi, hola; 
Tou bonia berbe Azid!" 

The Red Priest and the congregation repeated the lines endlessly, 
striking their hands together at the ending of each stanza. 

"Good God!" Ingraham muttered in my ear. "D'ye get it Trow- 
bridge?" 

"No," I whispered back. "What is it ?" 

" ' Tou bonia berbe Azid' means 'thou has become a lamb of the 
Devil !' It's the invocation which precedes a human sacrifice ! " 

"B — but— " I faltered, only to have the words die upon my tongue, 
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for the Red Priest stepped forward, unsheathing the simitar from the 
jeweled scabbard at his waist. He tendered it to her, blade foremost, and 
I winced involuntarily as I saw her take the steel in her bare hand and 
saw the blood spurt like a ruby dye between her lingers as the razor- 
edge bit through the soft flesh to the bone. 

But in her wild delirium she was insensible to pain. The curved sword 
whirled like darting lightning round her head, circling and flashing in the 
burning palm-trees' light till it made a silver halo for her golden hair. 
Then- 

It all occurred so quickly that I scarcely knew what happened till the 
act was done. The wildly whirling blade reversed its course, struck in- 
ward suddenly and passed across her slender throat, its superfine edge 
propelled so fiercely by her maddened hand that she was virtually de- 
capitated. 

The rhythm of the drums increased, the flying fingers of the drummers 
increased, the flying fingers of the drummers beating a continuous roar 
which filled the sultry night like thunder, and the red-robed congregation 
rose like one individual, bellowing wild approval at the suicide. The 
dancer tripped and stumbled in her corybantic measure, a spate of ruby 
lifeblood cataracting down her snow bosom; wheeled round upon her 
toes a turn or two, then toppled to the sand, her hands and feet and body 
twitching with a tremor like the jerking of a victim of St. Vitus dance. 
She raised herself upon her elbows and tried to call aloud, but the gush- 
ing blood drowned out her voice. Then she fell forward on her face and 
lay prostrate in the sand, her dying heart still pumping spurts of blood 
from her severed veins and arteries. 

The sharp, involuntary twitching of the victim ceased, and with it 
stopped the gleeful rumble of the drums. The Red Priest raised his hand 
as if in invocation. "That the Bride of Lucifer may tread across warm 
blood!" he told the congregation in a booming voice, then pointed to 
the crimson pool which dyed the snowy sand before the trailing scarlet 
curtain. 

The two black women who had taken off her cloak approached the 
quivering body of the self-slain girl, lifted it— one by the shoulders, the 
other by the feet— and bore it back behind the scarlet curtain, their pro- 
gress followed by a trail of ruddy drops which trickled from the dead 
girl's severed throat at every step they took. 

Majestically the Red Priest drew his scarlet mande round him, waved 
to the drummers to precede him, then followed by his acolytes, passed 
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through the long red curtains in the wake of the victim and the bearers 
of the dead. 

A whispering buzz, a sort of oestrus of anticipation, ran through the 
rred-robed congregation as the archpriest vanished, but the clanging, 
brazen booming of a bell cut the sibilation short. 

Clang! 

A file of naked blacks marched out in the arena, each carrying a sort 
of tray slung from a strap about his shoulders, odd, gourd-like pendants 
hanging from the board. Each held a short stave with a leather- padded 
head in either hand, and with a start of horror I recognized the things — 
trust a physician of forty years' experience to know a human thigh-bone 
when he sees it ! 

Clang ! 

The black men squatted on the glittering, firelit sand, and without a 
signal of any sort that we could see, began to hammer on the little tables 
resting on their knees. The things were crude marimbas, primitive xylo- 
phones with hollow gouards hung under them for resonators, and, in- 
credible as it seemed, produced a music strangely like the reeding ot an 
organ. A long, resounding chord, so cleverly sustained that it simulated 
the great swelling of a bank of pipes; then, slowly, majestically, there 
boomed forth within that ancient Roman amphitheater the Bridal Chorus 
from Lohengrin. 

Clang ! 

Unseen hands put back the scarlet curtain which had screened the Red 
Priest's exit. There, reared against the amphitheater's granite wall, was a 
cathedral altar, ablaze with glittering candles. Arranged behind the altar 
like a reredos was a giant figure, an archangelic figure with great, out- 
spread wings, but with the long, bearded face of a leering demon, goat's 
horns protruding from its brow. The crucifix uponthe altar was reversed, 
and beneath its down-turned head stretched the scarlet mattress which I 
knew would later hold a human altar-cloth. To right and left were small 
side altars, like sanctuaries raised to saints in Christian churches. That to 
the right bore the hideous figure of a man in ancient costume with the 
head of a rhinoceros. I had seen its counterpart in a museum; it was the 
figure of the Evil One of Olden Egypt, Set, the slayer of Osiris. Upon the 
left was raised an altar to an obscene idol carved of some black stone, 
a female figure, gnarled and knotted and articulated in a manner suggest- 
ing horrible deformity. From the shoulder-sockets three arms sprang out 
to right and left, a sort of pointed cap adorned the head, and about the 
pendulous breasts serpents twined and writhed, while a girdle of gleaming 
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skulls, carved of white bone, encircled the waist. Otherwise it was nude, 
with a nakedness which seemed obscene even to me, a medical practi- 
tioner for whom the human body held no secrets. Kali, "the Six-Armed 
One of Horrid Form," goddess of the murderous Thugs of India, I knew 
the thing to be. 
Clang! 

The bell beat out its twelfth and final stroke, and from an opening in 
the wall directly under us a slow procession came. First walked the cruci- 
fer, the corpus of his cross head-downward, a peacock's effigy perched 
atop the rood; then, two by two, ten acolytes with swinging censers, 
the fumes of which swirled slowly through the air in writhing clouds of 
heady, maddening perfume. Next marched a robed and surpliced man 
who swung a tinkling sacring bell, and then, beneath a canopy of scarlet 
silk embossed with gold, the Red Priest came, arrayed in full ecclesiastical 
regalia. Close in his footsteps marched his servers, vested as deacon and 
subdeacon, and after them a double file of women votaries arrayed in 
red, long veils of crimson net upon their heads, hands crossed demurely 
on their bosoms. 

Slowly the procession passed between the rows of blazing palm-trees, 
deployed before the altar and formed in crescent shape, the Red Priest 
and his acolytes in the center. 

A moment's pause in the marimba music, then the Red Priest raised 
his hand, palm forward, as if in salutation, and chanted solemnly: 

" To the Gods of Egypt who are Devils, 
To the Gods of Babylon in Nether Darkness, 
To all the Gods of all Forgotten Peoples, 
Who rest not, but lust eternally — flail !" 

Turning to the rhinoceros-headed monster on the right he bowed 
respectfully and called: 

"Hail Thee who art Doubly Evil, 

Who contest forth from Ati, 

Who proceedest from the Lake of Ncfer, 

Who comest from the Courts of Sechet— Hail!" 

To the left he turned and invoked the female horror: 



"Hail, Kali, Daughter of Himavat, 
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Hail, Thou about whose waist hang human skulls, 

Hail, Devil of Horrid Form, 

Malign Image of Destructiveness, 

Eater-up of all that it good, 

Disseminater of all which is wicked— Hail J" 

Finally, looking straight before him, he raised both hands above his 
head and fairly screamed: 

"And Thou, Great Barran-Sathanas, 

Azid Beelzebub, Lucifer, Asmodeum, 

Or whatever name Thou wishest to be known by, 

Lucifer, Mighty Lord of Earth, 

Prince of the Powers of the Air; 

We give Thee praise and adoration, 

Now and ever, Mighty Master, 

Hail all hail, Great Lucifer. Hail, all hail!" 

"All hail !" responded the red congregation. 

Slowly the Red Priest mounted to the sanctuary. A red nun tore away 
her habit, rending scarlet silk and cloth as though in very ecstasy of 
haste, and, nude and gleaming-white, climbed quickly up and laid herself 
upon the scarlet cushion. They set thechaliceand the paten on her brand- 
ed breast and the Red Priest genuflected low before the living altar, then 
turned and, .kneeling with his back presented to the sanctuary, crossed 
himself in reverse with his left hand and, rising once again, his left hand 
raised, bestowed a mimic blessing on the congregation. 

A long and death-still silence followed, a silence so intense that we could 
hear the hissing of the resin as the palm-trees burned, and when a soldier 
moved uneasily beside me in the grass the rasping of his tunic buttons on 
the earth came shrilly to my ears. 

"Now, what the deuce—" Ingraham began, but checked himself and 
craned his neck to catch a glimpse of what was toward in the arena 
under us; for, as one man, the red-robed congregation had turned to 
face the tunnel entrance leading to the amphitheater opposite the altar, 
and a sign that sounded like the rusding of the autumn wind among the 
leaves made the circuit of the benches. 

I could not see the entrance, for the steep sides of the excavation hid 
it from my view, but in a moment I descried a double row of iridescent 
peacocks strutting forward, their shining tails erected, their glistening 
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wings lowered till the quills cut little furrows in the sand. Slow- 
ly, pridefully, as though they were aware of their magnificence, the jeweled 
birds marched across the hippodrome, and in their wake — 

"For God's sake !" exclaimed Ingraham. 

"Good heavens !" I ejaculated. 

"Alice!" John Davisson's low cry was freighted with stark horror and 
despairing recognition. 

It was Alice; unquestionably it was she; but how completely meta- 
morphosed ! A diadem of beaten gold, thick-set with flashing jewels, was 
clasped about her head. Above the circlet, where dark hair and white 
skin met at the temples, there grew a pair of horns ! They grew, there 
was no doubt of it, for even at that distance I could see the skin fold 
forward round the bony base of the protuberances; no skilful make-up 
artist could have glued them to her flesh in such a way. Incredible— im- 
possible— as I knew it was, it could not be denied. A pair of curving 
goat-horns grew from the girl's head and reared upward exactly like the 
horns on carved or painted figures of the Devil ! 

A collar of gold workmanship, so wide its outer edges rested on her 
shoulders, was round her neck, and below the gleaming gorget her white 
flesh shone like ivory; for back, abdomen and bosom were unclothed 
and the nipples of her highset, virgin breasts were stained a brilliant 
red with henna. About her waist was locked the silver marriage girdle 
of the Yezidees, the girdle she had worn so laughingly that winter even- 
ing long ago when we assembled at St. Chrysostom's to rehearse her 
wedding to John Davisson. Below the girdle — possibly supported- by 
it— hung a skirt of iridescent sequins, so long that it barely cleared her 
ankles, so tight that it gave her> only four or five scant inches for each 
pace, so that she walked with slow, painstaking care lest the fetter of the 
garment's hem should trip her as she stepped. The skirt trailed back- 
ward in a point a foot or so behind her, leaving a little track in the soft 
sand, as though a serpent had crawled there and, curiously, giving an 
oddly serpentine appearance from the rear. 

Biz arre and sinister as her costume was, the transformation of her face 
was more so. The slow, half scornful, half-mocking smile upon her painted 
mouth, the beckoning, alluring glance which looked out from between 
her kohl-stained eyelids, the whole provocative expression of her counten- 
ance was strange to Alice Hume. This was no woman we had ever known, 
this horned, barbaric figure was some wanton, cruel she-devil who held 
possession of the body we had known as hers. 
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And so she trod across the shining sand on naked, milk-white feet, 
the serpent-track left by her trailing gown winding behind her like an 
accusation. And as she walked she waved her jewel-encrusted hands be- 
fore her, weaving fantastic arabesques in empty air as Eastern fakirs do 
when they would lay a charm on the beholder. 

" Hail, Bride of Night, 

Hail, horned Bride of Mighty Lucifer; 

Hail, thou who contest from the depths of 

far Abaddon; 
Hail and thrice hail to her who passes over 

blood and fire 
That she may greet her Bridegroom ! 

Hail, all hail!" 

cried the Red Priest, and as he finished speaking, from each side the 
altar rushed a line of red-veiled women, each bearing in her hands a pair 
of wooden pincers between the prongs of which there glowed and smolder- 
ed a small square of super-heated stone. That the rocks were red-hot 
could not be denied, for we could see the curling smoke and even little 
licking tongues of flame as the wooden tongs took fire from them. 

The women laid their fiery burdens down upon the sand, making an 
incandescent path of glowing stepping-stones some ten feet long, leading 
directly to the altar's lowest step. 

And now the strange, barbaric figure with its horn-crowned head 
had reached the ruddy stain upon the sand where the dancing suicide 
had bled her life away, and now her snowy feet were stained a horrid 
scarlet, but never did she pause in her slithering step. Now she reached 
the path of burning stones, and now her tender feet were pressed against 
them, but she neither hastened nor retreated in her march — to blood and 
fire alike she seemed indifferent. 

Now she reached the altar's bottom step and paused a moment, not 
in doubt or fear, but rather seeming to debate the easiest way to mount 
the step's low lift and yet not trip against the binding hobble of her 
skirt's tight hem. 

At length, when one or two false trials had been made, she managed 
to get up the step by turning sidewise and raising her nearer foot with 
slow care, transferring her weight to it, then mounting with a sudden 
hopping jump. 
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Three steps she had negotiated in this slow, awkward fashion, when: 
"For God's sake, aren't you going to do anything?" John Davisson 
hissed in Ingraham's ear. "She almost up— are you going to let 'em go 
through with- " 

"Sergeant," Ingraham turned to Bendigo, ignoring John completely, 
"are the guns in place?" 

"Yas, sar, everything dam' top-hole," the sergeant answered with a 
grin. 

"Very well, then, a hundred yards will be about the proper range. 
Ready-" 

The order died upon his lips, and he and I and all of us sat for- 
ward, staring in hang-jawed amazement. 

From the tunnel leading to the ancient dungeons at the back of the 
arena, a slender figure came, paused a moment at the altar steps, then 
mounted them in three quick strides. 

It was Jules de Grandin. 

He was in spodess khaki, immaculate from linen-covered sun-hat to 
freshly polished boots; his canvas jacket and abbreviated cotton- shorts- 
might just have left the laundress' hands, and from the way he bore his 
slender silver-headed cane beneath his left elbow one might have thought 
that he was ready for a promenade instead of risking almost sure and 
dreadful death. 

"Pardonnez-moi, Messieurs — M es dames" — he bowed politely to the 
company of priests and women at the altar— "but this wedding, he can 
not go on. No, he must be stopped— right away; at once." 

The look upon the Red Priest's face was almost comical. His big, 
sad eyes were opened till it seemed that they were lidless, and a corpse- 
gray pallor overspread his wrinkled countenance. 

"Who dares forbid the banns ?" he asked, recovering his aplomb with 
difficulty. 

"Parbleu," the little Frenchman answered with a smile, "the British 
Empire and the French Republic for two formidable objectors; and last, 
although by no means least, Monsieur, no less a one than Jules de 
Grandin." 

"Audacious fool !" the Red Priest almost howled. 

"But certainly," de Grandin bowed, as though acknowledging a com- 
pliment, "taudace, encore de laudace, toufours de laudace; 'it is I." 

The Devil's Bride had reached the topmost step while this colloquy 
was toward. Absorbed in working herself up to the altar, she had not 
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realized the visitor's identity. Now, standing at the altar, she recogniz ed 
de Grandin, and her pose of evil provocation dropped from her as if 
it were a cast-off garment. 

" Doctor — Doctor de Grandin!" she gasped unbelievingly, and with 
a futile, piteous gesture she clasped her hands across" her naked bosom 
as though to draw a cloak around herself. 

" Precisement, ma pauvre, and I am here to take you home," the little 
Frenchman answered, and though he looked at her and smiled, his little 
sharp blue eyes were alert to note the smallest movement of the men 
about the altar. 

The Red Priest's voice broke in on them. "Wretched meddler, do you 
imagine that your God can save you now ?" he asked. 

"He has been known to work much greater miracles," de Grandin 
answered mildly. "Meantime, if you will kindly stand aside— " _ 

The Red Priest interrupted in a low-pitched, deadly voice: "Before 
tomorrow's sun has risen we'll crucify you on that altar, as — " 

"As you did crucify the poor young woman in America ?" de Grandin 
broke in coldly. "I do not think you will, my friend." 

"No ? Dmitri, Kasimir— seize this cursed dog ! " 

The deacon and subdeacon, who had been edging closer all the while, 
leaped forward at their master's bidding, but the deacon halted sud- 
denly, as though colliding with an unseen barrier, and the savage snarl 
upon his gipsy features gave way to a puzzled look — a look ot almost 
comic pained surprise. Then we saw spreading on his face a widening 
smear of red— red blood which ran into his eyes and dripped down on 
his parted lips before he tumbled headlong to the crimson carpet spread 
before the altar. 

The other man had raised his hands, intent on bringing them down 
on de Grandin's shoulders with a crushing blow. Now, suddenly, the 
raised hands shook and quivered in the air, then clutched spasmod- 
ically at nothing, while a look of agony spread across his face. He 
hiccupped once and toppled forward, a spate of ruby blood pouring from 
his mouth and drowning out his death cry. 

"And still you would deny me one poor miracle, Monsieur P" de 
Grandin asked the Red Priest in a level, almost toneless voice. 

Indeed, it seemed miraculous. Two men had died— from gunshot 
wounds, by all appearances — yet we had heard no shot. But: 

"Nice work, Frenchy!" Ingraham whispered approvingly. "They 
Have some sharpshooters with silencers on their guns up there," he told 
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me. "I saw the flashes when those two coves got it in the neck. Slick work, 
eh, what ? He'll have those fellers groggy in a minute, and — " 

The Red Priest launched himself directly at de Grandin with a roar 
of bestial fury. The litde Frenchman sidestepped neady, grasped the 
silver handle of his cane where it projected from his left elbow, and drew 
the gleaming sword blade from the stick. 

"Ah-haP" he chuckled. "Ah-ha-ha, Monsieur Diablotin, you did not 
bargain for this, heinp" He swung the needle-like rapier before him in 
a flashing circle, then, swiftly as a cobra strikes, thrust forward. "That 
one for the poor girl whom you crucified!" he cried, and the Red Priest 
staggered back a step, his hand raisedtohis face. The Frenchman's blade 
had pierced his left eyeball. 

"And take this for the poor one whom you blinded !" de Grandin told 
him as he thrust a second time, driving the rapier point full in the other 
eye. 

The Red Priest tottered drunkenly, his hands before his blinded eyes, 
but de Grandin knew no mercy. "And you may have this for the honest 
gendarme whom you shot," he added, lashing the blind man's wrinkled 
cheeks with the flat of his blade, ' 'and last of all, take this for those so 
helpless litde lads who died upon your cursed altar !" He sank backward 
on one foot, then straightened suddenly forward, stiffening his sword- 
arm and plunging his point direcdy in the Red Priest's opened mouth. 

A scream of agonizing pain rang out with almost deafening shrillness, 
and the blind man partly turned, as though upon an unseen pivot, 
clawed with horrid impotence at the wire-fine blade of the litde French- 
man's rapier, than sank slowly to the altar, his death-scream stifled to a 
sickening gurgle as his throat filled up with blood. 

"Finif" de Grandin cried, then: 

"If you are ready, Mademoiselle, we shall depart," he bowed to 
Alice, and: 

"Hole — la corde!" he cried abruptly, raising his hand in signal to 
some one overhead. 

Like a great serpent, a thick hemp hawser twisted down against the 
amphitheater's wall, and in the fading light shed from the burning trees 
we saw the gleam of blue coats and red fezzes where the native gen- 
- darmes stood above the excavation, their rifles at the "ready." 

De Grandin flung an arm around Alice, took a quick turn of the 
rope around his other arm, and nodded vigorously. Like the flying 
fairies in a pantomime they rose up in the air, past the high altar, past 
the horned and pinioned image of the Devil, past the stone wall of the 
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colosseum, upward to the excavation's lip, where ready hands stretched 
out to drag them back to safety. 

Now the red congregation was in tumult. While de Grandin parleyed 
with the Red Priest, even while he slew him with his sword, they had sat 
fixed in stupor, but as they saw the Frenchman and the girl hauled up 
to safety, a howl like the war-cry of the gathered demons of the pit 
rose from their throats— a cry of burning rage and thwarted lust and 
bitter, mordant disappointment. "Kill him!— after him!— crucify him! 

— burn him!" came the shouted admonition, and more than one cowled 
member of the mob drew out a pistol and fired it at the light patch which 
de Grandin's spodess costume made against the shadow. 

"Fire!" roared Ingraham to his soldiers, and the crashing detonation 
of a rifle volley echoed through the night, and after it came, the deadly 
clack-clack-clatter of the Lewis guns. 

And from the farther side of the arena the French troops opened fire, 
their rifles blazing death, their Maxims spraying steady streams of bullets 
at the massed forms on the benches. 

Suddenly there came a fearful detonation, accompanied by a blinding 
flare of flame. From somewhere on the French side a bombe de main 

— a hand grenade— was thrown, and like a bolt of lightning it burst 
against the stone wall shoring up the terraced seats about the colosseum. 

The result was cataclysmic. The Roman architects who designed the 
palce had built for permanency, but dose upon two thousand years 
had passed since they had laid those stones, and centuries of pressing 
earth and trickling subsoil waters had crumbled the cement. .When the 
Satanists turned back the earth they had not stopped to reinforce the 
masonry or shore up the raw edges of their cutting. Accordingly, the 
fierce explosion of the bursting bomb precipitated broken stone and 
sand and rubble into the ancient hippodrome, and instandy a landslide 
followed. Like sand that trickles in an open pit the broken stone and 
earth rushed down, engulfing the arena. 

"Back— give back!" Ingraham cried, and we raced to safety with 
the earth falling from beneath our very feet. 

It was over in a moment. Only a thin, expiring wisp of smoke emerg- 
ing through a cleft in the slowly setding earth told where the palm-trees 
had been blazing fiiriously a few minutes before. Beneath a hundred 
thousand tons of sand and crumbling clay and broken stone was buried 
once again the ancient Roman ruin, and with it every one of those who 
traveled round the world to see a mortal woman wedded to the Devil. 
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"By gosh, I think that little Frog was right whe he said 'fini,'" In- 
graham exclaimed as he line his Houssas up. 

" Hamdullah, trouble comes, Hiji!" Sergeant Bendigo announced. 
"Leopard fellers heard our shooting and come to see about it, Allah 
curse their noseless lathers ! " 

"By Jove, you're right !" Ingraham cried. "Form square— machine- 
guns to the front. At two hundred yards— fire!" The volley blazed and 
crackled from the line of leveled rifles and the shrewish chatter of the 
Lewis guns mingled with the wild, inhuman screams of the attackers. 

On they came, their naked, ebon bodies one shade darker than the 
moonless tropic night, their belts and caps of leopard skin showing 
golden in the gloom. Man after man went down before the hail of lead, 
but on they came; closer, closer, closer ! 

Now something whisded through the air with a wicked, whirring sound, 
and the man beside me stumbled back, a five-foot killing spear pro- 
truding from his breast. "All things are with Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate!" he choked, and the blood from his punctured lung 
made a horrid, gurgling noise, like water running down a partly oc- 
cluded drain. 

Now they were upon us, and we could see the camwood stains upon 
their faces and the markings on their wicker shields and the gleaming 
strings of human toe and finger bones which hung about their necks. 
We were outnumbered ten to one, and though the Houssas held their 
line with perfect discipline, we knew that it was but a matter of a quarter- 
hour at most before the last of us went down beneath the avalanche of 
pressing bodies and stabbing spears. 

" Basonette au cannon — phargez f" the order rang out sharply on 
our left, followed by the shrilling of a whistle from the right, and a half 
a hundred blue-clothed Senegalese gendarmes hurled themselves upon the 
left flank of our enemies, while as many more crashed upon the foemen 
from the right, bayonets flashing in the gun-fire, black faces mad with 
killing-lust and shining with the sweat of fierce exertion. 

Now there was a different timbre in the Human Leopards' cries. Turn- 
ed from hunters into quarry, like their bestial prototypes they stood at 
bay; but the lean, implacable Senegalese were at their backs, their eight- 
een-inch bayonets stabbing mercilessly, and Ingraham's Houssas barred 
their path in front. 

At last a Leopard Man threw down his spear, and in a moment all 
were empty-handed. " Faire halte!" Renouard commanded, jamming his 
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pistol back into its holster and shouldering his way between the ranks of 
cringing captives. '*s 

"Monsieur le Capitaine," he saluted Ingraham with due formality, 
"I greatly deprecate the circumstances which have forced us to invade 
your territory, and herewith tender our apologies, but — " 

"Apology's accepted, sweet old soul!" the Englishman cut in, dap- 
ping an arm about the Frenchman's shoulders and shaking him af- 
fectionately. "But I'd like to have your counsel in an important matter." 

"Mais certainement," Renouard returned politely. "The matter for 
discussion is— " he paused expectantly. 

"Do we hang or shoot these blighters ?" Ingraham rejoined, nodding 
toward the group of prisoners. 

25. The Summing Up 

RENOUARD AND INGRAHAM STAYED BEHIND to gather 
up loose ends— the "loose ends" being such members of the Leopard 
Men as had escaped the wholesale execution— for they were determined 
to exterminate the frightful cult. De Grandin and I, accompanied by a 
dozen Senegalese gendarmes, took Alice overland to Dakar, and Ren- 
ouard dispatched a messenger before us to advise the hospital that we 
would need a private room for several days. 

Since the night de Grandin rescued her the girl had lain in a half- 
stupor, and when she showed signs of returning consciousness the little 
Frenchman promptly gave her opiates. "It is better that she wake when 
all is finished and regard the whole occurrence as a naughty dream," 
he told me. 

"But how the deuce did they graft those devilish horns on her?" 
I wondered. "There is no doubt about it; the things are growing, but—" 

"All in good time," he soothed. "When we arrive at Dakar we shall 
see, my friend." 

We did. The morning after our arrival we took her to the operating 
room, and while she lay in anesthesia, de Grandin deftly laid the tempo- 
ral skin aside, making a perfect star-shaped incision. 

"Name of a little blue man, behold, my friend !" he ordered, bending 
across the operating-table and pointing at the open wound with his scalpel 
tip. "They were clever, those ones, n'est-ce-pas P" 

The lower ends of the small horns had been skilfully riveted to thin 
disks of gold and these had been inserted underneath the skin, which 
had then been sewen in place, so that the golden disks, held firmly be- 
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tween skin and tissue, had acted as anchors for the horns, which thus 
appeared to grow upon the young girl's head. 

"Clever ?" I echoed. "It's diabolical." 

"Eh bien, they are frequendy the same, my friend." 

He sewed the slit skin daintily with an invisible subcutaneous stitch, 
matching the cut edges so perfecdy that only the thinnest hair-line of 
red showed where he worked. 

"Voila," he announced. This fellow Jules de Grandin puzzles me, my 
friend. When he acts the physician I am sure he is a better doctor than 
policeman, but when he is pursuing evil-doers I think he is a better 
gendarme than physician. The devil take the fellow; I shall never make 
him out!" 

The little freighter wallowed in the rising swells, her twin propellers 
churning the blue water into buttermilk. Far astern the coast of Africa 
lay like the faintest wisp of smoke against the sky. Ahead lay France. 
De Grandin lit another cigarette and turned his quick, bird-like look 
from Renouard to me, then to the deck chairs where Davisson and 
Alice lay side by side, their fingers clasped, the light that never was on 
land or sea within their eyes. 

"Non, my friends," he told us, "it is most simple when you under- 
stand it. How could the evil fellow leave his cell at the poste. de police, 
invade Friend Trowbridge's house and all but murder Mademoiselle ? 
How could he be lodged all safely in his cell, yet be abroad to kill poor 
Hornsby and all but kill the good Costello ? How could he die in the 
electric chair, and lie all dead within his coffin, yet send his wolves to 
kidnap Mademoiselle Alice ? You ask me ? 

"Ah-ha, the answer is he did not ! 

"What do you think from that, hein P" 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, stop talking rot and tell us how it was— if 
you really know," I shot back crossly. 

He grinned delightedly. "Perfectly, my friend. Ecoutez-moi, s'il vous 
plaite. When these so trying questions first began to puzzle me I drew 
my bow at venture. 'If la Surete can not tell me of him I am shipwrecked 
— no, how do you call him? sunk?'— I tell me. But I have great faith. 
A man so wicked as Bazarov, and an European as well, has surely run 
afoul of the law in France, I think, and if he has done so the Surete 
most certainly has his dossier. And so I get his photograph and finger- 
prints from the governor of the prison and forward them to Paris. My 
answer waited for me at police headquarters at Dakar. It is this: 
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"Some five and forty years ago there lived in Mohilef a family named 
Bazarov. They had twin sons, Grigor and Vladimir. They were Roman 
Catholics. 

''To be a Roman Catholic in Imperial Russia was much like being 
a Negro in the least enlightened of your Southern states today, my 
friends. Their political disabilities were burdensome, even in that land 
of dreadful despotism, and they walked in daily fear of molestation by 
the police, as Well, since by the very fact of their adherence to the Church 
of Rome they were more than suspected of sympathy with Poland's as- 
pirations for independence. The Poles, you will recall, are predominantly 
Roman Catholic in religion. 

"Very well. The brothers Bazarov grew up, and in accordance with 
their parents' fondest wish, were sent to Italy to study for the church. 
In time they came back to their native land, duly ordained as fathers 
in the Roman Church, and sent to minister to their co-religionists in Rus- 
sia. The good God knows there was a need of fathers in that land of 
orphans. 

"Now in Russia they had a law which made the person having knowl- 
edge—even indirect— of conspiracy to change the form of government, 
with or without violence, punishable by penal sentence for six years if 
he failed to transmit information to the police. A harmless literary club 
was formed in Mohilef and the brothers Bazarov attended several meet- 
ings, as a number of the members were of the Roman faith. 

"When the police learned of this club, they pounced upon the members, 
and though there was not evidence enough to convict a weasel of chicken- 
killing, the poor wretches were found guilty, just the same, and sentenced 
to Siberia. The two young priests were caught in the police net, too, 
and charged with treasonably withholding information — because it was 
assumed they must have heard some treasonable news when they sat to 
hear confessions! Enfin, they were confined within the fortress-prison of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

"They were immured in dungeons far below the level of the river, 
dungeons into which the water poured in time of inundation, so that the 
rats crawled on their shoulders to save themselves from drowning. What 
horrid tortures they were subject to within that earthly hell we can. not 
surely say; but this we know: When they emerged from four years' suf- 
fering inside those prison walls, they came forth old and wrinkled men; 
moreover, they, who had received the rites of holy ordination, were 
atheists, haters of God and all his works, "and sworn to sow-the seed of 
atheism wherever they might go. 
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"We find them, then, as members of a group of anarchists in Paris, 
and there they were arrested, and much of their sad story written in the 
archives of the Surete. 

"Another thing: As not infrequendy happens among Russians, these 
brethren were possessed of an uncanny power over animals. Wild, savage 
dogs would fawn on them, the very lions and tigers in the zoo would 
follow them as far as the limits of their cages would permit, and seemed 
to greet them with all signs of friendship. 

"You comprehend ?" 

"Why — you mean that while Grigor was under arrest his brother 
Vladimir impersonated him and broke into my house, then went out 
gunning for Costello — " I began, but he interrupted with a laugh. 

"Oh, Trowbridge, great philosopher, how readily you see the light 
when someone sets the lamp aglow!" he cried. "Yes, you are right. It 
was nq supernatural abdity which enabled him to leave his prison cell 
at will — even to make a mock of Death's imprisonment. Grigor was 
lock#d in prison — executed— but Vladimir, his twin and double, remained 
a* targe to carry on their work". But now he, too, is dead. I killed him 
when we rescued Mademoiselle Alice." 

"One other thing, my Jules," Renouard demanded. "When they pre- 
pared to wed Mademoiselle to Satan, they made her walk all barefoot 
upon those burning stones. Was not that magic of a sort ?" 

De Grandin tweaked the needle-points of his mustache. "A juggler's 
trick," he answered. "That fire-walking, he is widely practiced in some 
places, and always most successfully. The stones they use are porous as 
a sponge. They heat to incandescence quickly, but just as quickly they 
give off their heat. When they were laid upon the moistened sand these 
stones were cool enough to hold within your ungloved hand in thirty 
seconds. Some time was spent in mummery before they bade Mademoiselle 
to walk on them. By the time she stepped upon them they were cold as 
any money-lender's heart." 

The ship's bell beat out eight quick strokes. De Grandin dropped 
down from his seat upon the rail and tweaked the waxed tips of his 
mustache until they stood out like twin needles each side his small and 
thin-lipped mouth. "Gome, if you please," he ordered us. 

"Where?" asked Alice. 

"To the chart room, of course. The land has disappeared" — he waved 
his hand toward the horizon where rolling blue water met a calm blue 
sky — " and we are now upon the high sea." 

"Well ? ' ' demanded John. 
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"Well ? Name of a little green pig with most deplorably bad manners ! 
I shall say it is well. Do not you know that masters of ships on the high 
seas are empowered by the law to solemnize the rite of marriage ?" 

Something of the old Alice we had known in other days looked from 
the tired and careworn face above the collar of her traveling-coat as she 
replied: "I'm game;" then, eyes dropped demurely, and a slight flush 
in her cheeks, she added softly: "if John still wants me." 

"Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the sight of God, 
and in the face of this company, to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony," read the captain from the Book of Common 
Prayer . . . "If any man can show just cause why they may not lawfully 
be joined together, let him now speak, or else forever after hold his pace." 

"Yes, pardieu, let him speak— and meet his death at Jules de Grandin's 
hands !" the litde Frenchman murmured, thrusting one hand beneath his 
jacket where his automatic pistol rested in its shoulder holster. 

"And now, with due solemnity, let us consign this sacre thing unto the 
ocean, and may the sea never give up its dead!" de Grandin announced 
when John and Alice Davisson, Renouard and I came from the captain's 
sanctum, the tang of champagne still upon our lips. He raised his hand 
and a silvery object glittered in the last rays of the setting sun, flashed 
briefly through the air, then sank without a trace beneadi the blue sea 
water. It was the marriage girdle of the Yezidees. 

"Oh," Alice cried, "you've thrown away 'the luck of the Humes'!" 

"Precisely so, cherie," he answered with a smile. "There are no longer 
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any Humes, only Davissons. Le bon Dieu grant there may be many of 
them." 

We have just returned from the christening of Alice's twin boys, Re- 
nouard de Grandin and Trowbridge Ingraham Davisson. The little 
villains howled right lustily when Doctor Bentley put the water on their 
heads, and: 

"Grand Dieu des pores, the Evil One dies hard in those small sinners!" 
said Tules de Grandin. 




Ingraham, engrossed with ministerial duties in West Africa, was un- 
able to be present, but the silver mugs he sent the youngsters are big 
enough to hold their milk for years to come. 

As I write this, Renouard, de Grandin and Costello are very drunk 
in my consulting-room. I can hear Costello and Renouard laugh with 
that high-pitched cachinnation which only those far gone in liquor use 
at some droll anecdote which Jules de Grandin tells. 

I think that I shall join them. Surely, there is one more drink left in 
the botde. 




